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ND Birmingham shall be a 
famous city, of white stone 
full of brave architecture 
carved and painted,’’ writes 
Edward Burne-Jones, of the 

‘ city of his birth, the smoky 

town of the Black Country, and in a 

letter of 1880, advocating an Art Museum, 

he says: ‘‘I write very feelingly, for I 

know that if there had been one cast from 

ancient Greek sculpture, or one faithful 
copy of a great Italian picture to be seen in 

Birmingham when I was a boy, I should 

have begun to paint ten years before I 

did ; it was not till [ came to London that 

{ saw anything of the sort. In the course 

of time I know that even the silent presence 

of great works in your town will produce 
an impression on those who see them, and 
the next generation will, without knowing 
how or why, find it easier to learn than this 
one does whose surroundings are so un- 
lovely.’’ 

Although these remarks have been pub- 
lished only recently, Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
seems to have felt with regard to Pittsburg 





the same yearning to plant in that smoky 
metropolis of Western Pennsylvania the 
seeds of art which caused Burne-Jones so 
deep an interest in an Art Gallery and 
School of Art for Birmingham. It has 
been said, with I know not what truth, that 
Mr. Carnegie has sworn to make Pittsburg 
the art center of the Union. Certainly, if 
that can be done by force of millions wisely 
expended, it’ will be accomplished ; for, 
after puilding the Institute to include Art 
Gallery, Museum of Natural History and 
Music Hall, and endowing them with two 
millions, he has given further, five millions 
to enlarge the foundation, so that the In 
stitute will eventually cover three and a 
half acres at the entrance to Schenley Park, 
which is a pleasure ground of four hundred 
and forty acres on high rolling land above 
the Monongahela, in the heart of the resi- 
dential quarter of Pittsburg. 

The successful career of Burne-Jones, 
who was born and educated Birming- 
ham, gives a warrant for belief that unex- 
pected talents may lie hidden in men whose 
early life has been starved, so far as things of 
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John White Alexander. 


Portrait painter, decorative genreillustrator, Born at Pittshurg in 1856, he studied in New York and Parts. 
¢ has a picture in the Luxembourg, and received the Legion of Honor from 
din Paris he was one of the founders of the New Salon. 


beauty are concerned. Birmingham has not 
even the fine natural surroundings of Pitts- 
burg, neither the noble rivers, nor the hilly 
tracts into which it is easy to escape from 
the noise and cloudy veils of a great man- 
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ufacturing center. ‘Thanks to Carnegie, 
the best music, a splendid collection of ob- 
jects of natural history and a constantly 
growing gallery of permanent works of art, 
may be enjoyed by the youth of both sexes 





William Merritt Chase. 


Painter of landscape, portraits, still-life. 
He has more pupils than any other American painter, 


who have in them the capacity to be moved 
by the fine arts and sciences, Already the 
smoky city possesses in John W. Alexander, 
a painter whose works have reflected credit 
on his birthplace. And it may be noted 


Born at Frankiin, Indiana, in 1849, he studied at Mu 


h and Paris. 
and is the winner of many » S. 


that in Alexander’s case, as in Burne- 

Jones’s, the home of clashing machinery, of 

glass-kilns and mighty, thunderous forges, 

has brought forth a delicate, poetic off- 

spring instead of the strenuous artist one 
605 
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might expect to spring from a spot where 
Vulcan is the patron god. 

In certain respects, Pittsburg might seem 
well chosen for a center of the arts in view 
of the number of well-to-do people whose 
fortunes have been made in manufactures. 
The geographical position of the city on 
the direct line by rail between New York 
and Chicago, at the head of the navigation 
of the Ohio, central in the sense of being 
accessible to such 
rich and popu- 
lous States as 
Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, makes 
it a natural goal 
for students of 
art, who find the 
seaboard _ cities 
too distant. The 
international ex- 
hibitions held at 
the Carnegie In- 
stitute have at- 
tracted many ex- 
hibits from Eu- 
rope. The col- 
lecting of the 
picture shows 
have not been in 
the hands of art- 
ists, but of lay- 
men ; they have 
been widely ad- 
vertised, and 
special artists 
have been asked 
to send their 
works, free of 
charge, with the 
possibility of sell- 
ing them, or ob- 
taining very sub- 
stantial prizes. 
The latter are 
adjudged by jur- 
ies composed of artists of other nations, 
as well as American artists, and the 
foreign jurymen have been brought across 
the ocean at the expense of the Institute. 


The result has been that very often 
Pittsburg has seen choice pictures by 


European artists when New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia have not. It may be 
counted a novelty in the history of art that 
painters like Anders Zorn, of Sweden, or 
3enjamin Constant, of France, may be 





' Robert Henri. 


Painter of portraits and tonal pictures. 
Mr. Henri passed a number of years in Paris. 
of Whistler and lives at present in New York. 
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asked to visit the United States, to serve 
on the jury of awards at an exhibition in 
the Carnegie Institute, and, while having 
their expenses paid, obtain many commis- 
sions for portraits during their trips to 
Pittsburg and return. ‘The nearest ap- 
proach to such honors occurred in the 
seventeenth century, when French mon- 
archs imported and plied with commissions 
the artists of Italy such as Leonardo da 
Vinci, Primatic- 
cio and Benve- 
nuto Cellini. But 
in their cases it 
was the aim of 
the French 
Kings to have 
the Italians es- 
tablish them- 
selves perma- 
nently and be- 
come French art- 
ists. 

On the other 
hand, there are 
difficulties in the 
way of the forci- 
ble production 
of an art center 
in a place where 
it does not grow 
naturally. ‘The 
art buyers can- 
not impro- 
vised, and with- 
out them artists 
cannot exist. 
Gatherings of art 
students are of 
slow growth, 
Youth will to 
youth, and where 
students are few, 


be 


Born in Pennsylvania, 


teachers are not 
He is a disciple 


many. The 
wealthy men of 
Pittsburg are great travelers, and travel 
brings comparisons and comparisons tend 
to a preference for great centers already 
established; so that one sees a steady 
exodus of the rich from Pittsburg to New 
York. Mr. Andrew Carnegie himself 
is the shining example of the attractive 
power of New York for men of great 
wealth. Pittsburg slowly but — surely 
loses the very men who by leisure and 


travel have learned to value works of 
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art. ‘There cannot be, for a long time to 
come, any art-life in Pittsburg, any large 
circle of artists in touch with laymen who 
keep art topics alive by discussion and the 
infection of sympathetic tastes. There are 
no art sales to speak of, those public func- 
tions which do far more than is realized to 
start people on the pleasant paths of col- 
lecting, and end by making some of them 
connoisseurs. Mr. Carnegie is therefore 
making a gallant 
fight to educate 
Pittsburg to the 
level of an art 
center; but he is 
a commander-in- 
chief far away 
from his troops; 
he is not there 
to encourage 
them by his pres- 
ence, cannot be 
there very likely, 
and must per- 
force be content 
to lavish his 
wealth in a good 
cause and leave 
it to his generals 
to make the best 
of it with every 
material assist- 
ance at their 
hands, 

In the course 
of this struggle 
the Carnegie In 
stitute has done 
something to re- 
move the re- 
proach brought 
against the Uni- 
ted States by for- 
eign artists that 
there is small 
welcome for their 
wares on our part, save through the agency 
of the dealers import European 
pictures. Our own painters, on the other 
hand, consider it a grievance that the 
dealers have preferred foreign to native 
work and use their capital and _ skill 
as salesmen to the advantage of Eu- 
ropeans ; and our artists whé manage the 
regular annual exhibitions in. New York 
and other cities feel this discrimination so 
keenly that they do not go out of their way 


traits and landscapes. 


who 





Henry Ossawa Tanner. 
7 ‘ 


Painter of domestic genre, historical and Biblical pictures, por- 

Mr. Tanner was born at Pittsburg 

in 1859, and has African and Indian blood 
a fine sense for color in his art. 
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to invite the foreigner; generally speaking, 
they adhere to native work alone. Owing 
to the disadvantages under which the home 
artists labor, this attitude, if it cannot be 
altogether commended, is at least under- 
standable. But the continuance of this 
position is not probable in view of the fre- 
quency of world’s fairs and that example 
of international exhibitions set by the Car- 
negie Institute, and occasionally followed 
by the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy 
of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia. 

In New York 
a number of gen- 
tlemen who have 
galleries of mod- 
ern pictures as- 
sociated them- 
selves recently 
under the title of 
the So iety of Art 
Collectors, and 
held an exhibi- 
tion of foreign 
and native paint- 


ings, the object 
of which was to 
show that Amer- 
ica, during the 
past tour score 
years, has pro- 
duced painters 


who stand on an 
equality with the 
best produced in 
Europe during 
the same period. 

Seen side by, 
side, it was [os 
sible note 
wherein the easel 
paintings of Eu 


He shows rope are better, 

but also wherein 

they are inferior to AmeTican pictures of 
the same class, the foreign showing for ex 


ample more temperament, the native more 
poetry, the foreign an intimate charm 
within narrow limits, the native a breadth 
of view and clarity of perception that 
reminds one of the atmosphere and land 
scape on this side of the Atlantic. Though 
certain categories of painting were absent, 
such as historical and domestic genre and 


— 


portraiture, yet in the departments of tonal 








‘* Sailor and Sweetheart,” by Julius Gari Melchers. 


Born at Detroit, pupil of Boulanger; passes a large part of the year at Egmont, Holland. 





“Did You Speak to Me?”’—A portrait of the artist's daughter, by William M. Chase. 








“ Senor Pablo Sarasate,” by J. McNeil Whistler. 


1s shown in the Paris Salon of 1880, as an ** Arrangement in 
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pictures, pictures of delicate sentiment, 
landscapes and marines that rise above 
ordinary photographic realism, the foreign- 
ers were distinctly, as the French duelists 
say, in a position of inferiority. 

The seven international exhibitions held 
by the Carnegie Institute, from 1896 to 


ruvis de Chavannes, Josef Israels, John 
Lavery, Henri Harpignies, Cazin, Thaulow, 
Gérome, Degas, Fantin Latour, Detaille, 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Alma-Tadema, Benja- 
min-Constant, Besnard, Rosa Bonheur 
and Jules Breton. It would take too long to 
complete the list. Of Americans residing 





























Elihu 


Vedder. 


Painter of symbolical and mythological pictures, illustrator, sculptor. Mr. Vedder has lived long in Rome 
and Capri. Born in New York, in 1836, his famous illustrations of Omar Khayyam appeared in 188o. 


1903, offered to the people of Pittsburg 
examples of work by such leading foreign 
painters and sculptors as George Frederick 
Watts, Antoine Vollon, Fritz von Uhde, 
Franz Stuck, José Villegas, Ferdinand 
Roybet, Giovanni Segantini, Auguste Ro- 
din, Claude Monet, Antonio Mancini, 


abroad, there were examples by Whistler, 
Sargent, Dannat and Abbey, by Gari Mel- 
chers and Pennell, by Elihu Vedder, Al- 
exander Harrison, and McEwen, by Julian 
Story, J. J. Shannon and others. Along 
with these appeared works by Winslow 
Homer, John La Farge, Albert Ryder, 
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Horatio Walker, Brush, Abbot Thayer 
and their contemporaries. It will be seen 
with what care the exhibitions have been 
brought together, the intention being to 
make the shows and the purchases from 


AMERI( 


the shows as far as possible independent of 


any feeling in favor of locality or nationality. 


‘AN ART GALLERY 


own taste entirely, but left it to jury. 
Even the choice of pictures for an « xhibi 
tion has been delegated, although 
proved an obstacle to the securing 
desirable exhibits. 

From the start, the Board of 
decided that no works 


is Nas 


i many 


irustees 


of art should be 





























Edward Austin Abbey. 





Iilustvator of books, painter of history and genre, Mr. Abbey has lived long in London, where ts the 
history of Benjamin Wiest. Born at Philadelphia in 1&2, he has distinguished himself in illustration and 
since his settlement in London has been chosen to paint the coronation of Edward Wil 

Keeping this in view, the Carnegie In- solicited unconditionally, and so, certain 


stitute has become the owner of about 
ninety paintings of great value and equally 
divided between American and European 
pictures. 

In collecting this little gallery of choice 
canvases, the director has not followed his 


artists declining to submit their works to a 
jury, not a few of them who at home are 
exempt from examination withheld their 
works. 

To give some idea of the way in which 
the Carnegie Institute provides for the 








“‘A Corner of Fifth Avenue,” by Childe Hassam, 


(This picture took a 
Chicago, 1893) M 


silver medal 


public, and what glittering and what sub- 
stantial awards it offers to artists in order to 
secure their work at the exhibitions, let us 
consider the exhibition of 1903. Because 
of the World’s Fair at St. Louis, only 
native art was solicited, 
prizes and honors :— 

A prize of fifteen hundred dollars, ac- 
companied by a gold medal, went to Frank 
W. Benson for an oil, ‘A Woman Read- 


ing.’’ 


‘These were the 


A second prize of one thousand 
dollars, with a silver medal, went to Bryson 
Burroughs for an oil, ‘* Ariadne Aban- 
doned.’’ A third for five hundred dollars, 
with a bronze medal, went to William 
Langston Lathrop for an oil, ‘* Abandoned 
Quarry.’’ Such prizes are a novelty in the 
field of art, not absolutely unprecedented, 
to be sure, but never before established 
as the permanent feature of an annual show. 

Founder’s Day for 1904 (November 3d) 
was graced by the presence of the Hon. 
John Morley, the Hon. Seth Low and the 
French painter, M. Edmond Aman-Jean, 
and was the opening of another interna 
tional exhibition, the sixth of the kind. In 
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in Paris, 1900, a gold medal in 
Hassam was born in Boston in 1859, studied at Paris under Boulanger, 
went the influence of Monet and the piein-air painters. He 


Munich, 1892, and a gold medal at 


and under- 
is the winner of many medals, etc. 


his speech on that day, the French painter 
just mentioned made a pretty antithesis be- 
tween work-a-day Pittsburg and the newer 
city where the tall campaniles of the 
Carnegie Institute call attention to the 
home of music, the fine arts and science. 
Art, he remarked, which is also the con 
trast and opposition of things, manifests 
itself here by the very aspect of this city, 
or rather of these two cities, one very 
distinct from the other, and the two form 
ing the whole of Pittsburg. ‘The one 
which is wedged in by the rivers has streets 
swarming with people, has newspapers, 
banks and theaters ; it is, so to say, under 
a net of electric wires, and always darkened 
by the oppressive fumes. The other, the 
one which begins right here, wedged in 
between two parks, is really more than a 
city, it is an immense garden divided off by 
beautiful avenues lined with trees, where 
houses rise which for the greater part would 
be considered chateaux in Europe. No 
stone walls, hardly an enclosure, even, an 
aspect of confidence and wealth which 
gives to this part of the city the air of a 
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beautiful and admirably kept park 
Work without rest in one,—the repose of 
the family home in t And that 
the repose which 
itions ; for, if in one 
idmired, and in an- 
other Gainsborough, in many others the 
masters of France occupy good places.’”’ 
The success of the art department at the 
Carnegie Institute is largely due to the 


he other. 
repose of your home is 
belongs to great civiliz 


home Rembrandt 





Breton Shore Scene, by € 


~ S. Reinhas 


director, Mr. John W. Beatty, who has 
managed the sometimes invidious rs of 
exhibitions and purchases with a good deal 
of skill and tact. His position is difti- 
cult because there is no local body of artists 
to advise and criticise him, as would be the 
case in half a dozen other cities of the 
Union. Certainly it is a noble endeavor 
going on in Pittsburg, which will come to 


harvest during the present century. 
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STORY OF THE 





PINKERTONS 


The History of the Most Remarkable Detective Agency in the World, Taken From Original 


Sources and Now 


Told Comprebensively for the First Time 


By Charles Francis Bourke 


WITH 


PHOTOGRAPHS ESPECIALLY TAKEN 


UST then Old Hunks, the 
stage driver, sprang sud- 
With 
one hand he threw off the 


denly to his feet. 





long white beard and wig, 
which had so successfully disguised him. 
With the other, he drew four revolvers 
from his belt, and covered the now terror- 
stricken bandits. 

‘‘Throw up your hands!’’ he cried, in 
a voice which rang like a pistol shot. 
‘¢The first man who moves dies in his 
tracks like a dog !”’ 

One by one the weapons of the desper- 
adoes dropped from their nerveless hands. 
Giants as they were, they cowered and 
trembled before the flashing eye of the 
slight figure on the driver’s seat. 

“My Gawd !”’ whispered their leader, 
with pallid lips. 
It is DEMON 
TECTIVE !”’ 


‘¢Right you are, Wolf Face,’’ answered 


‘“We are foiled again ! 


DICK, the BOY DE- 


the boy on the box. ‘* And I have come 
to teach you and your pals that Uncle 
Sam’s mail coach has the right of way.’’ 
Yes, you did, too. It may have been a 
great many years ago and you may have 
kept it hidden under apile of sacks in the 
hay-mow, or tucked away at the very bot- 
tom of your bureau drawer, under your 


important case. 


FOR THIS MAGAZINE BY THE GIBSON ART 


GALLERIES 


Sunday necktie, but,—providing you were 
a normal and healthy-minded boy, —it is a 
perfectly safe guess that at some time in 
your career you were tremendously inter- 
ested in the thrilling exploits of DEMON 
DICK, or some one of his colleagues. 
And, why, after all, need one blush as he 
makes the admission? Is not virtue always 
triumphant against impossible odds? Does 
not vice, always and invariably, land behind 
the prison bars? And is there any harm 
in the patriotic thrill which always steels 
the muscles and steadies the nerves of the 
BOY DETECTIVE when the name of 
Uncle Sam is pronounced ? 

As a matter of fact, DEMON DICK, 
grown somewhat older and slightly dis- 
guised,—as is quite proper for a detective, 
—is a general favorite with grown-up read- 
ers. Witness your very good friend, Sher- 
lock volumes 
on the text of a pinch of cigar ashes ; 


Holmes, who writes three 


witness all the bold and dashing youths 
who fight a dozen villains on the staircase 
and up and down the pages of historical 
romances ; witness the late Senator Hoar, 
most revered and most honored of recent 
statesmen, who was wont to take the BOY 
DETECTIVE, the Senate 


chamber, and find therein a pleasant anes- 


himself, into 


thetic for the pains of senatorial debates on 


the hemp schedule in the tariff of 1897. 


Mr. Kourke first gained his knowledge of Pinkerton affairs through close association with the Agency inan 
He was never directly in the employ of the Agency itself. 
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One may as well be honest about it. 
We all 


need we 


like detective stories. 
take 
Here,—as in every other walk 
of life,—truth is far the stranger. 


But why 


them with a fictional 


coating ? 
See 
sinister 


then the 


figure of the outlaw 


PINKERTONS 








N January 30, 1859, a telegram came 
to Chicago over the lonely telegraph 


wire which then crept across the 
Alleghanies from the East. It was ad- 
dressed to George B. McClellan, general 
superintendent of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company, and announced the start- 
ling fact that on January 28, at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., the Adams Express car had 
been robbed of a package containing forty 
thousand dollars in cash, 

As being more directly connected with 
his line of work, the startling message was 
turned over to Allan Pinkerton, a bearded 
young Scotsman, then forty years of age. 
In 1850 young Pinkerton had officially 
opened ‘‘the eye that never sleeps’’ upon 
the underworld of craft and cunning. He 
had started a little detective office in Chi- 
cago and had employed, as his assistants, 
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slinking across the background these 
photographs from life,—watched vays 
by ‘the eye that never sleeps,’”— 
and listen to these true stories from 
the annals ot the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency. 
George H. Bangs and Timothy Webster. 
At the same time he had made arrange- 
ments with McClellan to organiz ecret 
service to operate along the lit f his 
railroad. So to Pinkerton was handed the 
announcement of the forty thousand dollar 
express robbery. 

In those days there were no n per 
telegrams to give the complete ‘ ; of 
every sensational crime; there were no sys- 
tems of telephones putting all | f the 
country into instant communi with 
each other. One must wait for mails 
—and they were slow—to get mor ana 
bare statement of a fact. 

It is easy to imagine how the 1 ge 
from Montgomery aroused the pl onal 
ambition of the born detective. But, ap- 
parently, the case was not for hin ‘There 
were thief-catchers better knovy n the 
Kast who must first have their fling. ‘They 
tried and failed. Then Met n sug- 
gested that the chief of his secret service, 
in whose ability he felt justified col ence, 
be given a chance. So the « nity 
came and Allan Pinkerton rose to meet it. 

It may be that, being a Scot, erton 
was a natural psychologist. At y rate, 
he thoroughly understood hun nature. 
He worked on the conviction t n an 
can permanently keep a crimit ecret. 
Given favorable conditions, a crit will 
always relieve his own guilty co1 ce by 
taking some one into his confidence. So 
in these early days, with no complicated 
organization to aid him, he set the individ- 


ual wit of himself and his trusted operatives 


against the craft and cunning of the crim- 
inal, and waited in patience for the inevi- 
table result. It was work which required 
ready address, great persistency and com- 
plete personal fearlessness. ‘The first step 
was to locate the suspect; to find the man 
to whom all the circumstances nted as 


the guilty man. This was accomplished 
by careful inquiry, by persistent shadowing 
of every person who might be involved in 
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the case. Sooner or later some clue was 
discovered; some train of circumstances 
pointed irresistibly in a certain direction. 
Then the toils tightened and Pinkerton 
himself, or Bangs or Webster, his identity 
carefully concealed, apparently drifted into 
close touch with the men under suspicion. 
Weeks, perhaps months, went by. All the 
time the casual acquaintance between the 
detective and the suspect deepened into 
intimacy. Finally the guilty man gave 
some proof of his guilt. Then followed a 
speedy arrest; 


practical confession of his guilt and had 
succeeded in recovering almost the whole 
amount of the money stolen. It was such 
early successes as this which firmly estab- 
lished the Pinkerton reputation and laid 
the foundations for the great business 
which to-day keeps an army of one thou- 
sand two hundred men and women per- 
manently busy in the United States alone. 

Here is another case which shows the 
uncanny way in which the old time detect- 
ive went about his work. In pursuance 
of his regular 





the _ prisoner 
was confronted 
with the facts, 
in many cases 
he broke 
down, confess- 
ed and made 
restitution of 
the proceeds of 
his crime. 

Among the 
archives of the 
Pinkertons one 
will find the 
following re- 
ceipt: - 


LA PIERRI 
House, 

Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

August 3, 
1859. 
Received this 
date from Allan 
Pinkerton, of 
Chicago, I1l., 
$39,515.00, be- 
ing the amount 





RS a 





duty, Allan 
Pinkefton was 
traveling inthe 
South and 
happened to 
reach a certain 
cit y on the 
very day when 
the robbery of 
a bank and 
the murder of 
the cashier of 
the bank had 
thrown the 
community in- 
to wild excite- 
ment. With- 
out revealing 
his identity he 
started to 
study the case 
and shortly de- 
cided in his 
own mind, that 
asomewhat 
prominent ci- 
tizen, a friend 








recovered of j 
$40,000 stolen 
from the Ad- 
ams Express 
Co., at Montgomery. Ala., on the 28th day 
of the previous January, and delivered to 
the undersigned, in the original sealed pack- 
age, in which it had been buried in the cellar 
of a dwelling-house in Jenkintown, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa. 
(Signed) 
E. S. SANFORD, Vice-Pres’t and 
Gen’'l Supt. Adams Express Co. 


Within a few months after the case was 
turned over to him for solution, Pinkerton 
had fixed the crime upon the express mes- 
senger, had secured from the guilty man a 


From a photograph taken toward the close of his life. 


of the cashier, 


Allan Pinkerton. who was not 


at all under 
suspicion, was 
in reality the guilty man. This much settled 
he succeeded in getting one of his operatives 
introduced into the house of the suspect 
in the guise of a servant. For the purpose 
of working on the already overwrought 
nervous system of the suspect, the oper- 
ative was instructed to sprinkle on the 
towels, handkerchiefs and other linen used 
by the man a certain perfume which had 
been a favorite with the murdered cashier. 
Through the wall of the bedroom occu- 
pied by the guilty man ran a speaking tube, 
the mouthpiece projecting close to the 
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head of his bed, and through this tube 
the operative woke him up in the dead of 
the night by agonized groans and cries for 
mercy. ‘These methods proved even more 
effective than had been anticipated. After 
enduring the strain for only a single night 
the suspect fled for parts unknown, leaving 
behind him virtual 
his guilt. 

In these days the business of detecting 
criminals had become a highly organized 
science, forming the 
trast possible 


icknowledgment of 


1 
} 
I 


most striking con- 


STORY OF THE 


PINKERTONS 
Bertillon measurements, a description of 
any physical peculiarities which n 
to identify him, a complete histor 





with the 
crude, individ- 
ual efforts of 
the pioneers. 
Suppose, for 
instance, that 
a forged draft 
on New York 
is cashed this 
morning by a 
bank in the vil- 
lage of Mo- 
mence, Ill. 
Within a few 
days the for- 
gery will be 
discovered 
and the paper 
sent back to 
the bank which 
cashed it. Im- 
mediately 
then, if the 
bank is amem- 
ber of the 
American 
Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, the “& 




















facts will be 
telegraphed to 1s h 
the Chicago 

office of the Pinkertons, the agency hand- 
ling, under yearly contract, all criminal 
cases for members of the association. 

The moment this telegram is laid on the 
desk of the general superintendent in 
Chicago, all the resources of the organiza- 
tion are set to work. In the first place a visit 
is paid to the rogue’s gallery,where, among 
the others, are kept on file photographs 
of all the bank forgers who have hitherto 
been arrested in any part of the country. 
With each photograph is kept a specimen 
of the handwriting of the original, his 


Allan Pinkerton. 


Secret Service 


criminal record, and his locat en 
last heard from. It is also kne e 
agency that bank forgers usually in 
gangs, the man who does the act work 
of forging signatures or altering 
rarely, if ever, presenting the eter 
work at a bank for payment, ‘] 
graphs and record cards of men ve 
cashed, forged or altered paper e 
past re also 
take rom the 
1 files. With all 
this material 
in ; chel a 
trust operTa- 
tive dis- 
pate ed to 
Mo ce on 
the I train. 
H « exhibits 
his photo- 
gray the 
banker who 
pal forged 
drat nd, in 
mo st cases, 
the latter ree 
ogn ome 
one f them 
as t picture 
ot t man to 
whom he paid 
the money. 
I} per itive 
the the 
Cl cen- 
cy ec tele 
pl nd im- 
‘ m ¢ tel y 
ohked during the Civil War when he was Chief of the every etiort 1s 
tt dais concentrated 
on the location and capture of crimi- 
nal identified and of the other embers 
of the gang with whom he usually works. 
In the meantime, the agency been 
busy in other ways. ‘The fir egram, 
announcing that the bank has win- 
dled, also brought the information that that 
cashed draft was drawn January 6, 1905, 
by a bank in Lincoln, Nebraska, on its cor- 
respondent in New York, and that the 
serial number of the draft was seven thou- 
sand, six hundred and fifty-nin Imme- 


diately a telegram is sent to the Lincoln 





“ee 


write 
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bank, asking the name of the person to 
whom draft number seven thousand six 
hundred and fifty-nine was sold, and the 
original amount for which it was made out. 
At the same time, a telegram was sent to 
the Omaha office of the agency, ordering 
an operative sent to Lincoln, with dupli- 
cate photographs and records of forgers 
and their pals. Warning is also sent to 
each of the eighteen officers of the agency 
all over the country, giving full details of 
the swindling of the 
Momence bank, and 
ordering a close 
watch to be kept on 
all criminals involved 
in that particular 
branch of crime. 

It may be, that 
before the operative 
who has been sent 
to Momence has 
been heard from, 
word will come in 
response to this tele- 
gram, from the office 
in Kansas City, that 
a well-known bank 
‘‘worker’’ has just 
arrived in town, and 
that he seems to be 
plentifully supplied 
with money. Hehas 
recently been re- 
leased from State’s 
prison in Minnesota, 
and has just had 
time to get into touch 
with his old gang and 
start active opera- 
tions once more. He 
is kept under con- 
stant surveillance, as 
is every other bank 
forger whom it is 
possible to locate. 

By the time word comes from Momence 
that the swindled banker has identified 
one of the photographs as that of the man 
for who.n he cashed the check, it is prob- 
able that some office of the agency, located, 
it may be, in a remote part of the country, 
has the suspect located, and is able to lay its 
hand on him in amoment. Then pains are 
taken to secure the proper warrants and 
other necessary legal papers, in order that 
there may be no escape on technicalities, 





‘Look pleasant, please.”’ 


Taking the photograph of Jack Phillipps, a notori- ten by 66 Blinky ” 
ous crook, One of the first examples Hall 
of criminal photography. Lall, 


and the local police in the town where the 
suspected man is located are called on to 
assist in making the arrest. 

On the other hand, the Momence banker 
may utterly fail to recognize any of the 
photographs shown him as in any way re- 
sembling the face of the man who pre- 
sented the draft. In that case, the opera- 
tive will get from him, backed by the testi- 
mony of all other available witnesses, as 
complete a description as possible of the 
man who uttered the 
forged paper. This 
description will be 
telegraphed .to the 
Chicago agency, 
which will send it at 
once to all its other 
offices, and at the 
same time will send 
a special warning to 
all banks, which are 
members of the asso- 
ciation, advising 
them to be on their 
guard against a man 
of that description. 

Failing an identifi- 
cation by means of 
photographs, the op- 
erative at Momence 
makes a hurried, but 
careful, study of the 
hand-writing on the 
draft and its endorse- 
ments, and compares 
it with the specimens 
of forger’s handwrit- 
ing in his collec- 
tion. Presently he 
may be able to de- 
cide that the en- 
dorsement was writ- 


a_ well-known 
bank ‘‘ worker. ’’He 
communicates that information to the Chi- 
cago agency, and, forthwith, the police de- 
partments of the country, from San Fran- 
cisco to Portland, Me., are notified that 
Pinkerton wants ‘‘ Blinky’’ Hall for a big 
bank ‘‘job.’? The agency works hand-in- 
glove with the various police departments 
of the country, and, inside of twenty-four 
hours, fifty thousand police officers may be 
looking for him. 
But Mr. ‘‘ Blinky’’ Hall may have suc- 
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cessfully disguised his appearance. He 
may have cut off his moustache, let his 
hair grow long, put on glasses; even 
knocked out a front tooth, or acquired a 
painful limp in his left leg. He may have 
gone to aremote part of the country where 
the officials have never seen him before. 
Not yet is he secure from arrest and 
identification. ‘The minute an alarm goes 
out that a big bank robbery has occurred, 
the police in all cities and towns within 





Height, five feet nine and one-half inches. 
Otherwise he does not answer description 
of Hall.’’ 

Back will go the answer: ‘‘ Send us Ber- 
tillon measurements of suspect.”’ 

Every officer of the law in the country, 
and every criminal as well, knows what that 
means. Given these measurements: The 
length of the head, from the base of the 
nose to the base of the dome behind; the 
width of the head at the widest part; the 





‘ 
Photographing a murderer at the Pinkerton Agency. Pat Sheehan, known 
sitting for his portrait. 


five hundred miles of the robbery are 
likely to be ordered to ‘‘bring in’? all 
suspects. As the result of such an order 
hundreds of professional criminals may be 
temporarily locked up, until investigation 
shows whether or not they are connected 
with the case. From a small town in 
Michigan a telegram may reach the Pinker- 
ton agency in Chicago to this effect:— 
‘¢Have man locked up who was picked 
up in the railway hotel this evening. Has 
eight hundred dollars cash on his person. 


Peg-leg, 


length of the forefinger of the left hand; 
the length of the right forearm, and certain 
others which it is not necessary to specify, 
and any one man can be positively identi- 
fied out of a million. They make dis- 
guises ridiculous. ‘They are never the 
same in any two individuals. In the Bu- 
reau of Identification at the Harrison Street 
Station, in Chicago, are kept the Bertillon 
measurements of between seventy thousand 
and eighty thousand criminals, and it is 
impossible to confuse any two of them. 
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Presently the measurements of the Mich- 
igan suspect reach the Chicago office of 
the Pinkertons. Fifteen minutes’ work 
will make it absolutely certain whether or 
not the man under arrest is in fact 
‘* Blinky ’’ Hall or any other well-known 
criminal, and will, if he prove to be such, 
furnish at the same time a complete crimi- 
nal history of his career. 

But the chiefest terror of the Pinker- 
ton’s to evil-doers lies in this: they never 
stop ; they never give up a case in which 
a member of the American Bankers’ 
Association is involved. ‘They will follow 
even the slightest clues for years, and, 
almost without exception, they will, sooner 
or later, run down the criminal and bring 
him to justice. 

So thoroughly is this recognized that the 
little sign hanging in many banking offices 
and reading, ‘‘ Member American Bankers’ 
Association,’’ serves as the best possible 
insurance against the exploits of safe blow- 
ers, sneak thieves and forgers. An amusing 
instance of the influence of this reputation 
is found in acase reported from Wisconsin. 
Sneak thieves entered a banking house in 
an interior city and succeeded in getting 
away with negotiable bonds valued at fifty 
thousand dollars. At the time the rob- 
bery was committed the thieves did not 
notice the sign of the American Bankers’ 
Association which was hanging in an in- 
conspicuous position. When the affair 
became public the fact that the bank which 
had been robbed belonged to the associa- 
tion was also stated. Next day the bank in 
question received by express from Milwau- 
kee a package containing the stolen bonds 
intact. With it was a note: ‘Please put 
your sign where people can see it and save 
trouble,’’ it read. 4 

All this detail, all this simultaneous 
working of widely separated but still har- 
monious parts of the one great machine, 
are developments of the last fifty years. 
When Allan Pinkerton began business in 
1850, detectives as we know them to-day 
were practically unknown outside of Paris 
and London. He was the creator of sci- 
entific detective methods in America. As 
criminals adopted new methods of work, he 
devised new methods of detecting and 
identifying them. ‘The result is, that to- 
day a criminal has less chance of escape, — 
less chance of enjoying his booty in secur- 
ity, —than ever he had before. He can go 


nowhere in the world without the practical 
certainty of, sooner or later, stumbling over 
one of Pinkerton’s live wires, and so sound- 
ing an alarm which will land him behind 
the bars. 

It will be interesting to believers in 
heredity to note that Allan Pinkerton’s 
father was a sergeant of police at Glasgow, 
Scotland, where the future father of detect- 
ives was born, in 1819. In cannot be said, 
however, that young Allan received from 
his father any training in his future pro- 
fession, for, while he was still a young lad, 
the ‘physical force’’ men of the revolu- 
tionary Chartists of those days killed Ser- 
geant Pinkerton, and left the care of his 
family on the shoulders of Allan, and his 
brother, Robert. ‘The young Allan learned 
the trade of a cooper,—which some wag 
has pointed out is the next thing to that 
of acopper, anyhow,—and worked hard at 
it for some strenuous years. Finally, in 
1842, when he had reached the age of 
twenty-three, and circumstances had re- 
lieved him of the care of his father’s fam- 
ily, he took two important and decisive 
steps. He married on one day, and on 
the next he started with his wife for Can- 
ada. His idea was, that he was going to 
find a better place to work at his trade of 
coopering. As a matter of fact, he was 
going to meet a very different destiny. By 
way of foretaste to a stormy and adventure- 
some life, the ship on which the Pinker- 
tons sailed was wrecked on Sable Island. 
jut the young Scotsman and his wife es- 
caped, and made their way by schooner 
around the great lakes to Detroit, and 
thence in a mover’s wagon to the swampy 
little prairie village of Chicago. Necessity 
helped him to find immediate employment 
at the work of making barrels in a Chicago 
brewery, at a wage of fifty cents a day. 

Presently he found that there was a little 
settlement of Scots at the village of Dun- 
dee, Kane county, Ill. It was a most 
natural thing that he should move to that 
friendly neighborhood with his wife, and 
start a cooper shop of his own. And now, 
mark how Mother Nature, having made of 
this man a detective, fairly drove him to 
taking up what she intended should be his 
life work. 

Cooper Pinkerton, looking about for a 
promising place to cut hoop poles for his 
shop, chanced upon Fox Island lying in 
the river of the same name and not far 
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Present Principal William 


from Dundee. ‘The island was a sort of 
unclaimed, no-man’s-land. It was covered 
with a dense growth of the proper kind ot 
timber, and there was no reason why he 


should not help himself. 
But it chanced also that these were the 
days of wild-cat currency. The whole 


country was overrun with gangs of counter- 
feiters, who flooded the cities with bogus 
greenbacks. It chanced, again,—if one 
will have it that way,—that a gang of local 
counterfeiters had picked out Fox Island as 
a lonely and inaccessible place where they 
could set up their printing press and do 
their work in complete safety. ‘They had 
already taken possession, before the first 
trip after hoop poles was made. 

So it happened that one day Allan Pink- 
erton rowed out to Fox Island a cooper 
and came back a detective. He found 
himself that summer afternoon. From that 
time on, there was never a doubt as to the 
work he was to do in the world. He 
stayed on the island just long enough to 
satisfy himself that he had stumbled on a 
nest of counterfeiters. ‘Then he quietly 
slipped back to the main land,—all the 
detective instinct in him aroused,—and 


“1. Pinkerton in his office. 


notified the sheriff of Kane County of what 


he had discovered. He did more than 
that. He became a member of t eriff’s 
posse, and personally assisted in some- 
what dangerous arrest of the members of 
the desperate gang. In this rk he 
showed so much bravery, an¢ much 
natural skill, that the grat eriff 
promptly offered him a commis one 
of his deputies. And so Allan erton 
was first enrolled as the sworn f the 


enemies of society. 
The country was unconscio 


getting 


ready for the coming war over s ry. All 
over the North little bands of A tionists 
were doing their part towards 1 ng the 
conflict inevitable. And a’ Dundee, the 
liberty-loving Scots,who made ¢ inhab- 
itants, established a station of under- 
ground railroad. Allan Pinkerton became 
the head of this work, and to his ingenuity 
and address many a fugitive sl] owed his 
final escape to permanent free in Can- 
ada. While actively engaged in this work, 


Pinkerton made the acquaintance of John 
Brown. 
Meanwhile, in the midst of these various 
activities, the young deputy sheriff was 
623 
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John Brown, friend of Allan Pinkerton. 
From a hitherto unpublished photograph 


also fast making a reputation as a detective. 
He had run down and captured several 
horse thieves and had been chiefly instru- 
inental in the destruction of several gangs 
of country outlaws and the punishment of 
their members. Presently the sheriff of 
Cook County, in which Chicago is located, 
heard of the prowess of the young Scot, 
and offered him a place as a deputy on his 
staff. Here wasa larger field, which Pink- 
erton at once acc epted, A little later he 
was made a special agent at th¢ postoffice 
department; then, when the police force of 
Chicago was put on an organized basis, he 
was given a position as its first and only 
detective. 

In those days the scattered railroads ran 
through much wild and thinly settled 
country, affording plentiful opportunity for 
the operations of train robbers; that was 
also before the time of steel express safes, 
with time locks set so that they cannot be 
opened until the end of the run; conse- 
quently the express companies, which fre- 
quently carried large quantities of cash, 
bullion and valuable papers, were often 
made the victims of the hold-up men. It 
was to the task of preventing crimes of this 
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kind, and properly punishing the men who 
committed them, that Allan Pinkerton and 
his men of the railroad secret service set 
themselves. They were successful—so 
successful that, as has already been de- 
scribed, the Eastern railroads presently be- 
gan to look to them for help. As a result 
of the capture of the men who robbed the 
Adams Express Company, at Montgomery, 
Ala., in 1859, Allan Pinkerton was asked the 
next year to form a secret service on the 
lines of the Pennsylvania and several other 
Eastern railroads. 

In 1860, when Allan Pinkerton, began 
his work on eastern railroads, the whole 
country was already in the throes of what 
was practically civil war. ‘The feeling of 
bitterness in the South had been intensi- 
fied, in fact doubled, by the election of 
Lincoln to the presidency. Pinkerton’s 
operatives in Baltimore and Philadelphia 
presently learned of the existence of a plot 
to assassinate the President in the city of 
Baltimore when he reached there on his 
way to Washington to take the oath of 
office. Allan Pinkerton promptly reported 
the facts to friends of Lincoln in Chicago 
and it was arranged that, without any 
public announcement, the plans should be 
changed and the new president practically 
smuggled into the capital by another route. 
All the arrangements were put into the 
hands of Pinkerton and he successfully 
carried the responsibility. Without diffi- 
culty of any kind the President was safely 
brought to Washington and the plans of 
the conspirators entirely foiled. 

When, shortly after, the war actually be- 
gan, Allan Pinkerton’s old employer and 
friend, George B. McClellan, happened to 
be in Washington and was at once given 
a high commission in the federal army. 
One of his first official acts was to send for 
Allan Pinkerton and persuade him to 
organize a secret service for his army. A 
little later, President Lincoln, whose per- 
sonal relations with the detective had given 
him great confidence in the latter’s powers, 
called Pinkerton to Washington and put 
him at the head of the national bureau of 
Secret Service, under the name of Major 
E. J. Allan. Then began the most adven- 
turesome and thrilling period of Allan 
Pinkerton’s life. Washington was a per- 
fect hot bed of treason, and it became the 
duty of the head of the secret service not 
only to ferret out traitors in the city, but 
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to secure from various parts of the Con- 
federacy accurate information as to future 
plans and prospects. Acting on a princi- 
ple which is still the rule in the Pinkerton 
agency, Major Allan refused to send his 
operatives where he would not go himself. 
Many times he penetrated in disguise even 
to Richmond, the rebel capital, and at im- 
minent risk of his life, brought back 
vitally important information. He also 
employed many daring operatives, both 
men and women, who made repeated trips 
to the Confederate lines, often remaining 
for weeks in positions where detection 
meant a short shrift and a long rope. Yet 
so cleverly was the work done that during 
the whole period of the war, while Pinker- 
ton remained at the head of the govern- 
ment secret service, only one of his oper- 
atives was captured and executed as a spy. 
The one victim was Timothy Webster, 
Allan Pinkerton’s first assistant, and the 
manner of his arrest and execution is a 
good instance of the constant danger which 
surrounded these daring operatives. 
Webster had already done several pieces 
of work which were of great importance to 
the government. He 
joined ‘‘The Knights of Liberty,’’ a 
secret organization in Baltimore, which 
had for its object the murder of President 
Lincoln and other heads of the Federal 
government. Through the information he 
obtained the band of secret assassins was 
broken up. Finally he was sent on what 
proved to be the fatal trip to Richmond. 
Soon after his arrival in the Confederate 
capital he was taken ill and was confined 
for some weeks in his room at a hotel. 
During all this time no reports came to 
Major Allan and the latter began to fear 
that some harm had befallen Webster. 
With that fidelity to the interests and 
welfare of his trusted operatives which 
always distinguished him, Allan Pinkerton 
presently sent two other men, Scully and 
Price, to Richmond with instructions to dis- 
cover what had become of their colleague. 
Shortly before Scully and Price were dis- 
patched on their dangerous errand the 
family of former Governor Morton, of 
Florida, which had been living in Washing- 
ton, fell under suspicion of disloyalty. An 
investigation made by Major Allan proved 
that members of the family were actually 
in communication with the Confederate 
authorities. The family was therefore sent 


had, for instance, 
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to Richmond. The very day tl Price 
and Scully reached Richmond they were 
recognized on the street by one of the 


Mortons, who promptly informed Gen. 
Winder, the Provost Marshal. He had 
the two Pinkerton men arrested; they were 


tried by a court martial and sentenced to 
death as spies. ‘Then, under the 
of the gallows, and hoping to gain leniency 
for themselves, they broke down and im 
plicated Timothy Webster, who was ar- 
rested in his sick room, tried and sen 
to death as a spy. 

When word of this catastrophe reached 


} ] 
nadow 


tent ed 


Allan Pinkerton he went to work with in 
credible energy to save the threatened 
lives of his operatives. By an appeal di- 
rectly to Secretary Stanton and President 
Lincoln, he secured the dispatch of a 
cartel of exchange to the Confederate au- 
thorities at Richmond, offering them their 
choice of Confederate prisoners held by 


the Federal government in exchange for 
Webster, Secretary Stanton finally refusing 
to move on behalf of Scully and Price. 

To this offer the Confederate authorities 
returned a decided negative. ‘Then a sec- 
ond message was sent, threatenin 


g severe 
reprisals in case the sentence of the court 
marshal was carried out. That, t proved 


ineffective, and Webster was executed. 
With the surrender of Lee at Ay 


pomat- 
tox, there closed the first great e] in the 
career of Allan Pinkerton, but a life-time’s 
work remained. No school for outlaws 
was ever better fitted to turn out post- 
graduates in that line than which 
gathered about the banners of the heart 
less and unprincipled guerrill eftains 
who operated in Missouri and the other 
border States, now on one side and ndw 
on the other, owning loyalty to no flag and 
governéd only by their own unbridled 
passions. ‘The declaration of peace meant 
nothing to them. They simply turned 
their evil activities into certain other 
directions. They organized raids on banks 
and postoffices. They rode into country 
towns, armed to the teeth, and shot down 
unoffending citizens in the street 
But Allan Pinkerton was on eir track. 
How he and his men followed the Renos 


and the Jameses, the Molly McGuires and 
all those other post-bellum desperadoes, 
makes a detective story more thrilling than 
any DEMON DICK, the BOY DETECT- 
IVE, ever imagined. 


( To be continued. ) 
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A Story of 


‘*Old Mutton’’ 





BATTLE OF WOOLLY FIELD 


Cross 


By George Allan England 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


EVIE EAT raw mutton wunst,’’ 
ISONERIES said Purrington Sessions 
comtemplatively, crossing 
his lean legs and swallowing a 
J mouthful of tobacco juice 
that impeded his utterance. 
‘« TD)’ Lever tell you’ bout that? No? Huh, 
that’s cur’ous!’’ and then he told me. 

I never shall fergit it in the world. We 

was in the Shennondoah Valley, ’62, Fifth 
New Ham’shire Volunteers, marchin’ up 
the Peninsula to’ ards Gettysburg. ’ Twas 
right after Fair Oaks, where the Rebils 
shot them blacksmith tools, chains an’ rail- 
road irons at us, same’s I tol’ you 
last week. We got sep’rated from 
our comm’sary train some way er 
‘nother, an’ fer two days, sir, we 
hadn’t not so much to eat’s a chick- 
adee. Forage? Shucks! The ken- 
try was peeled cleaner ’n an onion! 
Two blessed swelterin’ days we 
marched, an’ two nights we camped, 
an’ all ’t / got, speakin’ fer myself, 
was one hard tack an’ half a plug of 
mouldy ‘‘ Soldier’s Pride.’’ I had 
ta swap my socks fer ¢ha?, too! 

‘Bout noon of the third day we 
couldn’t drag no further, so old 
Colonel Cross he halted sech of us 
as was still a-crawlin’. ( 

‘* Rest at ease!’’ he c’mmanded, 
ridin’ up an’ down along the line, 
but it didn’t have much effect, 
*cause we was already restin’. 
Then he cantered off, ’cross coun- 
try. 

’Twan’t more’n ten minutes ’fore 
he come gallopin’ back, ridin’ like 
the devil an’ Tom Walker, an’ 
wavin’ his old saber. On he come, 
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lickety split on that long, slim, dark red 
hoss o’ his’n, his stern old voice flarin’ 
out on the wind:— 

‘**Tenshun Batallion !’’ 

We all scrambled up like the Johnny 
Rebs was after him, an’ jostled inta our 
ranks. Some had guns an’ some hadn’t. 
Down old Cross comea-runnin’, saber glit- 
terin’ in the sun:— 

‘* Rear rank open order /”’ 

Six paces back the ragged rear rank 
wavered. 

‘«Boys!’’ he hollered, pullin’ up sudden, 
‘«ther’s the damndest, biggest flock o’ sheep 





Ridin’ like the devil an’ Tom Walker. 
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One yell an’ the reg’ment was off, puttin’ fer them sheep. 


ever I see over yender, an’ I can’t see a 
damn one of ’em! Break ranks march/—’’ 
Jeems Rice! You ever see yaller jack- 
ets jostled outa their nest? Well, we was 
yaller jackets, that’s all. One yell an’ the 
reg’ment was off, puttin’ fer them sheep 
as tight as they c’d put, over rough land, 
ploughed fields, hedges an’ ditches, fifteen 
hundred men, three thousan’ blue legs 
twinklin’ like blazes, eager fer mutton. 

We found it, too, in a hill side pastchure 
half a mile from the road, hundurd an’ a 
half o’ the han’somest, fattest, longest 
wooled critters ever I laid my eyes onto. 
My land, how the wool did fly! In ten 
minutes the hull field was lined with sheep- 
skin, an’ they was wool even, a-hangin’ 
from the red haw bushes. Oné slick ,ram 
got away—a big black cuss that bounded 
over our heads an’ made off inta a piece 
o’ woods—but every other livin’ critter we 
stuck with our jack knives, an’ jerked the 
hide off’n right then an’ thar. You never 
see such a lookin’ lan’ scape in this mortial 
world, now /’ 77 a-goin’ ta tell ye! Woolly 
Field we called it. Looked like a meat 
market had exploded all over the scenery. 

We cut ’em up an’ et ’em right thar in 
that field, squattin’ round the carcasses 
jes’ as they laid. In less ’n five minutes 
hundurds o’ bresh fires was sendin’ their 
little colyumes of smoke up inta the still 
aft’noon air; an’ ’round each fire a bunch 


o’ soldiers was jostlin’ fer room ta poke 
their mutton inta the flame. We whittled 
sticks down peekid, jabbed ’em inta the 
hunks o’ meat an’ tried ta roast it so, but 
’twan’t no use; nubbody c’d wait fer the 


stuff ta cook, an’ ’twan’t more’n 
on the outside an’ half warmed throug] 
all smoky an’ singed blacker’n ircoal 


an’ without a grain o’ salt, when went 
at it, tearin’ an’ gnawin’ with our teeth, 
an’ the grease a-runnin’—hunks o’ fat 
as big’s yer fist—an’ oh! the sm ” that 
thar scorched raw meat! 

We et purt’ nigh all them S$ downs 


right on the spot, an’ what we didn’t eat 


we lugged back ta camp. By night they 
wan’t a thing ta show fer tl ousan’ 
dollars’ wuth o’ blue ribbon critters bat 


a fringe o’ bones along our line an’ 
fifteen hundred bulgin’ bellies. Praps we 
didn’t sleep some that night! I know I 
fer one was poundin’ my ear fit ta kill when 
Alph Coffin kicked me in the r n’ told 


me ta git up quick. Alph was} 
‘¢What’s up ?’’ I whispered. 
‘«¢’Spection, fer them sheep!’’ he whis- 


1: 
Inkie. 


pered back. ‘‘Don’t you he d Cross 
jawin’ along the line ?”’ 

Sure enough, old Cross comin’ 
along, with a couple lieutenants, routin’ 
out the orderlies. 

‘Fer Heaven's sake, you fellers,’’ says 
he to ourn, when he reached ’em, ‘git 
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your men up jes’ as soon ’s God ’Il let ye! 
You'll all be ’spected in the mornin’,’’ 
says he, ‘an’ it’s past three o’clock 
already. Have your men put these bones 
out a sight at wunst, tmmejsiate, an’ bury 
what meat there is left, also have ’em clean 
up pers’nally. Th’ owner of them sheep 
has reported to McClellan, an’ they’ll be 
the devil ta pay if they’s a speck er spot ta 
be seen! Rustle ’em out in a hurry, an’ 
don’t let ’em make any noise, nuther ! ’’ 

The orderlies understood, all right 
enough, an’ don’t ye doubt it; an’ ’twan’t 
more’n a quarter of an hour ’fore the 
darndest clean-up was a-goin’ on that ever 
you hear tell of. Meat was buried, haver- 
sacks scrubbed, linin’s ripped out an’ 
burnt, an’ everything in camp gone over 
inch by inch, As fer the bones, we took 
an’ carried ¢hem (bushels of ’em!) down 
the road quite a piece ta the camp o’ the 
Seventh New York Zouaves—them critters 
that wore big pants. The Seventh was a 
crack reg’ment an’ allus looked down on 
us fellers from New Hampshire—called us 
hay-seeders, bummers an’ the biggest darn 
pack o’ thieves that ever came out-a the 
States. We never said nothin’ in return, 
but that time I’m thinkin’ we made ’em 
take their back-tracks mighty lively. 

When it come mornin’, sure enough we 
was all turned out fer inspection an’ stood 
up in a row like so many ten-pins. Th’ 
owner come pikin’ down the line, mad- 
der’n hops, an’ with him some little Jack 
o’ Diamonds of an off’cer. Sech an in- 
spection I never hope ta see agin! It’sa 
wonder they didn’t prospec’ down our 
throats with a telescope. 

When they came ta me, after a ’tarnal 


long time, old Jack o’ Diamonds stopped 
short and said:— 

‘‘This man here /ooks like he’s had 
some fresh meat lately. Open yer haver 
sack!’’ 

I opened it, an’ they wa’n’t nothin’ in 
it but my dishes an’ sugar sack. 

‘¢Where’s the linin’, you?’’ snaps the 
little Jack. 

‘*Jeems Rice! I chawed that up an’ 
swallowed it years ago!’’ says I. 

Well, sir, they never convicted us after 
all, hunt as much as they’d a mind to. 
But, say! You’d just ought-a ben thar 
when they come ’ long ta the Seventh New 
York! Don’t say a word! .... At 
peep o’ day they was routed out, the most 
s’prised lot-a men ever you see, an’ mad / 
Now you cert’nly are talkin’! Their reg’- 
mental front looked like that thar Valley o’ 
Bones it tells about in the Scriptur, som’ - 
eres. I cal’late that’s whar I learned 
some 0’ my fanciest cuss-words, that thar 
summer mornin’ in the Shannondoah. 

Well, that’s most all. We was all lookin’ 
fer another inspection, but it never come, 
an’ peace descended on us like a snappin’- 
turtle-dove. We had all kinds-a sympathy 
an’ ta spare fer them Zouaves, you bet; 
they had ta pay some ten hundred odd 
dollars fer our little meat-lunch, an’ we c’d 
afford ta be gen’rous with sympathy. Old 
Cross he come along nex’ day. 

‘*Lord, boys!’’ he said to our mess, ‘*] 
wisht I’d-a had salt ta give ye, but I done 
my best! Nex’ time, praps, I kin put ye 
onta better forage. Mum, boys, mum!’’ 
They wa’n’t never a better off’ cer in this 
vale o’ tears than old Mutton Cross, now 
Jim’ a-goin’ ta tell ye. 





‘This man looks like he'd had some fresh meat.” 
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THE CITIZEN AND THE JURY 


How Men Hurt Themselves by Neglecting to Serve the State 


By George 


HE first thing the average 
business man does when the 
jury notice is served on him 

Then he either 
looks up his pull, that ex- 
pressive American name for 
the underground railroad around the law, 
or he consults his lawyer. For next to 
paying his taxes there is no other respon- 
sibility of citizenship which seems so gal- 
ling to him as the very thought of sitting 
on a jury. 

After the affable Irishman who served 
the hated paper on him has left, he sits 
with it in his hand and broods over the 
bitter visitation. He thinks of forty things 
that he has not thought of before which he 
now sees that his business absolutely re- 
quires him to perform and which he will 
be unable to do because he has to serve 
on ajury. The more he thinks about it 
the worse it becomes until bankruptcy 
stares him in the face. Job with his many 
afflictions never had anything so grievous; 


Is to swear. 





W. Alger 


by divine mercy he was not compelled in 
addition to his own woes to pass judgment 
on the quarrels of Bildad and E After 
he has vented his feelings for few more 
minutes on his clerk and the stenographer 
he can bear it no longer, so he telephones 
to find out about his pull. If he has no 


pull he goes to see his lawyer. 

When he puts the jury notice in the 
lawyer’$ hands the look of pleased antici 
pation fades from the latter’s face. Get- 
ting an old client off the jury is usually re 
garded by the client as a favor not requir 
ing a fee and the lawyer knows it 


‘*Didn’t you get another tice six 
months or so ago,’’ the lawyer asks in an 
abstracted tone, ‘ telling you to go downto 
the Commissioner of Jurors’ office to be ex- 
amined as to your qualifications as a juror? ’’ 
Yes, the man has a vague recollection of 


some notice—had intended to take care 

of it at the time but had mislaid and for- 

gotten it. Moreover he had not paid much 

attention to it for it was not a regular jury 
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notice anyway as it did not say anything 
about going to court. 

‘¢Well,’’ says the learned one, ‘* per- 
haps it isn’t too late yet. We will look 
and see if you are onthe exempt list. He 
takes down a big book and finds the list 
of persons whom the law, which falsely 
claims to have no favorites, exempts from 
jury duty and together they scan it for a 
means of escape. It is a fairly long list. 
lo the biased mind of the afflicted one 
everybody appears to be on it but the plain 
business man, 

First comes the clergy, ‘‘ ministers of 
any religion officiating as such and not 
foliowing any other profession.’’ Now 
through just what special claims the clergy 
is exempt from jury duty is not very plain. 
It appears to the business man’s preju- 
diced mind that the men who make a life 
work of talking about divine justice and 
the golden rule should seize upon jury 
work as a great opportunity for service well 
within their calling, instead of being the 
Abou Ben Adhems of the exempt. But his 
lawyer with a touch of professional cynicism 
assures him that it is easier to expound 
from the pulpit theoretical or ideal justice 
than to bring in a fair verdict in a dog 
case and adds that there is no demand 
in the law courts for jurors with lawn 
ties and reversed collars. 

Following the ministers in the exempt 
classes come the other professions—the 
lawyers, the doctors, the teachers, editors, 
officers of railroads and vessels, national 
guardsmen, honorably discharged _fire- 
men, and then hope comes, ‘‘ persons 
physically incapable of performing jury duty 
by reason of severe sickness, deafness or 
other physical disorder.’’ ‘*Well,’’ the 
inan tells his lawyer with a sigh of relief, 
‘‘l’ve got a doctor who has _ tended 
my family for fourteen years. If he 
don’t fix me up a certificate that will 
get me out of this jury business after all 
the money I’ve paid him—well, something 
will drop. My hearing never has been 
quite the same since I had a boil in my 
ear seven years ago.”’ 

The lawyer looks at him skeptically. 
‘* You should have tried that on the Com- 
missioner when you got the first notice to 
come down to see him,’’ he says at length. 
‘*Still, if you are physically incapable of 
serving, and your doctor makes up a good, 
stiff certificate, perhaps the judge will let 





you off this time. You'll get called again, 
though, pretty soon, and have to go 
through the same business, unless you get 
the Commissioner to mark you off his list.’’ 

With this small crumb of comfort, the 
business man goes up town. He under- 
stands now why Wilkins, his corpulent 
competitor in the knit goods line, was for 
five years the local jest of his suburban 
town, because of his membership on the 
volunteer fire department, and why Taylor, 
the lace importer, is in the National 
Guard. They were exempt, or soon would 
be, when the term of service which the 
law requires for exemption had ,expired. 
For himself, not being a member of either 
of these jury clubs, he thinks there is 
nothing but the temporary relief to be 
afforded by the accommodating conscience 
of the family doctor. 

Now, as a matter of fact, if the dodger 
had further inquired, there are plenty of 
other good excuses, suggested as well as 
sanctioned by the law. The death or 
dangerous sickness of the juror’s wife or 
of a near relative, or even of a near relative 
of his wife, will do. With a green or 
credulous judge, a well told story that the 
juror’s ‘‘ business will be materially injured 
by his attendance,’’ may be successful. 
But the business man has an almost super- 
stitious faith in the doctor’s certificate. By 
common tradition it is a precious amulet, a 
potent charm against jury business and all 
its attendant troubles. The hearing of the 
manifold excuses by which a large percent- 
age of ‘‘drawn’’ jurors try to avoid serv- 
ing is part of the regular work of a trial 
judge on the opening day of the court 
term, and long experience makes the aver- 
age judge exceedingly suspicious of all 
kinds of juror’s excuses, particularly of 
physicians’ certificates. For to such bad 
eminence has the profession attained by 
yielding to the pressure of ‘‘ old patients” 
suffering from incipient jury duty, that a 
special statute has been enacted in New 
York, making it a misdemeanor for a phy- 
sician to give a false certificate ‘‘ for the 
purpose of enabling a person to be dis- 
charged, or excused, or exempted as a 
trial juror.’’ The judge rarely takes a 
doctor’s certificate for quite its face value, 
and looks for further evidence of the 
juror’s disability. 

Some years ago a juror came before a 
Supreme Court judge in Brooklyn with a 
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certificate that he was incapacitated for 
jury duty by deafness. The certificate was 
couched in the most technical of medical 
phraseology, and the judge gravely read it 
through while the afflicted juror stood by, 
his hand behind his ear, in an attitude of 
pained attention. Finally the judge looked 
up and said softly: ‘‘I’m sorry for you, 
sir, you can go.”’ 

‘* Thank you,’’ said the delighted juror, 
starting to leave the platform. 

‘Back and sit roared His 
Honor, ‘‘ where you will be in readiness 
to act as a trial juror in this court. ‘This 
certificate is a lie.’’ 

Another doctor’s certificate story has as 
its subject a somewhat miserly East Side 
Jew, the owner of many tenements in the 
neighborhood of Delancey street. Being 
of a saving nature and having no family 
physician, he had gone to Gouverneur 
Hospital and obtained from a young am- 
bulance surgeon a certificate which he 
presented with much confidence to the 
judge. His Honor read it, put on his 
glasses, read it again, and a quiet smile 
came over his face. ‘‘ Mr. Kominsky,’’ 
said he, holding up the paper, ‘‘do you 
know what this says?’’ The latter shook 
his head mournfully. ‘* Listen, then, and 
see if you understand it. ‘This is to cer- 
tify that I have carefully examined Ahab 
Kominsky, and find his cerebral contents 
such that he is unfit to serve as a trial 
juror. J. P. Ryan, M. D.’”’ 

While the clerk pounded for order, the 
Court continued drily,—glancing at the 
amused faces of the other jurors, —‘‘ Mr. 
Kominsky, I am very sorry, but this is not 
a legal excuse. If it were, the Court would 
often be without sufficient jurors for its 
work. You must serve.’’ A few moments 
later, when an interpreter translated into 
Yiddish the mysterious words ‘‘ cerebral 
contents’’ to the unfortunate Kominsky, 
his distress was pitiable. ‘‘ Mein Gott!’’ he 
moaned, ‘‘that I should give that young 
doctor mans two dollars for such a paper.” 

Another story of a somewhat similar na- 
ture is told of an East Broadway merchant 
of the same race, named Hyman Pelkin. 
Having been drawn for jury service in the 
Supreme Court in New York City, he went 
down town to the court house the day be- 
fore that on which he was summoned to 
appear, to see if he might learn of a way 
of escape. In one of the parts of the 


down,”’ 


Supreme Court there is a middle-aged 
Irish clerk known to a host of lawyers as 
‘*Mac,’’ the rest of his name being 
shrouded in obscurity. A fine compound 
of kind-heartedness, irascibility and a vast 
amount of knowledge of that branch of the 
law known as ‘‘practice,’’ a fund con- 
stantly drawn upon by lawyers and by law- 
yers’ clerks, who want accurate informa- 
tion about such matters without having to 
look them up. 

Hyman Pelkin followed the procession 
of inquirers and came to ‘‘ Mac,’’ who 
listened sympathetically to his trouble. 
The Irish oracle bethought him that the law 
requires a trial juror to be worth two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. ‘‘Hyman,’’ said 
he, looking at his questioner’s somewhat 
shiny garments, ‘‘ are you worth two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars?’’ Hyman did not 
fancy the question, but he grudgingly ad 
mitted that he was worth that amount, 
adding irrelevantly that he ‘‘ vas a poor 
man, and could not pay that mu 

** You never were a soldier—you never 
got discharged as a fireman, did you ?’’ 
continued his questioner facetiously. 

‘*What, ‘a fireman,’ you don’t say. 
Why you’re all right, Hyman, my boy. 
You get your certificate showing you got 
honorably discharged and hand it to the 
judge. He'll let you off all right. Get 
along now and don’t bother me any 
more.’’ 

The following day in the list of jurors 
with excuses appeared Hyman Pelkin with 
a document in his hands which he had ob- 
tained at some labor and by an 
fifty cents. The judge opened and read 
it. ‘The paper was a certificate under 
the great seal of the Court of General Sés- 
sions which set forth that a jury duly im- 
panelled in that court in the case of the 
People against Pelkin had acquitted the 
said Hyman Pelkin from the charge of 
arson in the second degree and that the 
court thereupon had ordered the prisoner 
discharged. 


expense of 


‘¢So that is what you meant ’’—began 
the judge slowly. ‘‘ Yes, Your Honor”’ 
—Hyman broke in eagerly. ‘‘I vas a 
fireman and I got discharged.’’ He was 
excused, 

But there is a serious as well as a 
comic side to jury dodging. ‘The extent 
of its practice by business men _ is 
such as may be fairly called alarm- 
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ing. ‘Take New York City for example. 
When men who are summoned to appear 
at court to serve on juries fail to respond 
to that summons a fine is usually imposed 
of from fifty to two hundred dollars. Dur- 
ing the last jury year the records of the 
Commissioner of Jurors show that in old 
New York city (not including Brooklyn) 
there were such fines imposed against some 
fifteen hundred individuals amounting to 
over one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars!’ In the Supreme court alone in that 
city the fines thus imposed in that year 
amounted to seven hundred and sixty-six 
thousand two hundred and _ seventy-five 
dollars. 

These fines, it should be remembered, are 
for the most part imposed only against the 
men who, having no plausible excuse of any 
kind, simply ignore the jury notice entirely. 
These figures take no account of the in- 
finitely larger army of jury-dodgers who 
make up excuses, present them, and get 
out of jury service without any such 
penalty being imposed upon them. Dur- 
ing the same period in New York City 
thirty-three thousand five hundred men 
were required to appear in the courts for 
service as jurors—and of this number only 
thirteen thousand six hundred and sixty- 
nine actually served—nearly twenty-thou- 
sand, or sixty per cent. dodged the jury 
box. Statistics of other large American 
cities would undoubtedly show similar per- 
centages, 

As business life gets more complex, the 
jury system is year by year being put to 
severer tests and its efficacy in the pur- 
poses of justice is being daily questioned 
by inconoclasts who would destroy it. For 
the commercial methods current in our 
time are not so simple as they were cen- 
turies ago, and, when they are involved in 
disputes between merchants, a higher order 
of intelligence is required in the jury box. 
The property interests which must be set- 
tled by jury trials are infinitely greater 
than ever before. If the jury system is 
not to break down and be discarded, this 
demand which our time makes for intelli- 
gent men in jury work must be met. It 
will not be met if business men who have 
been trained to understand such matters 
shirk and evade that work. 

Once in a while the ‘‘jury dodger,’’ the 
man who is unwilling to devote any of his 
own time to settling disputes between his 


neighbors in the law courts, finds himself 
in need of an honest and intelligent jury 
to pass on the merits of a lawsuit of his 
own. ‘The writer is able to record at least 
one such case. The ‘‘jury dodger’’ in 
question was a large clothier and had 
been accustomed to elude jury service by 
the annual donation of an overcoat where 
it would do the most good, and he made no 
secret of this scheme by which for perhaps 
a dozen years he had avoided being 
‘*drawn.’’ He was, however, a large real 
estate owner and one day an old Irish 
woman fell down stairs in one of his tene- 
ment houses and promptly brought suit 
against him for a fabulous sum which she 
demanded for her injuries. When the case 
came to trial it happened that the list of 
jurors from which his twelve men in the 
box had to be selected was precisely what 
he deserved. ‘The jury system in his case 
was just what he and other jury dodgers 
of his class had tried to make it! A 
stupider or more irresponsible looking 
dozen of men would be hard to get together 
anywhere. Only one of them evidenced 
outwardly even the remotest sign of pros- 
perity and he turned out to be a Tenth 
Avenue saloon keeper. When the case 
was tried, the weight of evidence was en- 
tirely against the old woman, for she had 
but herself for a witness in her own behalf, 
against four or five witnesses called by her 
jury dodging adversary. But the jury, after 
listening apathetically to the eloquence of 
the defendant’s lawyer, promptly brought 
in a verdict of nearly four thousand dollars 
against him. It is to be hoped that the 
old lady got her money, for so far as the 
defendant was concerned, the community 
had furnished him with just the jury to 
which he was fairly entitled. 

The man who is too selfish to devote any 
of his own precious time to the performance 
of one of the few direct personal duties 
which in our country the State demands, 
surely has no right to expect that when he 
wants a jury for his own case he will find 
other business men any more ready than 
himself to drop their work and spend their 
equally valuable time in examining his 
lawsuit and getting justice done for him. 
So far as he is concerned, they have an 
equal right to be ‘‘ busy.”’ 

It is a curious, but very significant fact, 
that the persons who are most severe in 
condemning the defects of the jury system 
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are usually those who know least about it. 
The business men who are most afraid of 
courts and lawsuits, who are most easily 
blackmailed by ‘‘strike’’ lawsuits into 
paying unjust claims made against them 
and who abandon just claims of their own 
are, in the vast majority of cases, men who 
have had no actual contact with the jury 
service themselves. ‘The best friends of the 
jury system, on the other hand, are men 
who have served on a jury themselves, 
and who, from personal acquaintance with 
it, know to what extent the plain, ordinary, 
every-day citizen can be counted on to do 
what is right in settling the disputes of 


litigants. There are many high class busi 
ness men, who yet make a principle of 
serving on juries when they are called 
upon to do so and who do it freely, 
without grumbling and without making any 
particular virtue of it. It is rarely indeed 


that one of these 
tically or despairing 
itself. 

Sitting on the jury ought to be consid- 
ered very well worth while as a part of a 
business man’s education. Every man in 
the business world is practically certain 
some time in his life to have a lawsuit of 
the kind which a jury will have to settle. 
It would seem a matter of common sense 
for him to know something at first hand 
about the workings of the system by which 
his own case will have to be decided. 

The chances are good that, if he serves 
once, even if he grumbles and tries to 
dodge, he will go more willingly the next 
time. For the public task which jury 
service imposes is really neither onerous 
nor unreasonable. On the contrary there 
are many incidents and much variety. 
Many an acquaintance made among jurors 
has moreover proved of advantage after- 
wards. There is always much to be learned 


men speak pessimis- 
y of the jury system 


there, including law, business, a1 


all, human nature. 


Moreover,—a point which the 


writers on the jury system us 


overlooked or ignored,—the just 


it is good for the litigant to rece 
for the juror to give. 

Che greater part of the ordinai 
man’s working life is a struggle, 
selfish struggle, in a highly « 


commercial world, to get the bett 


This has 
to make him see things from on 
that 
interests 


business adversaries. 


his own ; 
to 
with 
what, but for the stress of comp 
might consider the rights of ot 


as paramount, 
overlook, or to regard 


jury system breaks into his busi 


by taking him away from it puts 
position where, for a consideral 
of time, he 
advantage or 
competitors and must devote 
mind and conscience to the higl 
difficult task of doing justice. 
Che jury system is one of the 
ocratic of institutions. T’ 
wealth and education finds hims 
in the same jury box with men 
vantages have been fewer, and y 
After they 
together, and in the simple wor 
juror’s oath have sworn 


sonal 


our 


sessions are less. 
‘well 
try the issues joined between | 
defendant, and a true verdict 
cording to the evidence,’’ each 
learns that the love of justice d 
long solely to any one class, but 
to all. And that when the bias « 
interest has been removed,—and 
ice is usually free from such infl 
the vast majority of men beli 
play, and will do their best to hel; 
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VIDENCE 


The Story of a Jury Room 


By F. D. 


WITH 


LOSE upon midnight the 
jury was ready to take its 
first ballot in the notorious 
Stratton case. 

The twelve men had been 
locked into a stuffy room, 
going over the evidence, since supper. It 
was a recapitulation that consumed time, 
for the charge was murder, the evidence 
was circumstantial, village gossip had com- 
plicated it bewilderingly, and the crime had 
been particularly atrocious, so far as ap- 
pearances went. 

Upon the long table the numbered ex- 
hibits of the case were grouped—an ash 
spoke from a wagon wheel, one end of 
which was discolored with dark stains; a 
woman’s cheap straw hat battered pathet- 
ically; charred fragments of clothing—all 
hideously familiar after many days of hand- 
ling in the court room. Beside the table 
blue-print map of premises, 





stood a 
framed. 

The foreman of the jury leaned back in 
his arm-chair and thoughtfully raked a lead 
pencil through his grizzled beard. One 
juror had picked up the stained spoke and 
was squinting at it as though he hoped to 
find some new evidence to brace his resolve 
to convict. 

‘““We seem to have covered the ground 
pretty well, so far as talk goes,’’ he observed. 

\ few grunted assent. 

‘*It seems to me,’’ the foreman went 
on, ‘*that we’d better make this ballot 
strictly secret, so that talk can’t be passed 


around outside this room. There are nu- 


merous relatives on both sides, and many 

are friends of ours—of some of us—and—’’ 

‘*That is, you mean to say it would be 

well in case of a disagreement ?” suggested 
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Holman 
PECK 


a juror who tipped forward in 
his elbows on the table. ‘‘ Of 
we’re all one way—’’ 

Several jurors had snorted as though 
expressing doubt of a disagreement. ‘The 
foreman hastened to say:— 

‘*That’s what I had in 
case of a disagreement!’’ 


his chair, 
course, if 


mind! In 


‘‘This case has cost the county more 
than four thousand dollars to try, and if we 
don’t find a verdict one way or another we 
shall be pretty poor tools,’’ put in another 
with much decision. ‘‘I should hate to 
go out of this room and face taxpayers. 
I’m going to be frank with you. A flush- 
out is bound to hurt my canvass for county 
commnissioner.’’ 

The foreman glared at the candid poli 
tician. ‘* Hawkins,’’ he said, ‘such lan- 
guage in a jury room in disgraceful. Per 
sonal considerations, yes and cost to a 
county are shut out by that door there. 
Here is what we have to do with, and this 
alone,’’ he added vibrating his finger at 
the papers and exhibits on the long table. 
‘* We are locked in here with the evidence 
and with a man’s life in our 
with our—our consciences.’’ 
neck and his cheeks reddened 
with choler. 

Hawkins grunted, folded his arms and 
sat back in his chair. 

‘*T take it you find the secret ballot 
agreeable,’’ suggested the foreman standing 
up. As one of the county’s influential 
men he dominated them. They murmured 
assent, 

‘¢<«Yes’ means conviction, ‘ No’ acquit 
tal,’’ he went on. He drew a big jack 
knife from his pocket, pulled toward him a 
block of paper with sheets bound at the 


hands and 
His bulging 
as though 
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end with red wax and sliced a strip the 
long way off the block, driving his knife to 
the pasteboard backing. Then he junked 
the strip into twelve little cubes, sliding 
each cube to a man as he cut. The end 
cube remained for him. 

The jurors prepared their votes with 
various methods of concealment. A young- 
ish man, who puffed a cigar cocked assert- 
ively, wrote ‘‘Yes”’ with a flourish and 
waited for the hat with strip frankly out- 
stretched. <A few exhibited as little pains 
to conceal, but the majority wrote behind 
the shield of their arms and palmed their 
slips. 

The foreman overturned the hat upon 
the green tablecloth, tapped to dislodge 
the slips, and counted, the others crowd- 
ing about. 

‘¢Twelve,”” he announced. 
‘Yes’ and three ‘ No’.’’ 


‘* Nine 
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Far’s I’m concerned, if I’ve got ears to 
hear a charge, the judge put it up to us as 
clever as a judge can that Asa Dorr killed 
that woman. He had been engaged to 
her,’’ he went on, summarizing the familiar 
evidence, ‘‘she went back on , he’s 
got a cross-grained streak in him anyway, 
he made threats, he was the man ycame 
running out of her barn that day s ting to 
the neighbors that he had found r body. 
And there it was in that horse-st with 
the flames licking around it. M e and 
opportunity That’s what the judge bore 
down on. Blast it! We’ve been over 
this thing time and again. Now, who is 
spiking, and what for?’’ 

‘«'There’s his hollering to the neighbors 
when he might have let the barn burn up, 
and her in it,’’ interposed another juror, 
with his forehead squizzled in hesitation. 

‘‘ Rattled, that’s all !’’ said the young- 


The jurors straightened and gazed at 
each other without speaking. 

‘‘T order another ballot immediately,’’ 
said the foreman. 

The youngish man relighted his cigar be- 
fore writing, and observed, sotto voce, 
*<Tt ought to be a clear quill next whack.”’ 

‘¢ Probably will be,’’ mumbled his neigh- 
bor. ‘‘Hope so. I’m—er-r-r—aouw! 
sleepy.’’ 

‘* Ten for conviction, two for acquittal,’’ 
said the foreman. His stubbed fingers 
pushed the scattered slips into the middle 
of the table, and the jurors went over them 
curiously. They noticed that one of the 
men voting ‘‘ No’’ had rudely printed the 
word, affording no clue to identity by his 
handwriting. In the next ballot, only this 
printed ‘‘No’’ appeared. Eleven favored 
conviction. A half dozen ballots followed 
rapidly, no one speaking. One ‘‘ No,’’— 
that printed one,—inexorably blocked 
agreement. 

‘We'll wait a bit,’’ suggested the fore- 
man. 

The jurymen disposed themselves about 
the room, and were silent for a time, pon- 
dering rather grouchily. Some lighted 
pipes and cigars. Covert glances were ex- 
changed, as though the men hoped that 
the unknown dissenter would declare 
himself. 

‘‘Mr. Foreman,’’ said the youngish 
juror after a time, ‘‘it seems to me it’s up 
to some one here to say a word, and let us 
in if he’s got anything up his sleeve. 


sh man crisply. ‘* All murderers stub 
their toes somewhere, and Asa Dorr isn’t 
what you'd call a professional.’’ 

‘But he could have covered it if he had 
waited,’’ persisted the other mat 

‘¢Yes, and a half a dozen people might 


have seen that smoke,—same’s he claims 
he did,—and rushed in there and found it 
before the fire got well started. And 
then, who would have been dropped on 
but Asa Dorr, her next neighbor, and the 
fellow she jilted ? Didn't you evel hear 
of such a thing as a bluff, Mister ?”’ 

‘I know how it looks,’’ th ror re- 


torted, ‘‘ but what I’m trying to fetch out 
is, that no one has proved that there wasn’t 
some one in that barn ahead of him.’’ 

‘Well, let’s vote again,’’ yawned a 
juror. 


Again the curt ‘* No’’ block the Bal- 
lot. The jurors looked at each other rest- 
lessly, und even angrily. It was certainly 
irritating not to know just which one was 
hanging out in this fashion. ‘They sat 


Most of them hauled 
their chairs into little groups as the chance 
friendships of the past week 


down and smoked. 


rompted. 


The foreman sat alone at the table, writing 
slowly. 

Several jurors had withdrawn to the dark 
places in the big room, and were hunched 


down in their chairs, snoring with varying 
resonance. The foreman kept on with his 
writing. One of 9 group of four smokers, 
who were bunched ‘a a hollow square in a 
corner, peered through the blue haze. 
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‘* Guess the foreman must be writing a 
love-letter to his new wife,’’ he murmured 
humorously. 

‘*His wife! Why, she’s right in the 
court-room all the time, ’iendin’ out on 
the trial, isn’t she? ”’ 

The jurymen chuckled. 

‘Oh, he was married only two weeks 
before this trial started in, and that makes 
a difference, you know. We always reck- 
oned that he was a settled old bach,’’ the 
man went on. ‘‘ But as A. Ward used to 
say, ‘Love doos bust out amongst us!’ 
He married that rich, good-looking, red- 
headed Sprague widow, and the story has 
always been that he courted her years ago, 
before she married Sprague, and that he 
got the mitten,—or there was a row, —or 
something. ’’ 

‘¢ And then he waited for her, eh ?’’ 

‘¢Mnm-huh! Seems like it.’’ 

‘* Well, they say patient waiters are no 
losers,’’ declared another man in the group. 
‘* Any one who has seen her looking down 
from the gallery at him the last week in 
court would know she was all gone on 
him. And I'll bet he thought a master 
sight of that woman to hang on and wait 
for her as he did.’’ 

**Say,’’ another blurted, hooking the 
cuspidor toward him with his toe, ‘‘ there’s 
one thing about this case that has disap- 
pointed me like the devil.’’ 

The others blinked at him, mutely 
curious. 

‘¢ They didn’t put that young one on the 
stand. ”’ 

“What does a four-year-old child 
amount to as a witness? You and | 
wouldn’t take any stock in that evidence.’’ 

‘¢ The county attorney would have put 
him on, though, if the judge hadn’t ruled 
against it. I suppose it’s good law all 
right, a young one not understanding the 
nature of an oath, and all that, but I tell 
you, boys, this sitting on a murder case 
makes you think pretty hard.’’ It was 
the youngish juror who was speaking. 
‘* Half the time it seems to me that Law is 
trying to trip Justice up. You see I live 
pretty close to where this happened and I 
know the people.’’ 

Curiosity snapped in the eyes of the 
other three. 

‘** But about this boy,’’ suggested one. 

‘** You were saying you live near by!”’ 

The youngish juror hesitated a moment 
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and 
out. 

‘*You’ve all seen the boy—the Widow 
Stratton’s boy. The peaked nose woman, 
his aunt, has been holding him in her 
lap most of the time. She’s had him 
since the thing happened. You’ll remem- 
ber that the neighbors found him eating 
candy under a lilac bush in front of the 
house on the other side from the barn. 
This was after the fire had been put out. 
They all went at him so brash with ques- 
tions that he got scared—as a little shaver 
would, you know—and wouldn’t say a 
word. Now it seems—’’ his voice grew 
husky with excited interest and the others 
hunched nearer, ‘‘ that the aunt has been 
pumping the boy easy along and has worked 
out of him that a man stuck his head out 
of the barn door and called to his mother 
while she was mopping the kitchen floor. 
There was the floor half mopped, as you 
remember the evidence of the neighbors. 
Boy says mother went to the barn and 
went in and that the man came out to meet 
him, the boy, who was hurrying after her 
and gave him a stick of candy and told 
him to go around in front of the house and 
shake the lilac bush and some more would 
drop off. Well, the folks found him under 
the bush and the stick of candy that he 
was sucking was not all gone.’’ 

‘« The child must have seen the face of 
his mother’s murderer,’’ gasped a member 
of the group. 

‘¢ How does the boy describe him ?”’ 

‘*Oh, about as you’d expect a young 
one to. He stands up on tiptoe and says, 
‘Big! Tall!’ And then he pats his chin 
and says, ‘ Hair!’ ’’ 

‘¢ Asa Dorr hasn’t got any whiskers,” 
mumbled a juror nervously. 

‘*No, but I’ve heard and I won’t say 
how,’’ returned the youngish juror 
shrewdly, ‘‘that the fine legal point was 
raised that a four-year-old child couldn't 
distinguish between real and false whiskers. 
The man may have been disguised.”’ 

‘« Widow Stratton wouldn't have dropped 
everything and gone out there to meet 
a disguised man,’’ objected one of the 
jurors. 

‘« Let me tell you this,’’ said the young- 
ish man firmly, ‘‘ whoever it was that called 
her into the barn, whiskers or no whiskers, 
she knew him. A woman don’t go to 
But as to that 


then his gossiping instincts broke 





meet strangers that way. 
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man being the murderer’’—the tone of 
his voice indicated that he had arrived at 
the dramatic part— ‘‘the boy has told his 
aunt all at once people ‘ meouwed in the 
barn,’ as he expressed it, and the man 
pushed him toward the bush and ran into 
the barn as fast as he could go.’’ 

‘What does that prove ?’’ asked one. 

‘*Tt proves,’’ answered a juror who had 
not yet spoken, ‘‘ that by keeping at a 
young one, suggesting and coaxing, you 
can get him to say almost anything, and 
finally stick to it. No wonder they 
wouldn’t admit such testimony.”’ 

‘*How long has Percy Stratton been 
dead ?’’ some one asked. 

‘*Six years,’’ replied the youngish juror; 
‘‘at least so the inscription on his grave 
stone says.’’ 

‘* But this boy—’’ a man gasped. 

‘¢ Some say there was a secret marriage 
—others say almost anything. We have 
enterprising gossips down our way.” 

‘¢Then, Dorr—’’ 

‘©You’ve heard of Johnny Guess-so, 
brother? Well, Johnny Guess-so has a 
terrible big business in our town, but Widow 
Stratton, with her chin up and her eyes 
straight ahead and her secret in her heart, 
always walked right past Johnny. She paid 
the mortgage on her farm, put money inthe 
bank, and zwou/dn’¢ marry Asa Dorr, who 
made himself nigh crazy in following her. 
Poor devil! You can’t help pitying him.’’ 

The men about him leaned back in their 
chairs and looked at each other blankly. 

‘*Do you mean to say there’s a better 
motive than Dorr—’’ began one, but the 
youngish juror checked him promptly. 
‘*Hold on! Now you are beginning toimag- 
ine things that might have happened. That 
kind of truck isn’t before us in the case. 
Juries are ordered to investigate evidence, 
not speculations. I’m not telling you any 
of this to influence your ballot. We've 
got to hew to the line. Dorr was jealous, 
had a motive, was there. If there was any 
one who had a bigger motive, same as 
wanting to shut a woman’s mouth, it didn’t 
come out in evidence. I’m voting the only 
way I can, and that’s for conviction. But, 
gentlemen, never again for mé, if I can lie 
out of the panel hereafter! I simply say 
as I began: I wish they had put the young 
one on the stand. It might have pulled 
the only thread that would have unraveled 
the other line of evidence.’’ 
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The foreman had finished writing and 
had sealed his letter. The rapping of 
knuckles on the table’s edge broke off the 
monotonous buzz of voices in the corner 
and awoke the gasping snorers. 

‘TI think we’d better ballot aga g 
tlemen of the jury,’’ he said briefly. But 


} 
Nis 


en- 


again the ‘‘No’’ was there—its three 
lines and circle affording no clue by shade 
or quirk as to the hand that wrote 

Once more began the rasp of snores and 
the husky exhalations of deep yawns. One 
tired man spread a newspaper on the dusty 
floor and groaned there in unqu slum- 
ber. 

At last a juror rolled up a window shade, 
pushed at a creaking window and threw 
open the blinds. A pink flush shot athwarit 


the tobacco haze. Swallows twittered in 
the elms in noisy chorus, 


‘*It’s broad day, gentlemen, uid the 
juror, and the foreman, who had been sit- 
ting stiffly beside the table, aros« d blew 
out the smoky lamps. ‘Then er bal- 
lots were called fruitlessly. 

At half past nine that morning the pane} 
in the Stratton murder case filed into their 
seats, summoned by the judge who was in- 


censed at their inability to agree. The 
prisoner stared at them eagerly—a tall 
farmer, the sunburn peeled from his cheeks, 
his clothing crumpled and unkempt after 
weeks of weary waiting in the « 

The court room was packed. 
with thin face sat in the witness « 
holding a little child on her knees. 

The judge arose and glared at the obsti 
nate jury. The jurymen, aching, hungry, 
disgusted by weary days in uncomfortable 
chairs, unused to confinement, worn by 
their useless vigil, and balked by that fe 
morseless ‘* No,’’ glowered sullenly at the 
judge. ‘He proceeded to read them astern 
lecture on their duty. He reminded them 
of the labor of trying a criminal case; of 
the expense to the county, and 
them to return to their room an 
ate anew. 

As he finished, the county sheriff tip- 
toed in from a side door and whispered in 
the judge’s ear. His honor wrinkled his 
eyebrows and hastily commanded 

‘‘The panel will remain seated a mo- 
ment.’’ 

Having finished his whispering, the 
sheriff unclosed his fist and deposited 
something on the judge’s desk. ‘The high 


nty jail. 
\ woman 


ne lk sure 


ordered 
1 ce liber- 
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front concealed all from the spectators. 
After a time, at a word from the judge, 
the sheriff creaked along to the jury seats 
and breathed a word in the foreman’s ear. 
‘The foreman had been gazing with intent 
and worshipful regard on a stout, hand- 
some woman in the front row of the gal- 
lery, who smiled back at him. She had 
already been pointed at by spectators, 
usually with an accompanying explanation 
buzzed behind a shielding palm. ‘‘ That’s 
the foreman’s new wife. Hain’t she got 
pretty hair? I s’pose that’s what they 
call real auburn.’’ 

The foreman, detected in this exchange 
of connubial wireless messages, blushed 
deeply and followed the sheriff to the 
judge’s desk, displaying considerable em- 
barrassment. 

‘*Mr. Foreman,’’ said the judge, ‘I 
have taken the liberty of presuming that 
you prepared the slips for the jury bal- 
lots. ’’ 

‘*«T did, your honor,’’ admitted the fore- 
man meekly. 

‘*] have taken the further liberty,’’ the 
judge went on, eying the foreman keenly, 
‘‘of presuming that you cut the slip as I 
should have cut it, and therefore retained 
the waxed end for yourself.’’ 

He held up the packet. One edge was 
slightly reddened. 

‘« Now I want to inquire why you, the 
foreman of this jury, are the only man who 
has voted regularly and persistently to 
acquit the prisoner and force a disagree- 
ment ?”’ 

The judge blurted the question and the 
foreman, county magnate though he was, 
dropped his eyes. 

‘‘Are you acquainted with evidence 
further than what has been put in by the 
State or the defense ?’’ 

‘*No, your honor,’’ replied the fore- 
man hesitatingly, raking his trembling 
fingers through his beard. 

‘¢ Has there been anything in the evi- 
dence produced at the trial to convince 
you beyond possible doubt that this man 
is innocent ?”’ 

‘*T can hardly say that, your honor,’’ 
said the foreman gathering his wits and 
dragging his gaze off the tell-tale slips in 
the judge’s hand. ‘*‘ But there are some 
things—my idea is that—’’ 

‘* Mr. Foreman, this is no place or time 
for a discussion of this case and you and I 


have no business to do so apart from your 
fellow jurymen. Now I would be the last 
to intimidate by word or suggestion an 
honest man who founded his opinion on 
law and evidence. But here I note that 
you take a somewhat—er—peculiar posi- 
tion in standing out against eleven others 
who have attentively listened to this case. 
Do you require further instruction ?” 

‘*No, your honor, I don’t think I 
do.”’ 

‘‘Then let me suggest that you take 
back to your room a more lucid view of 
what law and evidence demand from a juror. 
Mr. Sheriff, conduct the jury.’’ The judge 
settled down in his high backed chair. 

When the foreman turned from the 
bench the piteous face of Dorr, drawn and 
haggard, confronted him. The man’s eyes 
devoured him, evidently seeking some en- 
couragement or assurance. 

‘*God! Think of me having to put the 
rope round his neck,’’ panted the sheriff, 
his moist lips close to the foreman’s ear. 
‘¢ But I reckon it will have to be so.” 

The foreman, his face gray and his fea- 
tures rigid, looked over the accused man’s 
head and saw his wife smiling at him from 
the gallery. 

The child, showing in its pathetic un- 
kemptness the lack of a mother’s scrupu- 
lous care, uneasy in this hush of many 
persons, had wriggled from his inattentive 
aunt’s lap. He was pudging to and fro in 
the aisle and delightedly sliding his hands 
along the polished wood of the witness 
pen’s rail. He looked up into the face of 
the tall foreman as the man came striding 
toward him, let go the rail and clutched 
at the coat skirts as they flapped near. 
At the tug the foreman halted and looked 
down into the eager face of the child 
and at the grimy little hand with its 
fingers wriggling appealingly. And then 
in the breathless quiet the voice of the boy 
shrilled:— 

‘*Barn man, dimme some tan’ny!’’ 

The sheriff laughed. The court-room 
crowd laughed. This funny little hold up 
seemed amusing at first blush. But the 
expression on the face of the foreman as 
he tore from the feeble clutch of the little 
one and went out of the room at the head 
of the jurymen froze the laughter. A 
murmur ran over the crowd. People 
squeezed together and buzzed despite the 
deputy’s gavel. 
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‘Prepare your ballots, gentlemen,’’ 
directed the foreman. His voice was 
hoarse and he avoided their glances. The 
jurymen did not speak. They stared at 
each other significantly, each face white 
under its neglected stubble of beard. Then 
they wrote and deposited. 

‘‘Eleven—’’ the foreman reached up 
and tugged at his collar—‘‘ eleven for ac- 
quittal, one—one for conviction.’’ 

There was another long silence. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said the youngest juror 
at last, ‘‘ there’s no use standing here like 
dummies any longer. I’m going to speak 
my mind. As I told you last night,’’ here 
he singled out with his eyes the men with 
whom he had the unadmitted 
evidence, ‘‘perhaps the law can’t put a 
child of four on the stand as a legal witness. 
Perhaps a child doesn’t understand the 
nature of an oath, and all that. But by 
the eternal God, gentlemen,’’ his excite- 
ment was growing into a rage that was 
almost hysterical, aggravated as it was 
by hunger and sleeplesness, ‘‘ there’s more 
than one way of introducing evidence, and 
[ know when Justice points out a murderer 
by—by—TI live in the town of Windsor, 
gentlemen,’’ he yelled. ‘‘and I’ve sniffed 
certain trails and I’m going to say it! He’s 
been tagged by the hand of that young 
one!’’ 

But somehow that dramatic climax didn’t 
score as it should have done. ‘The fore- 
man tugged his coat together in front, 
buttoned it slowly and all the time leveled 
a calm and steady gaze upon the gasping 
men bunched in front of him. His ner- 
vousness, so recently displayed in the court 
room, had left him. He was again the 
resolute, dignified person that all his 
county knew as its business leader and 
man of affairs. 

‘‘You don’t appear to be drunk, 
Jaquith,’’ he drawled coldly, ‘‘but you 
are certainly crazy!’’ ‘The juryman was 
about to speak but the foreman made one 
stride and caught him by the arm. 

‘‘Look here, Jaquith,’’ he gritted, 
‘*that’s enough! You always fave been 


discussed 


one of those know-it-all fellows, but this 
time you are yapping at the heels 
of the wrong man. One more yelp 


of that sort and I’ll kick you so far you 
can’t walk back in a week. 

‘<T can see what’s in your minds, gentle- 
men,’’ he went on, his passion gathering 


8) 39 
force, ‘‘soaked cud saturated as you are 
with this case, harried and worrie« y 
doubts until you are ready to jump at a 
boo ! you have gone off your feet. What 
started you? ‘The chatter of a « 1 who 


has been coaxed, and teased and even 
coached, perhaps, and pumped full of all 
kinds of suggestions for weeks by relatives 
and lawyers. So now, you put that gabble 
beside the life I have lived in the face d 
eyes of the public for all these years, do 
you ?’”’ 

As the fever of their sudden excitement 
wore away, the jurymen’s faces expressed 
shame, confusion and suspicion, curl 
ously mingled. 

*«T have voted for acquittal, gentlemen,’ ’ 
he cried, his tones growing more stern and 
assertive, ‘* because I have felt that way, 
and to vote as one thinks is the right of an 
intelligent juryman, and one not to be 
questioned. I changed my vote the last 
time in a moment of weakness, for which 
the judge was responsible. Now | he 
scrawled ‘‘ No’’ on a slip, and obtt ely 
displayed it; ‘‘I am again \ ¢ for 


acquittal,’’ 


Some of them pale, some flush« ome 
scowling, some arching their eyebr and 
all grimly silent, yet all impelled by the one 
sudden panic of doubt, the juryn vrote 
and deposited. All bent their | over 
the table, and all nodded in satisfi unison 
when they straightened. Then their fore 
man marched stiffly out and away to the 
court room, his retinue tramping nd. 

‘*What say you, Foreman ?”’ ed the 
clerk. 

‘Not guilty !’’ The foreman announced 
the verdict calmly, his eye steady, gaze 
straight at the judge. And | onof, 


though he chewed his moustache fiercely, 
made no comment on that verdict 
trary to evidence and the charge 

‘¢Enter the verdict,’’? Mr. Clerk, the 


judge ordered curtly, and add with a 
queer scowl, ‘‘the jury is discharged.’’ 
Then he immediately announce: recess, 
and rustled away in his silk robe, slamming 


the door of his little room behind m. 

The acquitted man, his eyes shining 
with strange light, his lips quivering, thrust 
through a congratulating press, following 
his counsel to the attorneys’ cl 
‘Gentlemen !’”’ 

The two lawyers of the prose: 
off their excited murmur, 


Wer. 
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their heads around to face the woman who 
had accosted them. It was the wife of the 
foreman. She had hastened down from 
the gallery and up the aisle, and now 
leaned over the rail of the enclosure. The 
two men surveyed with respectful admira 
tion her mature and solid charms, and 
sniffed a subtle and agreeable perfume 
wafted from her fashionable attire. 

‘«'This must seem a most presumptuous 
step for me to take, gentlemen,’’ she said, 
‘«but it is useless for us to ignore the fact 
that a little while ago the idle chatter of a 
child provoked a ridiculous scene that some 
people here seem determined to construe 
into,—into,—well, tell me, gentlemen, 
isn’t it too absurd to attract the least offi- 
cial notice ?’’ 

3oth attorneys stammered a duet of dis- 
avowal, yet they were awkward in their 
protestations, and her keen woman’s eye 
noted their mental reservations. She went 
on calmly. 

‘«Thank you, gentlemen. I was sure 
you attached no significance to the incident, 
but for the last fifteen minutes this court 
room has throbbed with the foolish thing, 
and therefore I’m sure you will pardon my 
nervousness. ’’ 

The eyes of the lawyers followed her 
gaze across the room to where the foreman 
stood, sternly and proudly casting back the 
glowering looks that were bent upon him. 
The thin-faced woman squeezed through 
the press toward him, dragging the child. 
She dared,—this sister of the victim,—to 
voice the baleful suspicions that were mistily 
taking form in the minds of the mob. 

‘‘Asa Dorr has weaselled through a 
small hole,’’ she cried shrilly, ‘‘ but you 
can’t follow him. The truth of all this is 
comin’ out as sure as there’s a God in 
Heaven, and my sister Fannie shan’t haunt 
her relatives, cryin’ out for justice on her 
murderer.”’ 

The taunt rang through the court room, 
and the two lawyers shifted uneasy gaze 
from the thin woman to the opulent beauty 
who faced them. 

‘*T am glad to know your views, Mr. 
Attorney,’’ she went on mildly. ‘* But in 
case there should be any ill-considered 
public pressure,—you know how the hun- 
gry mob clamors for a victim, no matter 
who,—I thought that you ought to know 
that my husband,—this was before our 
marriage, —was with me all that day when 


this dreadful affair happened, and, if it be 
comes necessary, this can be proved. I! 
be glad to have you look the matter up. | 
suppose that is what the lawyers call an 
alibi, isn’t it?’’ 

‘* That certainly should be a very effect 
ive one,’’ responded the State's attorney 
gallantly. 

**] thought I would speak of it to you,’’ 
she said with a smile, ‘‘ for I didn’t want 
this, —this fantastic identification to lead to 
more trouble and useless expense.’’ 

She bowed, smiled sweetly again, and 
went out of the room on her husband’s 
arm, both of them scornfully impervious to 
the stares and the whisperings. 

‘* Judges, lawyers, sheriffs,’’ clamored 
the thin woman hysterically, ‘‘ can’t you 
see the blood on him? Are you going to 
let him go scot free? She’ll haunt you ! 
My sister will haunt you !’’ 

Then, growing bolder and more furious 
as the foreman and his wife hastened on 
downstairs, she ran after them and 
screamed maledictions and threats from 
the big door of the court house as long as 
they were in hearing. The frightened 
child clung to her dress, bawling lustily. 

‘*You know what they all say, Squire ! 
Murder will out !’’ quavered a prying old 
man, addressing the State’s prosecutor 
who was busily stuffing his papers into his 
green bag. 

‘* But not out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings,’’ retorted the State’s attor- 
ney with some anger. ‘‘ And,’’ he added, 
for he did not want scandal and gossip 
barking at his heels as he left the town, 
‘If this county wants us to chase a 
ghost, advised and led by a four-year-old 
child, and has four thousand dollars more 
for the expenses of another trial, just have 
the taxpayers send us word.’’ 

‘«T guess that will hold ’em for a time,’’ 
he mumbled in the ear of the county attor 
ney, as they left the room. 

That night, in a closely curtained room 
in the shire’s tavern, sat the foreman, his 
wife and the discharged prisoner. ‘Their 
faces were hard and pallid. And after a 


long, murmuring, cautiously hushed collo 
quy, the woman put her elbows on her 
knees, set her fingers into her hair, and, 
propping her shapely head on her strong 
arms, gazed at the floor and said, with that 
in her voice that was almost a whine :— 
‘*And so she had his honor, his good 
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“You pul that gabble beside the life I have lived for all these years 


name, his fortune, his peace of mind, my tones, ** you have had the jail, the hard 
pride and all our future in her hands after knocks from tongues, the big end of the 
we had waited so long; and she played worry, and the loss of time from your 
with me as acat with a mouse,—just as work.’’ He stood up and hi packet 
she played with your Jheart, Dorr. You of greenbacks toward Dorr. ‘* It is only 
understand. You /ave understood. You right,’’ he added, coaxingly. 
have suffered through it along with us, and ‘*T ain’t runnin’ a bargain counter,’? 
have kept your word.’’ growled Dorr, red creeping into cheeks, 
‘We have all kept our words,’’ mumbled ‘If I haven't given them to y efore it 
the foreman. He blinked stupidly, for he wasn’t so that I could sell them to you 
was heavy after his vigil, and weak with re- now. I believed then that yo ave me 
laxing nervous tension. ‘* Yes, we have all acquitted, as you agreed, and | n’t sus- 
three done as we agreed. It was right.’’ picious of you, but [ simply hung onto ’em 
‘God knows whether it as been to make sure. It’s a good debtor that 
right,’’ blurted Dorr. ‘I guess it can pays when goods are delivered. You 
never seem right for me again in this settled for these to-day when t jury re- 
world. This be ny icquitted a ported. No, damn your money Keep 
‘*[ promised you should be acquitted, it! I’m not that kind.’’ 
Asa. I have put it through, and you know They stood facing each other, each ten- i 
what it has cost me. There are more dering his little parcel, each ey tulating. 
fingers pointed my way now, than yours. ‘The woman looked on the obje« n Dorr’s 
But it isn’t for whining that we’re here. I hands and her lips ‘* chuffer ’ softly, 
suppose you went to-day and got the— she trembled so violently. At that tense 
those articles ?”’ instant a window giving upon the piazza 
‘*T found ’em where I buried ’em,’’ roof was shivered with startling crash and 
said the man dully, and he fumbled at the a man leaped into the center of the room, 
straps of a long wallet. ‘The foreman at kicking glass and torn shade curtains from 
this movement also began unstrapping a his path. It was the high sheriff of the 
wallet. Dorr paused and peered at him county and he was alone. 
questioningly, and the other met his gaze. ‘*Gents,’’ he cried bluffly, * I’ve been 
‘* Asa,’’ said the foreman, apology in his peeking through that shade for half an 
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hour and I reckoned this was about the 
time to come in. What are you trading, 
you the man that was first to find a mur- 
dered woman, and you, the foreman of the 
jury that acquitted him ?”’ 

He stretched a broad hand imperiously 
before each of the men, standing between 
them. 

‘«Squire,’’ he went on, addressing the 
foreman, ‘‘you and I have been friends 
and have trained together politic ally. Now 
from what has happened to-day about those 
slips of paper that I brought from the jury 
room, and other matters, I don’t want you 
to think I’m trying to browbeat or bull- 
doze you. But I’m sheriff of this county 
and when the sister of the murdered 
woman comes to me, as she did an hour 
ago, and says, ‘ Sheriff, it’s your duty to 
find out what business Asa Dorr has with 


‘*The truth of all this is coming out.”’ 





the foreman of the jury, and to look into 
that room where I’ve trailed ’em,’ then by 
the eternal, gents, I did consider it wa; 
my duty, and I’m here. Now if you’ve 
got anything that belongs in this case and 
that hasn’t been put in, deliver it over.’’ 

He clacked the fingers on both hands 
with irritable insistence, palms upspread 
before them. But both men clutched their 
wallets to their breasts. 

‘*Sheriff,’’? the foreman asked at last, 
‘¢is there anyone on that piazza to over- 
hear us ?”’ 

‘No, on.” 

«Then listen a moment, Arad, forget- 
ting you are sheriff of this county.’’ He 
began plaintively but immediately grew im- 
petuous. ‘*My God, I’ve been through 
too much to fight this thing any longer, 
Arad, A man has got only about so much 
grit and hold-on in him, and the last 
twenty-four hours has cleaned my 
stock out of me. ‘There’s no need 
of my going into history, Arad. 
You and I and my wife, here, and 
Fannie Stratton went to the semi- 
nary together, and you know how 
in those early days that girl mancu- 
vered to break up every poor little 
romance she saw going on. It was 
her curse—and the curse of all 
who stirred her jealousy—that dis- 
position! If there is such a thing 
as a moral obsession, driving peo- 
ple to make trouble in the world, 
by God, Arad, Fannie Stratton had 
it, and you know it as well as I.” 

The sheriff's jaw muscles taut- 
ened grimly and he frowned. 

‘*She busted the only real—but 
go on!’’ he quavered. 

‘«“There is just one woman I 
have loved all my life,’’ said the 
foreman brokenly, ‘¢and here she 
is.’? He put his hand on his wite’s 
shoulder. ‘*A lie separated us 
half a dozen different times in 
school—a bigger lie took her away 
from me and gave her to Sprague, 
old enough to be her father, before 
she realized the plot—and you 
know what life has been to us 
both, Arad, during all these years 
of waiting. And that wasn’t enough 
—she—”’ 

‘*«So you killed her,’’ the sheriff 
gasped. 
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“Law isn't always justice.’ 
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‘When two people are getting ready to 
face the future as husband and wife after 
the mistakes of the past,’’ the foreman 
went on resolutely, ‘‘ there are some kinds 
of lies that must be cleared up and the liar 
confounded. We went together, she and 
I, that day and called Fannie Stratton into 
her barn where we could be alone. Before 
God, Arad, we only intended to make her 
confess—to clear up the lies so that the 
shadows wouldn’t chase us any longer!’’ 

‘* But you killed her! The law—it don’t 
make allowances,’’ stuttered the sheriff. 

Still the foreman proceeded with grim 
determination, unheeding the interruption. 
‘* Instead of repentance we met only more 
abuse, more lies, threats, demands for 
money as the price of silence on charges 
damnably untrue, every one. While I was 
gone out to send away the child she struck— 
well, here!’ He parted his wife’s heavy hair 
and disclosed a lividsear. ‘* The blood on 
that wagon spoke came from here! So 
much for your circumstantial evidence!”’ 

The sheriff scruffed his palm behind his 
ear and gulped wordlessly. 

‘“*Why, Arad, I found her kneeling on 
this poor woman’s breast and beating her 
cruelly because Elizabeth had dared to defy 
her and tell her what she was!” 

Dorr had unstrapped his wallet. Now 
he stepped forward and laid in the sheriff's 
hand a lock of auburn hair, closely tangled 
about a hair pin with enamelled head and 
the officer’s keen eye noted that the orna- 
ment bore a monogram. Dorr’s thumb 
pointed to this significantly. ‘It shows 
how savage she could be,’’ he mumbled in 
the sheriff's ear. ‘*I got it out of her 
hand before the fire touched it—and it told 
ine the story, Mr. Sheriff, mighty quick.’’ 

The officer fumbled the clinging curl, 
and knitted his brows. 

‘«T never laid violent hands on a woman 
before, Arad,’’ said the foreman, ‘* but 
when I saw that, I took her by the shoul- 
ders and flung her—I didn’t see where,— 
[ didn’t care where. But it was upon the 
He was crazy at the 
noise behind him. He launched her back 
a corpse, That’s God’s truth, Sheriff. 
But, could [ take that story and a good 
woman’s reputation, and my life and her’s 
before a jury in this county? I couldn't 
face it, Arad,—we couldn’ t face it.’’ His 
palm was fondling his wife’s hair; her 
hands were clutched across her face. 


heels of her horse. 


Dorr was mumbling again in the sheriff’ s 
ear. ‘I’ve got to own up that I’ve lied 
about one thing in this case. She wasn’t 
on fire when I came into the barn that day 
to do some work. No, sheriff, she wasn’t 
burning, but I found her, and, stick- 
ing out of a tear in her dress, where 
the hoofs had ripped it, there was a paper, 
and it was a certificate, showing that she 
had been married secretly all along to some 
man I’d never heard of,—and all the time 
me working my hands off on her farm, and 
mortgaging my farm, to give her money ! 
I just lighted that certificate and torched 
up the straw in that stall, and I never 
would have come out, never, if I hadn’t 
heard folks on their way there.’’ His face 
was white and rigid at memory of his bitter 
resolve. ‘‘When I found out—’’ he tapped 
the object in the sheriff ’s hand, ‘* I saw what 
my duty was, and I followed it. We've all 
been through hell-fire, more or less, but 
[ reckon our skins are tougher’n hers,’’ 
said he, looking at the sobbing woman. 
‘*T stood between her and a jury, and I'd 
do it again, for I’m that way towards 
women. But as for the other—’’ he drew 
his forearm across his forehead, dripping 
with perspiration, ‘*I reckon the world is 
better with one less of that kind in it.’’ 

The foreman fumbled at his beard with 
trembling fingers. 

‘“*T know what law and evidence is, 
Arad,’’ he faltered, ‘* but law isn’t always 
justice, and we three miserable folks’’— 
but he choked and paused. 

The sheriff walked to the window, 
peered cautiously outside, and came back. 

‘*Call me in and make it four,’’ he 
blurted, ‘‘ for’’—he pushed the hair and 
the pin into the air-tight stove and clapped 
the door shut, ‘‘ I’m destroying evidence, 
even if I am sheriff of the county. ‘That 





puts me in the same boat and gives me 
the laboring oar, doing that, eh?’’ He 
waggled his fingers at the stove. ‘*I may 


be right, I may be wrong, but I don’t 
want to see a Winthrop county jury wras 
sling any more with a case like that. It’s 
going up on appeal to the supreme court.’’ 

The three stared at him in alarm. 

‘*T mean the Great and Only Court 
that can subpeena Fannie Stratton, the 
chief witness,”’ 


he added, with grim em- 
phasis. ‘*‘Now I’m going down stairs to 
advise the relatives to go home and mind 
their own business.’’ 
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Papaeeers ||) | ever tell you about how 

Sam oe ty : ¢ : : 

gueesey | first stepped into full 
growth ?”’ asked Red Saun- 
ders. ‘No? Well, thank 









Nati your luck for the past, and 
Yemweees put your faith in me for the 


future. We've got lots of time, nothing 
better to do, and [| feel just like relatin’ 
history. When a man tells about the days 
of his youth, or that dog he once had, said 
man ain’t aimin’ at gettin’ rid of it quick. 
Nay, fair friend, he wants to roll it under 
his tongue; to let her ripple forth in sec- 


B. MARVIN JUSTICE 


tions, between smokes, because, for one 
thing, he’s got to manufacture it. But of 
course, what I tell is strictly true—you have 


my word for it. Like Bud Simpson and 
the bank cashier. 

‘*¢] want one thousand dollars,’ says 
Bud. ‘The cashier, he laughs the ‘ ha-ha!’ of 
the man that knows and says ‘on what ?’ 

*¢On my word,’ says Bud. 

‘¢¢What’s your word?’ scoffs that 


sneerin’ cashier. 
«¢ «My word is that this gun goes off if I 
don’t get it,’ says Bud. 
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‘¢*A soft answer turneth away wrath,’ 
says the cashier, ‘taka da mon,’ so 
what I say is true, because I’m larger than 
you are. Bud paid back the money, and 
may be there’s a streak of facts in my little 
game of talk. 

‘Well, it started with two ladies— 
everything starts with one or more ladies. 
In the little, white painted New England 
town that’s going to proudly claim the 
honor of being my birthplace some day, 
there lived Miss Mehitabel Demilt and 
Miss Mary Ann McCracken, besides some 
other folks. Miss Mehitabel was the 
quietest, kindest little old maid mouse of 
a woman you ever did see, but Miss 
Mary Ann was a roarer, a_ full-rigged 
pirate ship with a dark cloud of trouble in 
the offing. She had a bass voice and a 
hand like a hired man. 

‘*Miss Mehitabel taught Sunday-school, 
and put lots of faith in man, in spite of the 
neglect that was obvious in her title. Miss 
McCracken, she drove a milk wagon be 
cause she had no faith in man whatsoever 
and she was a scoffer from Scoffersburgh. 

‘*Miss Mehitabel was ‘Hitty’ to the 
village, but I never heard of anybody call- 
ing Miss McCracken anything but Mary 
Ann,—if you’d seen her glarin’ out of 
them iron specks of hers, her gray hair 
standin’ straight up, and her mouth drawed 
across her face like a fence wire, you'd 
realize Mary Ann wasn’t playful in her 
habits. More’n that, she was the only 
human being I ever met who did just 
exactly what she sweetly pleased, with- 
out regard to age, sex, place or reason. 

‘<Qnce a misguided man broke into her 
house, because it was rumored around that 
the old lady was a miser with 4 stocking full 
of wealth. And she got him. When the 
mournful hired man arrived, there was two 
hundred pounds of Mary Ann sitting on 
the thiefs back with one gentle hand 
lovingly coiled in his hair. ‘You Pete!’ 
says Mary Ann, ‘ git me a bed slat.’ 

«¢ «That feller’ Il kill you, if I don’t help,’ 
says the mournful man. 

‘*¢ Want me to let go of him and take 
holt of you?’ says she. ‘Git a_ bed 
slat!’ So the mournful man cantered out 
and brought a bed slat. 

‘¢< Now,’ says Mary Ann, ‘you will 
come a bustin’ into people’s houses will 
you? Well ‘‘whack,” Tl ‘*whack”’ 
teach you ‘‘whack’’ that that ‘‘ whack, 


whack, whack,’’ ain’t manners.’ Then 
came a sound like a pack of fire crackers. 

*** Now,’ says the old lady, ‘you 
travel.’ And that thief wasn’t a man that 
had to be asked twice. 

*¢* You sh’d ’a’ had ’im arrested,’ says 
the mournful man, but Mary Ann raised 
the slat, and the discussion was closed. 

‘* Miss Hitty dressed to represent about 
sixteen. She had ribbons and streamers 
floatin’ free, but a_ kinder, nor better 
woman never lived. ‘Them young clothes 
stood for all she dreamt of. Give the 
dreams the go-by and the race was over for 
Miss Hitty. Feathers flyin’ and ribbons 
streamin’. She made herself believe she 
was still in the running—without ’em. 
She knew only too well what it was to be 
a homely, long-nosed, forsaken old maid. 
I don’t blame her a particle. Her finery 
stood to her like whiskey to a busted man. 
A trifle gay for the folks in father’s church 
was Miss Hitty, yet they didn’t dast to 
say a word. She belonged to one of our 
best families, and her brother-in-law, who 
could be the ungodliest man under provo- 
cation you ever guessed at, held a mortgage 
on the church. He thought a heap of Miss 
Hitty and he’d have dumped the whole 
church outfit into the snows of winter with- 
out carin’ once about it, if they hadn’t used 
her right. So they overlooked things and 
gave her the Bible class torun. Mighty nice 
to us boys she was—she certainly was. | 
scarcely remember anyone with pleasanter 
feelings. No nonsense at all to the boys 

a curious mix of a harmless little critter 
—part child, and part good horse-sense 
woman. ‘The woman carried her place all 
right, but the child couldn’ t stand the pain 
of it. Miss Hitty took us boys along a 
gentle path, full of faith and kindliness. 

‘*Now Miss Mary Ann McCracken used 
to roar aloud at the very mention of fath- 
er’s church. One person she really loved, 
and that was my mother. As for my 
father,—well, he was a huge, stark, big- 
boned man, honest and sensible in most 
ways, but his firm belief was, that, to be 
pleased with anything was the first step on 
the downward path. Lord! One look 
into his eyes would take all the spring out 
of a grasshopper. He whaled me for the 
sins of the entire world, I reckon, and he 
must have weighed on mother’s heart— 
like the truth of some awful dream. She 
bein’ fond of flowers, dogs, cats, horses, 
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music, people, sunlight, human kindness ‘¢¢Sssh !’? says she, ‘ what is it, W 

and laughter. Laughter! Well, I'll never ‘** You never could have done that,’ | 
forget one Sunday when the sermon was says. 

about a Mrs. Jael. She took in one of the **She squeezed my hand and w ered 
enemy, fed him fine, and, while he was back, ‘You're right, Will,’ witl 


asleep, grabbed a hammer and a railroad proving smile. 


: 
| 


ne gala a 5 


ne 





/ 
‘You git married and shuck them clothes.”’ 
spike and nailed him to the floor by his *** No,’ says I, still full of my discovery, 
head. Whilst I was revolving in my mind ‘You'd have pounded your thur 
how, and on what person, I could best ‘¢ Her face went ten different ways, and 
apply these teachings, another thought then shesnorted right out. It was ascandal. 
occurred to me. It took her so by surprise she couldn’t get 


‘*¢ Mother!’ I whispers, pulling her the best of it, so we two had to leave the 
sleeve. church. When we got outside, she sat 














‘You fight that boy fair’ 


down and laughed for five minutes. 
‘¢T think my father was melancholy mad. 
Lord! Lord! What a mate for my 
mother! ‘That tall, proud, beautiful wo- 
man, who stepped as if she owned the 
world, and loved it! God, boy, all the 
tragedies ain’t played with a gun. Well, 
let's cut the old sore-spots. Anyhow, 
Miss Mary Ann used to wave all four limbs, 
and holler every time she thought of father. 
‘*Qne day she stopped her milk wagon 
and come into the yard, one finger pointed 
at father like a musket, her jaws set and 
her old eyebrows drawn down over her 
old eyes till nothin’ but a black fire showed. 
«“«Adéle De La Tour!’ says she, 
‘what made you marry that man,—what 
made you marry him, heh, heh? Don’t 
you answer me!  I| knew your mother 
before you. You listen. What made you 
marry him? He ain’t got blood in his 
veins at all; he turns decent vittels into 
vinegar. Hah. His mother’s milk crud- 
dled in his stummick.’ 
‘¢She humped up her back and shook 
both fists. ‘He orter married we/’ She 
648 


says: ‘I'd ‘a’ fixed him! He’d orte 
married mwe/’ She b’iled over entirely 
and galloped for the gate. ‘I'd wring his 
cussed neck if I stayed a minute longer,’ 
she hollers. When she got in the wagon 
she snorted, and mumbled, and growled, 
‘Orter married we /’ she whoops, shakin’ 
her whip: ‘/’d give him all the hell he 
needed! Pah! Pish! Yah !—Git out 
‘o’ this Jacky hoss, before you take to 
singin’ hymns !’ Now that was Miss 
McCracken, given to speakin’ her mind 
fully and frankly, as you see. 

‘* Howsomever, I was walkin’ home 
with Miss Hitty one Sunday, her carryin’ 
her gay parasol and truck, as was my cus 
tom, for mother always told me to be nice 
to Miss Hitty. I was cheering her up the 
best | could, when lo and behold ! who 
should we see bearin’ down the street, all 
sails set and every gun loaded, but Miss 
Mary Ann McCracken! ‘The first blast 
she give us was :— 

‘** Ha, Mehitabel! Gallivantin’ around 
with the boys, now that the men’s give 
out, hey ?’ 
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‘¢ Poor little Miss Hitty was flummexed 
fool-hardy. She stuttered out some kind 
of answer, instead of breakin’ for home. 

‘¢¢Oh, my! my! my!’ says Mary Ann, 
not paying the least attention to Miss 
Hitty’s remarks. ‘My!’ says she, ‘ you’d 
ought to shuck them clothes. What you 
wastin’ your time on boys fur? You was 
always hombly, Hitty; yes, but you’re 
clean—I’ll say that for you—you’ re clean. 
You stand some chance yet. You git mar- 
ried and shuck them clothes—dut shuck 
them clothes anyhow 

‘¢You could have heard her to Willet’s 
Mountain. And away she flew. 

‘¢ Miss Hitty cried all the way home. I 
did my best to comfort her, but Mary Ann 
jabbed deep. She was child entirely 
when we reached her front door, and she 
turned to me just like a child. 

<¢ « Must I wear different clothes, Will?’ 
she says. 

‘“¢¢ Not a darn bit,’ says I. ‘Not for 
all the jealous, pop-eyed old Jezebels in 
ten townships.’ 

‘*She stood a moment, relieved, but 
still doubtful. ‘I don’t know but what I 
should,’ she said. Then I got in the 
argument that went every time, on every 
question, in those parts. ‘Why, Miss 
Hitty !’ I says, ‘how you talk! Think of 
the cost of it!’ 

‘<That poor woman was so grateful she 
threw both arms and her parasol around 
my neck and kissed me then and there. 
‘I won’t!’ she says, stamping her foot, ‘I 
won’t! I won’t!’.and she swept into the 
house real spirited, like a_high-strung 
mouse. 

‘‘So it come I was Miss Hitty’s cham- 
pion. 

‘*Some little son-of-a-gun happened to 
see Miss Hitty kiss me, and, of course, I 
heard from it. All the gay wags in town 
took a fly out of me. Even old Eli, the 
tin peddler, led me mysteriously to one 
side and whispered he believed in helping 
young fellers, so when I was getting my 
outfit—and he winked—why, he’d make a 
big reduction in tinware. I stood most of 
the gaffing pretty well, although I couldn’t 
stop at any place without adding to the 
collection of rural jokes, but at last one 
man stepped over the line that separates a 
red-head from war. 

‘¢ There was always a crowd of hungry 
loafers around the tavern. A city loafer 
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ain’t like a country loafer. ‘The city loafer 
is a blackguard that ain’t got a point in 
his favor, except that he’s different from 
the country loafer. 

‘*One day I had to go by the tavern 
and I see Mick Murphy sitting tilted back 
in his chair, his hat over his eyes, thumbs 
in suspenders, big neck busting his shirt 
open, his big legs busting through the 
pant’s legs, his big feet busting through the 
ends of his curved-up shoes, and a week’s 
growth of pig-bristles busting out of his red 
face. Mick was the bold bully of the 
rougher crowd—fellers from twenty to 
twenty-five. He worked till he got money 
enough to buy whiskey, then he got drunk 
and licked somebody. 

‘The course of such lads is pretty regu- 
lar. Mick was at that time about a year 
from robbing hen roosts. Next to hen 
roosts comes holding up the lone farmer. 
Then the gang gets brash entirely, two or 


three are killed, and the rest land in the 
pen. It’stoo bad. ‘This Mick wasn’t a 
bad soul at all. His bunch spoiled him. 


You wouldn’t believe hardly what kiddish 
minds these ignorant, hulking brutes have 
sometimes, nor how, sometimes, they come 
to the front, big, bigger than life size. If 


I was a painter I shouldn’t waste a minute 


putting down Mick Murphy as a thing of 
beauty. Little bits of eyes, near hid with 
whiskey bloat, big puffy lips, ned with 
tobacco ju e till they looked like the blood 


was coming through; dirty handed, dirty 
clothed and dirty mouthed—yah! Let 
me spit. And_ still Well, when I 
remember how that bull-dozing lummox 
went up a burning flight of stairs, tore a 
burning door off its hinges with them big 
dirty hands, and brought a little girl down 
through a wallow of flames, taking the 
coat ‘off his back to wrap around her, 
whilst he was scorched from head to heel; 
and how the pride of the man come out 
when the mother stumbled wards him, 
calling on God to reward him, and he 
straightened under the pain and said, ‘ Ah, 
that’s all right, ledy! ’f your ’ol man ’ll 
stand a drink an’ a new shirt we'll call it 





square.’ The son-of-a-gun never left 
his bed for six weeks—why, he was 
broiled all down one side—why, when I 


remember that, I can’t call up such a dis- 
gust for old Mick, and I’m darned glad I 
reformed him. Yes [ was the 
party who reformed him, without ever 
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meaning to, or knowing the first thing 
aboutit. I reformed Mick with both hands, 
applied as hard and frequent as possible. 

‘Nothing could be further from the 
thoughts of either party than reform, while 
the process was in operation. As I said, 
I see Mick Murphy leaning back in his 
chair at the tavern. Of course, he had a 
word to say about me and Miss Hitty. 
Now, the bare sight of Mick used to make 
the hair stand up on the back of my neck 
and growls boil inside of me. I just 
naturally disliked that man. So I sassed 
him plenty. He got mad and threatened 
to slap my face. I passed him some sweet 
thought or other, and he dd slap my face. 
[ caught him on his rum-bouquet and sent 
him plumb off his feet—not bad for a six- 
teen year old, when you consider the other 
party was an accomplished rough-houser. 
Yes, sir, he went right down, clean, more 
from the quickness than the stuff behind 
the blow, as I hadn’t anywheres near grew 
into my strength yet. The tavern crowd 
set up a roar, and then jumped to inter- 
fere, for Mick, he roared too, and made 
to pull me apart. The onlookers wouldn’t 
stand for it. They weren't such _ high- 
toned gents, but a contest between a leggy 
kid and a powerful man looked too far off 
the level. 

‘*<VYou run,’ says one fellow to me. 
‘We'll hold him,’ but hanged if I was go- 
ing torun. My thoughts was a mix, as 
usual in such cases—most of it hardly 
thinking at all, and the rest, a kind of 
white hot yearning to damage something, 
and a desire to hustle away from there be- 
fore I gothurt. Then too, it had reached 
the limit about Miss Hitty—I sure wasn’t 
going to stand hearing her name mis- 
handled by tavern loafers. Yet the prin- 
cipal cause for my staying, was my anxiety 
to leave. That great, big, bellowing Irish- 
man, dragging a half-dozen men around 
to get at me, the blood streaming down 
his face, and his expression far from agree- 
able, put a crimp in my soul, and don’t 
you forget it. But I seemed to under- 
stand that this was my first man’s size 
proposition, and that, if I didn’t take my 
licking like a man, I never could properly 
respect myself afterwards. So whilst my 
legs were pleading, ‘ come Willie, let’s trot 
and see mother—it will be pleasanter,’ I 
raked my system for sand and stood pat. 
I knew a trick or two about assaulting your 





fellow man as well as Mick, when you come 
to that. Fighting is really as good an edu- 
cation for fighting as practising boxing is, 
and perhaps a little better. It ain’t so 
much a question of how you make your 
props and parries, as how much damage 
you inflict upon the party of the second 
part. 

‘¢*Let him come!’ I says, ‘what you 
holding him for, ’s if he was a ragin’ lion 
or something? Let go of him!’ 

*** You skip, you darn fool,’ says my 
first friend. ‘He'll eat you raw.’ 

*¢¢ Well, it will be my funeral,’ I says. 
‘If you will see he don’t put me down 
and gouge my eye out, I’ll take him as he 
comes.’ 

‘Gouging was a great trick with that 
gang,—lI feared it more than death itself. 

‘* Just at that minute old Eli drove up. 
‘What in tarnation’s this?’ says he. 
When he found out, he tried to make me 
go home, but all this advice I didn’t want 
had made me more determined. I got 
crying mad, ‘Gol-ding it all to thunder !’ 
says I, hopping up and down. ‘ You see 
me fair play and turn him loose, Eli. I 
want one more swat at him,—just let me hit 
him once more, and I'll go home.’ 

‘« Eli was a tall, round-shouldered man, 
who looked like a cross between a prosper- 
ous minister and a busted lawyer. He had 
a consumptive cough, and an easy, smooth- 
ing way with his hands, always sort of 
apologizing. Several men had been led 
astray by these appearances, and picked a 
quarrel with Eli. Two weeks in bed was 
the average for making that mistake. 

‘*He looked at me with his head side- 
ways, pulling his chin whisker. ‘ Billy,’ says 
he, ‘I hev experienced them sentiments 
myself. It shell be as you say.’ He 
went to his wagon, and drew out a muzzle- 
loading pistol from under the seat. The 
pistol was loaded with buck-shot, and four 
fingers of powder to push it, as every one 
around knew. He walked up to Mick and 
put the touch of a cold, gray, Yankee eye 
on him. ‘Young man,’ he says, ‘I 
ain’t for your clawin’, chawin’, kickin’ 
style of conductin’ a row, so I tell you 
this; you fight that boy fair, or I'll mix 
buck-shot with your whiskey. —Turn your 
bullock loose !’ 

‘*The men let go of him, and here he 
come... . . Fortunately, [remember 
every detail of that scrap, clear as crystal. 
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I led with my left, and Mick countered 
with his chin. A thunder-storm hit me in 
the left ear.. Ker-bang, ker-swot. Scurry- 
scurry, biff-biff-biff. Somebody hit some- 
where. Somebody with a pain in the neck. 
No time to find out who it is. Zip, smash, 
rip; more pains; streaks of fire on the 
horizon ; must have run aground. Roar- 
roar-bump,-—ah, bully for you, Billy! 
Slam him, Mick! Hit him again, sonny ! 
You got him! Now you got him! Aaaay- 
hooray! The switch is open; here we 
go, bumping over the ties. —Gee! How 
it jars; Right over the edge of the trestle, 
—bing! C’m off’n him, you big black 
whelp, aggh! le’go! Twist his thumb ! 
Kick the brute! Get up, boy! Roooor 
swishz.—Where in thunder did the big 
black bird come from? And what’s he 
doing here? Never mind. No time to 
stop. Lovely Peter! How sherolls ! Who 
is it that’s sick at his stomach ?—Mick, 
probably. Lightning struck, that time. . 
Again . . . Mmmmmmearrrrr. . . dark 
.. . dark, 

‘* Holy Smoke! Raining ice-water! He’s 
all right! Give him a little air! Some- 
body crying ‘I did the best I could by 
the big brute, Eli; g-gu-gug-gel-darn 
him!’ More light. Daybreak, and here 
I am again, on the ground, wet to the 
hide, the bucket they emptied on me along- 
side, and Eli holding my head up. Ana 
what’s the battered thing opposite, with 
one eye swelled shut, mouth the size of a 
breakfast-roll, and red, white and black 
patches over all?—Why, it’s Mick ! 

‘¢ «Did he lick me, Eli?’ says I. 

‘* Eli laughed kind of nervous. ‘Neither 
you, nor him, nor me, will ever know,’ 
says he. ‘He's willing to call it a draw.’ 

‘*T staggered to my feet and wabbled to 
my partner in the dance, holding out my 
hand. ‘ Much obliged to you, Mick,’ says I. 

‘*He leaned back and laughed, till I 
joined, as well as I could, for crying. He 
grabbed my hand and shook it. ‘Yer all 
right,’ says he. ‘Sorry I am [I said a 
word to ye. An’ yer th’ h— of a red- 
headed bye to fight. I’ve enough.’ 


Mr. Phillips’ 


Saunders’ adventures on the Isthmus of Panama, will begin in the June number 
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‘Whilst I was a simple lad, I wasn’t a 
fool; and whilst the violet and some other 
things held over me in modesty, yet I 


didn’t believe in the impossible, neither. 
And for me to hold that two-hundred 
and-twenty-five-pound rough-and-tumble 
fighter, even, was impossible. I see he 
was ashamed of the whole thing. As soon 
as his ugly temper had had the edge 
knocked off of it, he took that generous 


way of closing the deal. No bad man at 
all, old Mick. 

‘You just say that to save my feelings,’ 
I said. 

‘** What’s that?’ says he, rough and 
hard. ‘Off with ye! He 
admit being decent for a farm. 
away. 


wouldn’ t 
He swung 


‘So that’s the way I was induced 
to take upon myself the duties of an 
American citizen,—long may she wave !— 
because my father got hold of a tale 


that I was drunk, and fighting at the 
tavern, and he simply skinned me alive. — 
It was beyond all enduring. —Mother was 
with me, that the time had come for me to 


quit. I packed my little bag, and dusted 
out on my own hook. 


‘* There’s one pleasant spot in the muss. 


The day I left, Mick went to the tavern 
and called for a glass of w ey. He 
poured out a snorter, and | nced it on 
the flat of his thumb. ‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men,’ says he, ‘both bein’ absent, I call 
ye to look upon the kind frind that led 
Mick Murphy,—Mick, the T’umper, that’s 
licked the county,—to bang a bit of a bye, 
after misnamin’ a decent woman Smash! 
goes the glass on the floor. ‘‘Tra-la-loo to 
you !’ says Mick, flinging the bar-keep a 


dollar. ‘ Keep the change,’ says he. ¢It’s 
the last cint I have, and the t cint you’ ll 
ever have from me.’ 


‘«That’s just what happened, too. He’s 
located about twenty mile over yonder, 
with a factory, and somewheres in the 
neighborhood of ninety and thousand 
Murphys claimin’ him as their start. And 
one of the best friends I have, after com- 
ing back from the West, is old Mick.’’ 
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‘* Say, you gimme de show.” 


MATTHEW 


The Story of a Boy 


By E. F. 


WITH DRAWINGS 


name was Matthew. 

He was armed with his 
Board of Health’certificate. 
He was strong inthe brazen, 
necessary assertion that, ap- 

é = pearances notwithstanding, 
he was ‘‘over fourteen.’’ He was ham- 
pered by no lack of sophistication, and 
looking for a job had wrought within his 
bosom no new emotions. Yet, for all that, 
drawn thither by the magnetic ‘‘ Boy 
Wanted,’’ his initial entrance to the ship- 
ping office was timid and apologetic. 

He encountered the head office-boy, 
some few minutes returned from his daily 
pilgrimage to the New York office—an 
important person of parts, who, from the 
dignity of tall, white collar and glaring red 
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Who ** Made Good’ 
Stearns 
GRUGER 


necktie, grinned contemptuously at him, 
He himself grinned back utter deprecation, 
and spoke in a queer, shrill, little voice. 
The head office-boy snickered in a superior 
way and jerked a thumb toward the assist- 
ant shipping-clerk. 

Following this dignitary, Matthew en- 
tered the superintendent’s office, and the 
assistant stepped aside to reveal him, with: 
‘« Boy looking for the job, sir,’’ and waited 
for anything facetious which Hanford might 
care to say. 

Hanford cared to say nothing facetious, 
as it appeared rather astonishingly after 
some thirty seconds. Indeed, he neglected 
even to smile, which was rather discon- 
certing. 


What was his name? Matty Schweitz 
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—yessir, Matthew. How old? Fourteen 
last June. Fourteen? Yessir, fourteen 
last June—seventh o’ June. 

Why wasn’t he in school? Matty took 
this as a bright little jest, and grinned ap- 
preciatively as he made reply. Gotter 
eat! Ever worked before? Sure—yessir. 
A year in a china factory, an’ six mont’s 
with a grocer, carrying out orders. And 
he was only fourteen ow ? Well—yessir. 

Were his parents alive? Yessir. Work- 
ing? Yessir. Matook in washing. Father? 
Stepfather, sir. Well—what did he do? 
Drank. That last statement cf occupation, 
Matty appeared to think, explained the 
whole conventional situation—and for Han- 
ford it did. He rubbed slowly on his 
glasses and mentally revolved Matty. 

The boy he needed should have been 
bigger and older and stronger ; but he 
looked again at this one, asking work be- 
cause he had to eat, noted the well soaped 
hair, the clean, thin cheeks, the roughened 
hands with the red knuckles, the thread- 
bare suit, the fairly presentable shirt, the 
pipe-stem legs in the darned stockings, the 
grotesquely immense shoes. Hanford pos- 
sessed a heart and a conscience, which are 
at times inconvenient things; and when he 
was done with the inspection he snapped 
his glasses into the case with a certain air 
of finality. 

‘What wages have you been getting ?’’ 

‘¢Two’n a quarter at the chiny fac- 
tory.’’ 

‘And at the 

‘« Platz’s—de 
haf.’’ 

‘One dollar and a half a week ?”’ 

‘*Vessir. Well—’’ Matty grinned du- 
biously. <‘‘I guess the grub was s’posed 
t’ count fer somethin’.’’ 

‘Oh, you lived with them ?’’ 

‘*Nossir, on’y t’ eat meals. They wasn’t 
much,’’ he supplemented. ‘* Mostly melted 
grease an’ cabbage an’ them gluey dump- 
lin’s—Dutch stuff like that.’’ 

‘*Um. Would you like to come here 
at three dollars a week ?”’ 

‘““Would [? Say, you gimme de 
show—”’ He pulled up sharply. ‘* Yes- 
sir.”’ 

Hanford turned back to his work and 
picked up his pen. Very well, they would 
try him. George could give him a time- 
card and put him to work. 

Thus, athrill with something as near to 


other place te 


grocery? Dollar’n a 


childlike joy as was possible to his prema- 
turely aged self, Matty was led out of the 
presence and installed as junior general- 


utility boy of the Burnside Chemical 
Works. 

Perhaps by contrast with the days 
of the china factory and the grocery, Mat- 
thew seemed to regard his lot as happy 
rather than otherwise. He re: d, too, 


that a large concession had been made in 
engaging him—he realized it fully after 
certain days of sweeping and bottle lug- 
ging that would have set the muscles of a 
larger boy to aching. He appreciated that 
Hanford had employed him mainly because 
he had to work to eat; and as] 
the superintendent rather irrelevantly one 
day, while passing through the nitric acid 
shop, he intended to ‘‘ make good.” 


Hanford had fully intended 


informed 


tO keep 


track of the boy, but there re other 
matters innumerable to absorb him, and 
some two months had passed before chance 


came for the briefest study. ‘That oppor 
tunity was not altogether a happy one, for 
as Matty stood waiting to take a note to 
the manager in another building, Hanford, 





staring at him thoughtfully, suddenly for- 
got his meditations for a more concrete 
proposition. 

‘¢ Have you been fighting ?’’ 

Matthew started. 

i Nossir.’’ 

‘Where did you get that mp over 
your eye?’”’ 

Matthew grinned, shifted, and looked at 
the floor. 

¢¢ Pa.” 

Hanford’s brow contracted in a scowl. 

‘“Do you mean to say that your step- 
father struck you hard enough to make 
that swelling ?”’ 

‘Well no, sir. He didn’t soak 
me,—anyway, it wasn’t me he wanted to 


soak. Yeh see,’’ Matty looked up sud- 
denly, with an animated smile, 
ma’s always callin’ him down en he gets 
full, an’ he always gets red hot then, an’ 


yeh see, 


says he’s goin’ t’ kill himself he don't 
shut up. An’—well, las’ night he was out 
all night, an’ when he come home this 


mornin’ they got t’ scrappin’, an’ he said 
he was goin’ t’ kill himself, an’ ma said f’r 
Gawd’s sake go an’ do it quick. Well, 
then he got hotter’n ever, began t’ 
cuss like h—! Hully gee! Didn’t he 
swear! An’ then he picked up a chair an’ 
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went t’ soak ma, an’ I got in the way. 
‘Then they stopped, an’ pa went off some- 
where. Say, but ma was cryin’ when I 
come t? work! Oh, it don’t hurt much,’’ 
he concluded, with a consoling grin. 

Hanford sighed. ‘Ten years ago he 
would have taken the child, found an 
officer and investigated the case forthwith; 
at thirty-three he was beginning to under- 
stand that he could not reform the world, 
and that his hands were full, as it was. 
He finished his note, sent the boy away, 
and lighted his grimy factory pipe. 

As a matter of fact, his hands were very 
full indeed. 

They had put him there, the Burnsides, 
for more than one reason. As a chemist, 
he was young and modern ; his hand was 
strong, and his judgment wonderfully ac- 
curate, and for him, latitude did not sig- 
nify danger. Furthermore, he had won his 
spurs as an able executive in the old Fan- 
net works in southern Jersey, where, for 
some reason, only the roughest and most in- 
tractable labor element seemed obtainable. 

And that was a qualification here, for 
they had set Hanford a nasty task,—the 
cutting of expenses, which means the cut- 
ting of wages. It was inevitable, as busi- 
ness conditions stood; he went about it 
firmly, and the result was clear-cut. 

One or two of the Irishmen left on the 
spot. They were not indispensable, and 
their places were filled readily. But when 
the Hibernian element began to drop away 
in lots of ten or a dozen, a new considera- 
tion arose. The replacements seemed in- 
evitably to be German, and Hanford was 
far from pleased. The Irish crowd would 
take its scoldings with explosive inter- 
ruptions, and go back to work,—or quit. 
With the new men, it was otherwise. They 
accepted direction silently ; they remained 
silent when he was about ; did they object 
to this or that, it was in a rumbling, under- 
the-breath manner. Gradually the feeling 
grew upon Hanford that all was not as well 
as might have been. 

Indeed, he took to speculating so con- 
stantly on the state of affairs, that it was 
rather considerate of Matty to present a 
diversion in the shape of his injured head. 

For three long days, the junior general- 
utility boy, had been manipulating ammonia 
with an old brass measure of jagged edges. 
His hands were raw and blistered, and 
torn here and there. One of them took to 


swelling, and his mother applied such re- 
medial agents as tradition and immeasurable 
ignorance suggested. The hand swelled 
on, and another day or two later was dis- 
cerned by Hanford from his window. He 
sent for the boy, and looked at the puffed 
palm. He saw an abscess that would have 
sent a finer-grained young person to bed. 
He found the hospital card rather hurriedly 
and dispatched Matthew to St. Stephens. 

In the course of two or three hours, 
the boy returned, white and weak, and 
wincing, and related that a youthful 
medico of the free dispensary,—credit- 
ably firm in the knowledge that carbolic 
acid is excellent for pyogenic condi- 
tions,—had applied it strong, and sent him 
forth to await a cure. ‘There were angry 
white blisters now, and the pain was bring- 
ing tears to eyes which usually admitted 
their utter futility. 

Hanford shut his teeth, telephoned his 
own physician that a patient was coming, 
and sent Matthew scurrying up town. 

It was a sad call, for the doctor did 
things that hurt, and said things that 
almost frightened. In the gentlest way he 
told the boy that the hand would have to 
be poulticed hourly all night; that if it 
were not, the whole arm might have to go ; 
that he must impress particularly upon his 
mother to give the work most minute 
attention. 

Matty’s mother was house-cleaning for a 
lady ; she wouldn’t be at home until to- 
morrow night. Relatives? So far as he 
knew, he had none. But he guessed he 
could do the poulticing himself all right. 
The doctor guessed not, and rubbed his 
bearded chin as he groped for a solution. 
Failing finally, he called up Hanford, and 
asked what he had to suggest. 

And lo! at the other end of the wire, a 
Material Angel was waiting, to save Matty’s 
arm. 

The Material Angel was going to marry 
Hanford. She was young and good, and 
beautiful as only an angel can be. She 
lived in a big house ; she owned a wealthy 
papa ; she drove about in a shiny carriage. 
On rare occasions she dropped in at the 
factory ; this was one of them. 

She had listened with real sympathy to 
the tale of Matthew’s misfortune ; the tel- 
ephone call from the doctor came as a se- 
quel, and Hanford told her over his shoul- 
der of the situation. 
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The Material Angel rose characteris- 
tically. 

‘‘Wait, Dick! Don’t ring off.’’ 

Hanford paused; the Material Angel 
picked up her furs. 

Why?’ 

‘* Because I’m going up to get the poor 
little chap and take him home with me. 
Tell the doctor to keep him there.’’ 

At the first of the week Matty returned, 
healed, clean, freshly 
clad, and in a mental 
haze. 

For six days he 
had been waited up- 
on by a lady in a 
black dress and a 
white apron and cap ; 
for six days he had 
reclined on a couch 
in a wonderful lit- 
tle rose-and-cream 
room, taking his 
meals from a funny, 
smiling, noiseless 
Chinee—who hailed, 
by the way, from 
Japan. Vaguely, he 
had come to under 
stand that some peo 
ple have even more 
than three rooms to 
live in, that some 
people eat things of 
which the ordinary 
mortal may not even 
dream. 

The Material An 
gel capped it by 
bringing him back in 
the shiny carriage. 
When she was gone, 
Matthew stood for 
many minutes in = 2 gauaea- 
wide-eyed contem 
plation of his super 
intendent. 

‘¢ Say I guess I got a lot more t’ 
make good for now.”’ 





‘*Eh? Oh, I guess not,’’ Hanford 
responded. 

Matty took a deep breath. 

‘Say, boss, you’re whzte. But she’s 


%? 


—she’s—she’s— 
‘She is, every bit of it,'’ the superin- 
tendent laughed. ‘‘ Trot along to work.’’ 
After lunch hour the boy appeared again, 





““Tgota lot more t make good for now.” then did 


655 
bearing a brown package of many and 
mysterious transparent stains. He de- 
posited it solemnly on Hanford’s desk and 
stood away. ‘The paper fell back with 
theatrical slowness and revealed one of 
these huge, sinister apple dumplings Han- 
ford had so often noted in the window of 
the bakery two block above. 

The superintendent turned an almost 
frightened gaze of interrogation. 
with a shyness that 
sat queerly on his 
wise little features, 
faced him and then 
looked away. 


‘I he boy, 


‘«Say, it—it ain’t 
much,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
—well—-’’ 


Hanford moisten 
ed his lips and braced 
himself. 

‘¢ Why, thank you, 
Matty,’’ he replied 
cordially. ‘‘ Do you 
know, if there’s one 
thing I do enjoy, it 
is apple dumpling.”’ 

Matthew’s face ra- 
diated. 

‘¢ Honest ?”’ 

‘¢ Honest said 
Hanford. 

And he ate it! 


Yes, he ate like a 
man, although Gra- 
ham, the istant 
manager sat in the 


very next office and 
might at second 
have appeared in fhe 
doorway. And when 
it was done, when 
the last awful, greasy 
mouthful } 
peared, t] 


disap- 
and only 
Matthew 
relieve himself of a 
satisfied sigh and walk silently 
dutic 
The rolling months were _ bringing 
trouble to Hanford. The men, almost a 
solid phalanx of German brawn now, were 
growing more sullen—and lazy! That was 
a phase beyond consideration for a disci- 
plinarian such as Hanford. 
He read one day of a so-called 


ist meeting,’’ in one of the halls on the 


k to his 


* $06 ial 
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water front, stampeded by the police, who 
narrowly missed capturing the orator in 
chief, one Bergman. Hanford wondered 
absently if it could be his own Bergman— 
Herman Bergman, lumbering and _ hairy, 
who tended the sulphuric stills? He 
laughed at himself and cast aside the notion 
as imaginative. Then he recalled the 
groups which broke up on his approach, 
the mutterings, the scowls that were di- 
rected at him just as he passed. 

He sat at his desk in the last light of a 
late May evening, some four months later, 
rather gloomily turning over the situation. 
The office force had departed and he was 
quite alone in the upper part of the build- 
ing. Out in the factory proper they were 
rushing, at a couple of hours’ overtime, 
and it being pay day, Hanford had waited 
to pass out the envelopes himself. Before 
him lay the cash box, bristling with its 
rows of yellow envelopes. 

He found his chin on his breast and 
jerked it up impatiently. He was growing 
morose these days, for more than factory 
troubles contributed to his darker moods, 
The Material Angel—well, he had re- 
solved to forget her. Let that end it. He 
shook his head and reached over for his pipe. 

Then his ear was caught sharply by a 
quick step on the rickety stair without. 
His head came erect and he listened with 
some astonishment. 

Slap, slap, slap, slap! A soft bounce 
told of the oncomer’s landing outside the 
office. The door flew open unceremoniously 
and Matthew burst in. His cheeks were 
flaming, his eyes glittered wide with ex- 
citement, his breath was labored. 

‘* Hey, boss!’’ 

‘*Eh?’’ Hanford stared. ‘* What's 
wrong, Matty ?’’ 

‘«Them fellers! Gee!—ain’t it good I 
stayed!” 

‘What fellows ?’’ 

‘‘Why, Bergman an’ Henckel an’ 
Schmidt an’ the little Dutchman!’’ Matty 
panted. 

‘¢ Well!” 

‘Say, they’re goin’ t’ burn the joint!’ 

‘*What’s that ?’?’? asked Hanford, won- 
deringly. 

‘*That’s right! I heard ’em! Straight 
goods, I did!’’ 

** You heard—"’’ 

**An’ that ain’t all! They’re goin’ t’ 
cop the pay roll, them four!’’ 


The superintendent stared at the small 
figure in mild amazement. Unquestion- 
ably, he was very much in earnest. Un- 
questionably, also, excitement was render- 
ing him incoherent and probably very in- 
correct. Hanford sat him down ina chair 
beside his desk and resumed his own seat. 
The boy quivered and shifted and balked 
and champed. 

‘*If you have heard something, tell me 
precisely what it was.’’ 

‘* Lemme git th’ coppers first ?’’ 

‘* Nonsense. Repeat what you have 
heard.,’’ 

Matty half sighed, half groaned, moist- 
ened his lips, took sharp breath and rattled 
off in frantic haste:— 

‘* It ain’t no con game—honest, it ain’t! 
I was down there washin’ bottles—nossir, 
Joe didn’t get ’em done. I guess he went 
home early, yessir. Anyway, I wanted 
t’ git ’em ready 1’r mornin’ an’ [ stayed. 
Well, I got ’em done a couple o’ minutes 
ago, an’ I went out t’ find a sack f’r a 
towel t’ dry me hands, an’ that’s when I 
heard ’em. Nossir, they didn’t see me. 
An’ that’s what they was sayin’, sure! 
Bergman was tellin’ ’em—yessir, Herm 
Bergman. He was sayin’ it was wicked 
f’r youse people t’ be rich an’ them starv- 
in’ an’ earnin’ yer money, or somethin’. 
An’ he said the time was comin’ when they 
could all start in an’ fix things, an’ the pay 
roll was their own money an’ more, too, 
an’ they oughter have it. An’ Henckel 
said somethin’ *bout burnin’ the place, 
an’ Bergman said it’d be another lesson f’r 
capital, and he laughed so’s it’d make yer 
blood run cold. Anyway, they’re comin’. 
Will I git the coppers? ‘There ain’t much 
time.” 

‘*No, we don’t want any coppers,’’ said 
Hanford quietly. ‘‘ Haven’t you imagined 
a good deal of this ?’’ 

‘‘ Wot?’ ‘The relation of employer 
and employee had melted away; they were 
man to man. ‘*’Magined it! I guess 
not! Didn’ I hear ’em? Wasn’ I there 
when they was sayin’ it ? Ain’t me mother 
Dutch? Couldn’ I understan’ ’em? 
What ?”’ 

‘* Ves, yes, yes, but—’’ 

‘* Now, I’m goin’ t’ get them coppers!”’ 

‘* You are not going to bring any police 
in here,’’ said Hanford, severely. ‘Sit 


down in that chair again, Matty. When 
you are quieter—’’ 
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“Say boss—I—TI did make good—hey ?” 


‘* Aw—quieter!’? Matty was out of his 
chair and half across the room. His eyes 
snapped and his thin hands, outstretched 
toward the other, trembled violently. 
** You look-a here! You're up against it, 
an’ y’ ain’t wise! See? But y’ are just 
the same! What’ll you do when them 
fellers come in here an’ start t’ mix it up? 
Hey? If the’s on’y them four, it’s four 
t’ one, and any one of ’em’s bigger’n you 
—only maybe the little Dutchman! What’s 
goin’ t’ happen when them crazy lobsters 
start t’? rough house it ? Why, they’ll hand 
you a couple o’ good bats an’ ye’ll croak!”’ 
he cried wildly. ‘‘’They don’ care—they’d 
just as soon! An’ what’s that goilo’ yourn 
goin’ t’ say when they find ye—stiff an’ wit 
yer nut cracked? Hey? What’s she go- 
in’ t’? say? Hey? J’m goin’ fer them 
coppers !’ ; 

Like a flash of light, he had disappeared 
through the door. Hanford, recovering from 
the colloquial torrent, started to his feet and 
called after him. There was no pause in 


the quick, slapping footsteps. They 
reached the floor below; the rapid patter 
crossed the scale platform and reached the 
pavement—and died away. 

Somewhere below, Bergma voice 
called :— 

‘‘Hi, kid! Vere de deffel y goin’ so 
qvick ?”’ 


Then there was silence, and Hanford 
returned to his desk. 

‘¢That goil!’’ Peculiarly, the Material 
Angel rose first in his mind. Would she 
care if the whole place fell inon him? He 


smiled cynically. In the depths of his 
consciousness he was perfectly well aware 
that she would care very much; but it 
pleased him to smile cynically and believe 
that she would not. 

But his thoughts shunted quickly from 
the Material Angel. Was this absurd affair 


the product of a child brain somehow ex- 
cited, or an actual fact? For atime he 
could not admit the latter. Were it true, 
it meant that he had been blind—that in- 
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stead of the rigid discipline so long his 
pride, he had been fostering within the 
Burnside works a perfect garden spot of 
anarchy. 

Not many seconds later he pulled open 
one of the small drawers and extracted the 
revolver, hypothetical protector of the safe. 
In the year of his incumbency he had 
never even handled the weapon before. 
He looked it over and opened the cham- 
ber. It was quite empty and rusty toa 
degree. He glanced again into the drawer 
for cartridges; they were not there. 

3ut if—not that he conceded the pos- 
sibility, but z*—the lunatics were medita- 
ting something— He laid the imposingly 
useless pistol at his side. 

Out on the high roof of the works the 
whistle was blowing for seven. In a very 
few minutes the crowd would come filing 
up for their money. Hanford closed the 
door and opened the little pay-window in 
the upper panel. He laid the cash-box 
on the shelf below and the gun beside it, 
and waited with nerves more tense than he 
would have cared to admit. 

Steps shuffled on the stairs. He bent 
and watched through the small aperture. 

Henckel! His lowered head appeared 
above the floor. Bergman! Schmidt! Then 
Kreitz, ‘‘ the littke Dutchman,’’ followed— 
and no more. ‘These four were ahead of 
the main body, at any rate. 

It was Henckel who advanced first upon 
the window, his face blank and heavy. 
Hanford picked out his envelope. The 
man halted and he extended the little yel- 
low package with steady hand. 

In a twinkling his arm was seized and 
dragged through! He tried to wrench it 
free and could not. He reached for the 
revolver and thrust it through the opening 
and into Henckel’s face. The man cried 
out and dodged, and his grip relaxed. 

Hanford slammed the window, snatched 
the cash-box and darted across for the 
safe. 

The office door was bending and creak- 
ing—the upper part turned inward. He 
heard a volley of gruff German. The lock 
buckled, the door flew open and crashed 
back against the wall, and the men were on 
him! 

He straightened up and put his back to 
the safe; he had no time to twirl the com- 
bination. The pistol pointed full at them, 
and his sharp voice yelled:— 


‘*Stand backthere! The first man gets 
it that—’’ 

Bergman rushed him. His arm flew up 
—the weapon shot away and rattled into 
the corner. A murderous fist just missed 
his head as he ducked. ‘Then great arms 
seized him and hurled him violently to the 
floor; iron fingers clutched his throat. He 
was dazed by the fall, half stunned and 
choking, but he tried to shout for help. 

It was utterly useless. Schmidt held his 
legs; Bergman was fast squeezing the life 
out of him. Henckel bent over the safe. 
He had the box of money now, and was 
standing with it in his arms, stupid and 
confused. 

Hanford’s senses were leaving rapidly. 
He seemed to have an impression of tramp- 
ing below, a glimpse of blue smoke curling 
above the stair-head. Things turned black 
and whirled crazily. He was going— 
going—going— And he might as well go, 
for his status as a superintendent was done 
for eternally. And ‘the goil—’’ 

A screaming treble brought him back 
suddenly :— 

‘“¢Come on! Come—on! For Gawd’s 
sake, come on!”’ 

The running of heavy feet set the place 
atremble again. Somewhere without the 
clanging and whistling of a fire-engine 
seemed to haunt Hanford. From closing 
eyes he saw a blue helmet and a blue uni- 
form in the doorway, and a second and a 
third. He saw the fleeting vision of a 
swinging nightstick, heard the crack as it 
met Henckel’s head and the crash of his 
body as he fell; heard, too, the clattering 
and clinking of money when the cash-box 
struck the floor and broke open. 

Then Bergman was jerked away from 
him and Hanford sat up slowly and rubbed 
his neck and swallowed and tried to get 
breath, and sniffed listlessly at the haze of 
smoke. 

In a matter of fifteen minutes the excite- 
ment was entirely passed. 

Bergman and Henckel and Schmidt had 
been subdued. Hanford saw that, when 
things became clearer. The little Dutch- 
man was gone. 

And in going he had done a bad thing; 
for, after the first commotion was over, an 
officer found Matty in a dark corner, hud- 
dled and hunched and prostrated, breath- 
ing in heavy gasps, bleeding copiously from 
a wicked wound in the back of his head. 
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They shook him and bathed him, while 
they waited for an ambulance, and after a 
while he opened his eyes for an instant. 

‘¢ Aw—Kreitz—th’ mean little—son of 
a gun!’’ he murmured and swooned away. 

The Material Angel read all about it in 
the morning papers, and especially how a 
little boy named Matthew Schweitz had 
saved the day and was now lying in a pri- 
vate room at St. Stephen’s. 

The Material Angel was at St. Stephen’s 
an hour after breakfast, and there she met 
Hanford and sniffed while he told her the 
story. At the end, his arm was about her 
and they were telling in whispers how very, 
very thankful they should be that they were 
as they were and that they had each other. 

At interminable intervals 
from the operating-room. ‘The specialist 
was through his work; the child had every 
chance for recovery. 


word came 
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AUTHOR OF “ THE LEAVENWORTH CASE,” “‘ THE 


WAS not the only one to tremble now. 

This man of infinite experience and 

daily contact with crime had turned as 
pale as even I had done myself in face of 
a threatening calamity. 

‘¢T will see about this,’’ he muttered, 
crumpling the paper in his hand. ‘‘ But 
this is a very terrible business you are 
plunging me into. I sincerely hope that 
you are not heedlessly misleading me.’’ 

‘¢T am correct in my facts, if that is 
what you mean,’’ said I. ‘* The stiletto is 
an English heirloom, and bears on its 
blade, among other devices, that of Mr. 
Grey’s family on the female 
that is not all I want to say. If the blow 
was struck to obtain the diamond, the 
shock of not finding it on his victim must 


side. But 
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They tiptoed in for a glance at the 
sick boy, and they saw him stretched and 
bandaged upon the bed. His eyes were 
closed, but with the soft sounds of motion 


near at hand, he opened them and they 
fell upon the Material Angel. 
‘*Oh—you !’’ said Matthew faintly, and 
glowed with an adoration beyond words. 
They came a little closer. His glance 
lingering, shifted reluctantly to Hanford, 
and the white lips moved again. 


‘‘Say, boss—I—I did make good— 
hey ?”’ 

The Material Angel had not really cried 
all that trying day. Now, quite ur ect- 
edly to all concerned, she dro | on 
her knees beside the bed and bed 
softly. 

‘You poor little lamb!’’ Matthew 
heard ecstatically. ‘‘Indeed you did 
make eood!’? 

“ 
By Anna Katharine Green 
AMETHYST BOX,” ET 
CHAPTER VI.—ContTINUED 
false, was set upon obtaining 5 stone. 
Your eye was not on him, as mine , when 
you made your appearance in tl ull with 
the recovered jewel. Heshowe stonish- 
ment, eagerness and a determinat which 
finally let him forward, as you know, with the 
request to take the diamond in hand. 
Why did he want to take it in hand ? 
And why, having taken it, did lrop it 
—a diamond supposed to be wor 1 ordi- 
nary man’s fortune? Becau e€ was 
startled by a cry he chose to « der the 
traditional one of his family iming 
death ? Is it likely, sir ? Is it « ceivable 
even that any such cry as heard 
could in this day and genet ring 
through such an assemblage, un t came 
with a ventriloquist’s power fror own 


have been terrible. Now Mr. Grey’s 
heart, if my whole theory is not utterly 


lips? You observed that he turned his 
back ; that his face was hidden from 1 


US. 
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Discreet and reticent as we have all been, 
and careful in our criticisms of so bizarre 
an event, there still must be many to ques- 
tion the reality of such superstitious fears, 
and some to ask if such a sound could be 
without human agency, and a very guilty 
agency too. Inspector, I am but a child, 
in your estimation, and I feel my position 
in this matter, much more keenly than 
yourself, but I would not be true to the 
man whom I have unwittingly helped to 
place in his present unenviable position if 
I did not tell you that, in my judgment, 
this cry was a spurious one, employed by 
the gentleman himself as an excuse for 
dropping the stone.’’ 

‘¢And why should he wish to drop the 
stone ?’’ 
of the fraud he meditated. 
Because it offered him an opportunity for 
substituting a false stone for the real. Did 
you not notice a change in the aspect of 
this jewel dating from this very moment? 
Did it shine with as much brilliancy in your 
hand when you received it back as when 
you passed it over?’’ 

‘*Nonsense! Ido not know; it is all 
too absurd for argument.’’ Yet, he did 
stop to argue, saying, in the next breath, 
‘‘you forget that the stone has a setting. 
Would you claim that this gentleman of 
family, place and political distinction, had 
planned this hideous crime with sufficient 
premeditation to have provided himself 
with the exact counterpart of a brooch, 
which it is highly improbable he 
saw? You would make him out a Caglios 
tro or something worse. Miss Van Arsdale, 
I fear your theory will topple over of its own 
weight.’’ 

He was very patient with me, he did not 
show me the door. ' 

‘Vet such a substitution took place, 
and took place that evening,’’ I insisted. 
‘¢The bit of paste shown us at the inquest 
was never the gem she wore on entering 
the alcove. Besides, where all is sensation, 
why cavil at one more improbability? Mr. 
Grey may have come to America for no 
other reason. He is known as a collector, 
and when a man hasa passion for diamond- 
getting—’’ 

‘* He is known as a collector ?”’ 

‘*In his own country.’’ 

‘*T was not told that.’’ 

‘‘Nor I. But I found it out.’’ 


‘* Because 


ever 


‘* How, my dear child, how?’’ 
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‘* By a cablegram or so.’’ 

‘* You,—cabled,—his name,—to Eng- 
land ?”’ 

‘*No, Inspector; Uncle has a code, 
and I made use of it, to ask a friend in 
London for a list of the most noted dia- 
mond fanciers in the country. Mr. Grey’s 
name was third on the list.’’ 

He gave me a look in which admiration 
was strangely blended with doubt and ap- 
prehension. 

‘*You are making a brave struggle,’ 
said he, ‘‘ but it is a hopeless one.’’ 

‘*T have one more confidence to repose 
in you. The nurse who has charge of Miss 
Grey was in my class inthe hospiial. We 
love each other, and to her I dared appeal 
on one point. Inspector—’ Here my 
voice unconsciously fell as he unconsciously 
drew nearer—‘‘a note was sent from that 
sick chamber on the night of the ball,—a 
note surreptitiously written by Miss Grey, 
while the nurse was in an adjoining room. 
The messenger was Mr. Grey’s valet, and 
its destination the house in which her 
father was enjoying his position as chief 
guest. She says that it was meant for him, 
but I have dared to think that the valet 
would tell a different story. My friend did 
not see what her patient wrote, but she 
acknowledged that if her patient wrote 
more than two words, the result must have 
been an unintelligible scrawl, since she was 
too weak to hold a pencil firmly, and so 
nearly blind that she would have had to 
feel her way over the paper.’’ 

The Inspector started, and, rising hastily, 
went to his desk, from which he presently 
brought the scrap of paper which had 
already figured in the inquest as the mys- 
terious communication taken from Mrs. 
Fairbrother’s hand by the coroner. Press- 
ing it out flat, he took another look at it, 
then glanced up in visible discomposure. 

‘« It has always looked to us as if written 
in the dark, by an agitated hand ; but—’’ 

I said nothing, the broken and unfin- 
ished scrawl was sufficiently eloquent. 

‘* Did your friend declare Miss Grey to 
have written with a pencil and on a small 
piece of unruled paper ?”’ 

‘* Ves, the pencil was at her bedside; 
the paper was torn from a book which lay 
there. She did not put the note when 
written in an envelope, but gave it to the 
valet just as it was. He isan old manand had 
come to her room for some final orders.’’ 
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‘*The nurse saw all this? She has that 
book, I suppose ?”’ 

‘‘No, it went out next morning, with 
the scraps. It was pamphlet I 
believe.’’ 

The Inspector turned the 
paper he here took up, 
his hand. 

‘* What is this nur 

‘* Henrietta Pierson 

‘How much 
doubts ?”’ 

**T cannot say.’ 

‘* You have seen 

‘* No, only the once 

‘*Ts she discreet ?’’ 

‘*Very. On this subject she will be 
like the grave unl forced by you to 
speak.’’ 

‘¢And Miss Grey? 

‘¢She is still ill, too ill to be disturbed 
by questions, especially on so delicate a 
topic. But she is getting well fast. Her 
father’s fears as we heard them expressed 
on one memorable occasion were ill- 
founded, sir.’’ 

Slowly the Inspector inserted this scrap 
of paper between the folds of his pocket- 
book. He did not give me another look, 
though I stood trembling before him. Was 
he in any way convinced or was he simply 
seeking for the most considerate way in 
which to dismiss me and 
theory? 


ome 


morsel of 
over and over in 


name ?’’ 





does she know of 


your 


, 


he r oiten ? . 


my abominable 
ther his intentions 
from his expression and was feeling very 
faint and heart sick when he suddenly 
turned upon me with the remark :— 

‘*A girl as ill as you say Miss Grey was 
must have had some very pressing matter 
on her mind to attempt to write and send 
a message under such difficulties. Accord- 
ing to your idea she had some notion of 
her father’s designs and wished to warn 
Mrs. Fairbrother against them. But don’t 
you see that such conduct as this would 
be preposterous, nay, unparalleled in per- 
sons of their distinction? You must find 
some other explanation for Miss Grey’s 
seemingly mysterious action and I another 
agent of crime than one of England’s most 
reputable statesmen 

‘*So that Mr. Durand receives a like 
benefit of the dou [ am content,’’ said 
I. ‘¢Tt is the truth and the truth only I 
desire. I am trust my cause 
with you.’’ 

He looked none too grateful for this con- 


I could not 


willing to 


WOMAN IN THE 


ALCOVE 


Indeed, now that I look back 
upon this scene I do not wonder that he 
shrunk from the responsibility tl 
upon him. 

‘*What do you want me to do?’’ he 
asked. 


fidence. 


‘*Prove something. Prove tl [ am 
altogether wrong or altogether right. Or 
if proof is not possible, pray allow me the 
privilege of doing what I can myself clear 
up the matter.’’ 

‘*You?”? There was appreher , dis 

PI 
approbation, almost menace in tone. 
[ bore it with as steady and 1 st a 
lance as possible, saying, when I thought 


he was about to speak again:- 
‘‘T will do nothing without your san 


tion. I realize the dangers of tl juiry 
and the disgrace that would follow if our 
attempt was suspected before proof reached 
a point sufficient to justify it. It not 


an open attack; I meditate but 

Here I whispered in his ear for eral 
minutes. When I had 
me a prolonged stare, 
hand on my head. 


finished he ive 
then he | his 





‘¢ You are a little wonder,’’ he ired. 
‘ But your ideas are very quixot ry. 
However,’’ he added, suddenly growing 
srave, ‘‘something may be excused a 
young girl who finds herself forced to 
choose between the guilt of her r and 
that of a man esteemed great by the world 
but altogether removed from her and her 
natural sympathies.’’ 

‘‘You acknowledge, then, that it lies 
between these two ?’’ 

‘I see no third,’’ said he. 

I drew a breath of relief. 

‘* Don’t deceive yourself, M \ an 
Arsdale; it is not among the ] ilities 
that Mr. Grey has had any conn 1 with 
this crime. He is an eccentric 1 , that’s 
on” 

‘But—but—’’ 

‘*T will do my duty, I will satisfy you 
and myself on certain points, a1 ; 

[ hardly breathed. 

‘¢ There is the least doubt I \ ee you 
again and 

The change he saw in me frightened 
away the end of his sentence lurning 
upon me with some severity, | eclared: 
‘¢ There are nine hundred and ninety-nine 
chances in a thousand that my word 
to you will be to prepare yourself for Mr. 
Durand’s arraignment and trial, But an 
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infinitesimal chance remains to the con- 
trary. If you choose to trust to it I can 
only admire your pluck and the great con- 
fidence you show in your unfortunate 
lover.’’ 

And with this half-hearted encourage- 
ment I was forced to be content, not only 
for that day but for many days, when— 


VII 


INSPECTOR DALZELL 


UT before I proceed to relate what 
B happened at the end of those two 

weeks, I must say a word or two in 
regard to what happened during them. 

Nothing happened to improve Mr. Du- 
rand’s position, and nothing openly to com- 
promise Mr. Grey’s. Mr. Fairbrother, from 
whose testimony many of us hoped some- 
thing would be gleaned calculated to give a 
turn to the suspicion now centered on one 
man, continued ill in New Mexico; and all 
that could be learned from him of any im- 
portance was contained in a short letter 
dictated from his bed, in which he affirmed 
that the diamond, when it left him, was 
in an unique setting procured by himself 
in France; that he knew of no other 
jewel similarly mounted, and that if the 
false gem was set according to his own de- 
scription, the probabilities were that the 
imitation stone had been put in place of 
the real one under his wife’s direction and 
in some workshop in New York, as she 
was not the woman to take the trouble to 
send abroad for anything she could get 
done in this country. The description fol- 
lowed. It coincided with the one we all 
knew. 

This was something of a blow to me. 
Public opinion would naturally reflect that 
of the husband, and it would require very 
strong evidence indeed to combat a logical 
supposition of this kind with one so forced 
and seemingly extravagant as that upon 
which my own theory was based. Yet 
truth often transcends imagination, and 
having confidence in the Inspector’s integ- 
rity, I subdued my impatience for a week, 
almost for two, when my suspense and 
rapidly culminating dread of some action 
being taken against Mr. Durand were sud- 
denly cut short by a message from the 
Inspector, followed by his speedy presence 
in my uncle’s house, 





E 


We have a little room on our parlor floor, 
very snug and very secluded, and in this 
room I received him. Seldom have | 
dreaded a meeting more and seldom have 
I been met with greater kindness and con- 
sideration. He was so kind that I feared 
he had only disappointing news to commu- 
nicate, but his first words reassured me. 
He said :— 

‘‘[T have come to place a great confi- 
dence in you. We have found enough 
truth in the suppositions you advanced at 
our last interview to warrant us in the 
attempt you yourself proposed for the 
elucidation of this mystery. That this is 
the most risky and altogether the most un 
pleasant duty which I have encountered 
during my several years of service, I am 
willing to acknowledge to one so sensible 
and at the same time of so much modesty 
as yourself. This English gentleman has 
a reputation which lifts him far above any 
unworthy suspicion, and were it not for the 
favorable impression made upon us by Mr. 
Durand in a long talk we had with him 
last night, I would sooner resign my place 
than pursue this matter against him. Suc- 
cess would create a horror on both sides of 
the water unprecedented during my career, 
while failure would bring down ridicule 
upon us which would destroy the prestige 
of the whole force. Do you see my diffi- 
culty, little woman? We cannot even 
approach this haughty and highly repu- 
table Englishman with questions without 
calling down upon us the wrath of the 
whole English nation. We must be sure 
before we make a move, and for us to be 
sure where the evidence is all circumstan- 
tial, I know of no better plan than the one 
you were pleased to suggest and which at 
the time I was pleased to call quixotic.’’ 

Drawing a long breath, I surveyed him 
timidly. Never had I so realized my 
presumption or experienced such a thrill 
of joy in my frightened yet elated heart. 
They believed in Anson’s innocence and 
they trusted me. Insignificant as I was, it 
was to my exertions this great result was 
due. As I realized this, I felt my heart 
swell and my throat close. In despair of 
speaking, I held out my hands. He took 
them kindly and seemed to be quite satis- 
fied. 

‘« Such a trembling, tear-filled Amazon!’’ 
he cried. ‘* Will you have courage to un- 
dertake the task before you? If not—"’ 
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‘Oh, but I have,’’ said I. ‘‘It is impressed us. You see I speak plainly. | 
your goodness and the surprise of it all do so because I respect you. And now to 
which unnerves me. I can go through business.’’ 
what we have planned if you think the Details followed. After these were well 
secret of my personality and interest in understood between us, I ventured t 
Mr. Durand can be kept from the people ‘‘Do you object—would it be asking too 


I go among.”’ much—if I requested some enlight ent 
‘‘It can if you will follow our advice as to what facts you have discove n 
implicitly. You say that you know the connection with Mr. Grey which g to 
doctor and that he stands ready to recom- substantiate my theory? I mig rk 
mend you in case Miss Pierson withdraws more intelligently.’’ 
her services.’’ **No, little woman, you would not work 
‘‘Yes, he is eager to give me a chance. more intelligently, and you know it. But 
He was a college mate of my father’s.’’ you have the natural curiosity of one whose 
‘* How will you explain to him your wish very heart is bound up in this business. | 
to enter upon your duties under another could deny you what you ask but | t 
name? ”’ for [ want you to work with qui 
‘‘Very simply. I have already told dence, which you would not do j 
him that the publicity given my name in mind was taken up with doubts a1 
the late proceedings has made me very tions. Miss Van Arsdale, one 
uncomfortable. ‘That my first case of yours was correct. That night a 3 
nursing would require all my self-posses- sent to the Ramsdell house wit 
sion and that if he did not think it wrong from Miss Grey. We know this | e 
I should like to go to it under my mother’s he boasted of it to one of the bell boys be 


name. He madeno dissent and I think I fore he went out, saying that he 
can persuade him that I would do much to have a glimpse of one of the fi 
better work as Miss Ayers than as the too tiesof the season. It is also true 


well-known Miss Van Arsdale.’’ man was Mr. Grey’s valet, an « 
‘You have great powers of persuasion. who came over with him from | 
3ut may you not meet people at the hotel But what adds weight to all thi 


who know you ?”’ us regard the whole affair with 


*¢T shall try and avoid: people ; and, if is the additional fact that this m: 


b 
my identity zs discovered, its effect or non his dismissal the following mor 
effect upon one we find it difficult to men- has not been seen since by any 


} 


tion will give us our clue. If he has no couldreach, ‘This looks bad to | 


guilty interest in the crime, my connec- like the suppression of evidence, y 

tion with it as a witn will not disturb Then Mr. Grey has not been 

him. Besides, two days of unsuspicious man since that night. He is f re 
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collection of curios belonging to a cousin 
of his whom he often visited. This stiletto 
has been missing for some time, stolen as 
the owner declared, by some unknown 
person. All this looks bad enough, but 
when I tell you that a week before the 
fatal ball at Mr. Ramsdell’s, Mr. Grey 
made a tour of the great jeweller shops on 
Broadway and, with the pretext of buying 
a diamond for his daughter, entered into 
a talk about famous stones, ending always 
with some question about the Fairbrother 
gem, you will see that his interest in that 
stone is established and that it only re- 
mains for us to discover if that interest is 
a guilty one. I cannot believe this possi- 
ble, but you have our leave to make your 
experiment and see. Only do not count 
too much upon his superstition. If he is 
the deep-dyed criminal you imagine, the 
cry which startled us all at a certain criti- 
cal instant was raised by himself and for 
the purpose you suggested. None of the 
sensitiveness often shown by a man who 
has been surprised into crime, will be his. 
Relying on his reputation and the prestige 
of his great fame, he will, if he thinks 
himself under fire, face every shock un- 
moved.’’ 

‘‘T see. I understand ; he must believe 
himself all alone. Then, the natural man 
may appear. I thank you, Inspector. 
That idea is of inestimable value to me, 
and I will act on it. And now, advise me 
how to circumvent my uncle and aunt, 
who must never know to what an under- 
taking I have committed myself.’’ 

Inspector Dalzell spared me another 
fifteen minutes, and this last detail of my 
scheme was arranged. Then he rose to 
go. As he turned from me he said :— 

‘*'To-morrow ?”’ ’ 

And I answered with a full heart, but a 
voice clear as my purpose :— 

*¢ To-morrow.’’ 


Vill 
GRIZEL! GRIZEL ! 


HIS is your patient. Your new nurse, 
my dear. What did you say your 
name was? Miss Ayers?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Grey, Alice Ayers.’ 

‘*O, what a sweet name !’’ 

This expressive greeting, and from the 
patient herself, was the first heart-sting I 
received, a sting which brought a flush into 


my cheek I would fain have kept down. 

‘*Since a change of nurses was neces- 
sary, I am glad they sent me one like you,”’ 
the feeble, but musical voice went on, 
and I saw a wasted but eager hand 
stretched out. 

In a whirl of strong feeling I advanced 
to take it. I had not counted on such a 
reception. I had not expected any bond 
of congeniality to spring up between this 
high-feeling English girl and myself to 
make my purpose hateful tome. Yet, as 
I stood there looking down at her bright 
if wasted face, I felt that it would be very 
easy to love so gentle and cordial a being, 
and dreaded raising my eyes to the gentle- 
man at my side lest I should see something 
in him too to hamper me, and make this 
attempt which I had undertaken in such 
loyalty of spirit, a misery to myself and in- 
effectual to the man I had hoped to save 
by it. When I did look up and catch the 
first beams of Mr. Grey’s keen blue eye 
fixed inquiringly on me, I neither knew 
what to think or how to act. He was so 
tall and firmly knit, and had such an intel- 
lectual aspect altogether. I was conscious 
of regarding him with a decided feeling of 
awe, and found myself forgetting why I had 
come there, and what my suspicions were, 
—suspicions which had carried hope with 
them,—hope for myself and hope for my 
lover, who would never escape the oppro- 
brium, even if he did the punishment, of 
this great crime, were this, the only other 
person who could possibly be associated 
with it, found to be the fine, clear-souled 
man he appeared to be in this, my first in- 
terview with him. 

Perceiving very soon that his apprehen- 
sions in my regard were limited to a fear 
lest I should not feel at ease in my new 
home under the restraint of a presence 
more accustomed to intimidate than attract 
strangers, 1 threw aside all doubts of my- 
self and met the advances of both father 
and daughter with that quiet confidence 
which my position there demanded. 

The result was such as both gratified 
and grieved me. Asa nurse entering upon 
her first case I was happy, as a woman with 
an ulterior object in view verging upon 
the audacious and unspeakable, I was 
wretched and regretful, and just a little 
shaken in the conviction which had hith- 
erto upheld me. 

But, when later in the day I came upon 
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this gentleman at his desk in the sitting- 
room, where he spent most of his time, I 
felt my doubts revive in view of the ab- 
sorbing melancholy which darkened all his 
features as he sat in revery over his papers 
which he seemed not to have touched for 
hours. He looked like a man bowed 
down, not so much by grief as fear, and 
when, at some movement I made, he 
started up and met my eye, I could swear 
that his cheek was pale, and the firm car- 
riage of his body shaken, and the whole 
man a victim to some strong and secret 
dread he vainly sought to hide. When I 
ventured to tell him what I wanted, he 
made an effort and pulled himself together, 
but I had seen him with his mask off, and 
his usually calm visage and self-possessed 
mien could never again deceive me. 

It was on this same night, and before I 
could formulate my plans, that he surprised 
us with a decision very disturbing to my- 
self, if not to his daughter. He was going 
away for a short time,—he did not say 
where. Would his daughter spend her 
time in getting better and I mine in seeing 
that she did so? 

What could we do? What could I do? 
It was all too sudden for any action on my 
part, and I was forced to see him leave, 
unaccompanied and without police surveil- 
lance. ; 

Would he come back? I asked myself 
this more than once. He had kissed his 
daughter with more than usual feeling, and 
when the door closed on him it was to leave 
a vision in my mind of one who had 
glanced back at the one object of his affec- 
tions with the passion of a longer farewell 
than was expressed in his cheery and en- 
couraging words. I was startled, and found 
it hard to play the comforter to the gentle- 
hearted creature who loved him. But I 
had nerved myself to great self-repression, 
and after acquainting the Inspector with 
what had happened, I got through that 
night and the next day with some degree 
of patience. But the two days following 
were a trial, and I was gradually succumb- 
ing to a nervous attack, when Mr. Grey 
re-appeared amongst us, saying nothing 
about his journey, but overjoyed to all ap- 
pearance to find roses on his daughter’s 
cheek instead of the lilies he had left there. 
Where had he been? To dispose of or 
secrete the real diamond? Impossible for 
me to tell ; but I resolved that not another 
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day should pass without my making the 
daring attempt upon the outcome of which 
so many interests hung. 

But it was not till the day following that 
the proper opportunity offered. Mean- 
while, I had received private instructions 
to go ahead and fear nothing. ‘This had 
greatly encouraged me. Nevertheless, I 
felt very weak and helpless when the hour 
came, and I found myself on the brink of 
what must bring me great pain and life-long 
regret whichever way it fell out. 

The scene is vividly before me. The 
day was a gloomy one, rain falling on snow, 
and, though the rooms had a pleasant out- 
look, the atmosphere was so oppressive, 
and the whole apartment so dark, that at 
four o’clock I turned on the electric light 
over Mr. Grey’s desk in the sitting-room. 
On this desk I had already laid in full sight 
the stiletto entrusted to me by the In- 
spector. Mr. Grey was expected in at 
any moment, and it was his custom,—on 
entering,—as I had long before noticed, to 
go immediately to his desk with the letters 
he invariably brought up with him from 
the office. There was every reason to be- 
lieve he would do the same to-day, and I 
had arranged an errand which would bring 
me on the scene at the moment his eyes 
first fell upon the weapon I had laid there. 
If he quailed,—and how could he help 
doing so if guilty,—a great doubt would be 
removed from my own breast, and a great 
impediment from police action. But, Oh! 
the responsibility—and Oh! the torture of 
those few minutes of waiting, during which 
I lingered on the other side of the com- 
municating door, with a tray of dishes in 
my hand and my ear strained to catch the 
sound of his foot-steps crossing the room ! 
Ah ! there he is at the hall door !—now he 
is in ;—now he is at his desk, and now,— 

Softly I pushed the door. Softly it 
swung open, and I caught the look on his 
face. 

He was bending over the stiletto, and 
an exclamation was on his lips, but it was 
the simple one of surprise. I could even 
catch the words he let fall. 

Here they are :— 

‘‘This is singular. The very one! or 
enough like it to make a man stare. But 
why /ere/ I must fathom this mystery.’’ 
And he turned in the most natural way to 
ring the bell. 

My disappointment was so great, my 
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humiliation so unpounded that, forgetting 
everything in my dismay, I staggered 
where I stood and let the tray with all its 
contents slip from my hands. The crash that 
followed stopped Mr. Grey in his action. 
But it did something more. It awoke a 
cry from the further doorway which I shall 
never forget; and while we both started 
and turned to see from whom this grievous 
sound had sprang, a man came stumbling 
in with his hands before his eyes and this 
name wild on his lips:— 

** Grizel! Grizel!’’ 

Mrs. Fairbrother’s name! and the man— 


IX 


ANOTHER NET CLOSES 


HE man was Abner Fairbrother, the 
victim’s husband. This fact was borne 
in upon us by the passion of his cry:— 

‘¢Grizel! Grizel!” 

But why here? and why such fury in 
Mr. Grey’s face as he recognized him ? 

The latter’s words, as he leaped forward 
and collared the man, soon enlightened 
me. 

‘‘Fairbrother! you villain! Why do 
you call upon your wife? Are you mur- 
derer as well as thief?’”? And dropping 
his hand from the other’s throat as sud- 
denly as he had seized it, he caught up the 
stiletto, crying: ‘‘ Do you recognize this ?”’ 

Ah, then I saw guilt! 

In a silence worse than any cry, this so- 
called husband of the murdered woman, 
the man upon whom no suspicion had 
fallen, the man whom all had thought a 
thousand miles away at the time of the 
deed, stared at the weapon thrust under 
his eyes, while over his face passed all 
those expressions of fear, abhorrence and 
detested guilt which, fool that’I was, I had 
expected to see reflected in response to the 
same test in Mr. Grey’s equable counte- 
nance, 

The surprise and wonder of it held me 
chained to the spot. I was in a state of 
stupefaction, so that I scarcely noted the 
broken fragments at my feet. But the 
intruder noticed them. Wrenching his 
gaze from the stiletto which Mr. Grey con- 
tinued to hold out, he pointed at the 
broken cup and saucer, muttering: — 

‘« That is what startled me into this be- 
trayal—the noise of breaking china. I 
cannot bear it since—’’ 


He stopped, bit his lip and looked 
around him with an air of sudden bravado. 

‘«Since you dropped the cups at your 
wife’s feet in Mr. Ramsdell’s alcove,’’ fin- 
ished Mr. Grey with admirable self-posses- 
sion. 

‘‘T see that explanations from myself are 
not in order,’’ was the grim retort, 
launched with the bitterest sarcasm. Then 
as the full weight of his position crushed in 
upon him, his face assumed an aspect 
startling to my unaccustomed eyes, and 
thrusting his hand into his pocket he drew 
forth a small box which he placed in Mr. 
Grey’s hands. 

‘The Great Mogul,’’ he declared sim- 
ply. 

It was the first time I had heard this 
diamond so named. 

Without a word that gentleman opened 
the box, took one look at the contents, 
assumed a satisfied air, and carefully de- 
posited the recovered gem in his own 
pocket. As his eyes returned to the man 
before him, all the passion of the latter 
burst forth. 

‘It was not for that I killed her!’’ cried 
he. ‘It was because she defied me and 
flaunted her disobedience in my face. I 
would do it again, yet-—’’ 

Here his voice broke and it was in a 
different tone and with a total change of 
manner he added: ‘‘ You stand appalled 
at my depravity. You have not lived my 
life.’’ Then quickly and with a touch of 
sullenness. ‘‘ You suspected me because of 
the stiletto. It was a mistake, using that 
stiletto. Otherwise, the plan was good. I 
doubt if you know now how I found my 
way into the alcove, possibly under your 
very eyes; certainly, under the eyes of 
many who knew me.”’ 

“TI do not. It is enough that you 
entered it; that you confess your guilt.’’ 

Here Mr. Grey stretched his hand 
towards the electric button. 

‘« No, it is not enough.’’ The tone was 
fierce, authoritative. ‘‘ Donot ring the bell, 
not yet. I have a fancy to tell you how 
I managed that little affair.’’ 

Glancing about, he caught up from a 
table near by a small brass tray. Empty- 
ing it of its contents, he turned upon us 
with drawn down features and an obsequi- 
ous air so opposed to his natural manner 
that it was as if another man stood before 


us, 
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‘*Pardon my black tie,’’ he muttered 
holding out the tray towards Mr. Grey. 

A waiter! He had entered the Rams- 
dell house as a waiter! There was no mis- 
taking the attitude or the sleek appearance 
he had assumed. 

Mr. Grey uttered an exclamation. In- 
stantly the tray was thrown aside and the 
man resumed his ordinary aspect. 

‘¢T see you understand me,’’ he cried. 
‘¢T who have played host at many a ball, 
passed myself off that night as one of the 
waiters. I came and went and no one 
noticed me. It is such a natural sight to 
see a waiter passing ices that my going in 
and out of the alcove did not attract the 
least attention. I never look at waiters 
when I attend balls. I never look higher 
than their trays. No one looked at me 
higher than my tray. I held the stiletto 
under the tray and when I struck her she 
threw up her hands and they hit the tray 
and the cups fell. I have never been able 
to bear the sound of breaking china since. 
I loved her—’’ 

A gasp and he recovered himself. 

‘¢That is neither here nor there,’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘You summoned me under 
threat to present myself at your door to- 
day. I have done so. [I meant to restore 
you your diamond, simply. It has be- 
come worthless to me. . But fate exacted 
more. Surprise forced my secret from me. 
That young lady with her damnable awk- 
wardness has put my head in a noose. 
But do not think to hold it there. I did 
not risk this interview without precautions 
ana when I leave this hotel it will be as 
a free man.”’ 

With one of his rapid changes, wonder- 
ful and inexplicable to me at the moment, 
he turned towards me with a bow, saying 
courteously enough :— 

‘« We will excuse the young lady.’’ 

Next moment the barrel of a_ pistol 
gleamed in his hand. 

The moment was critical. Mr. Grey 
stood directly in the line of fire, and the 
audacious man who thus held him at his 
mercy was scarcely a foot from the door. 
Marking the desperation of his look and 


the steadiness of his finger on the trigger, 
I expected to see Mr. Grey recoil and the 
man escape. But Mr. Grey held his own, 
though he made no move, and did not 
venture to speak. Nerved by his courage, 
I summoned up all my own. ‘This man 
must not escape, nor must Mr. Grey suffer. 
The pistol directed against him must be 
diverted to myself. Such amends were due 
one whose good name I had so deeply if 
secretly insulted. Remembering the sick 
girl, I did not scream, but, throwing myself 
towards the bell, I cried out that I would 
raise the house if he moved, and laid my 
finger on the button. 

The pistol swerved my way. The face 
above it smiled. I watched that smile. Be- 
fore it broadened to its full extent, I 
pressed the button. 

Fairbrother stared, dropped his pistol, 
and burst forth with these two words :— 

‘‘Brave girl! ’’ 

The tone I can never convey. 

Then he made for the door. 

As he passed through it he called 
back :— 

‘*T have been in worse straits than 
this.’’ 

But he never had. When, after some 
words of gratitude and surprised com- 
mendation from Mr. Grey, which I chiefly 
remember from the immense effort it 
cost me not to betray my own sense of 
shame at the part I had really played in 
this matter, I ventured to peer into the 
hall ; it was to see Mr. Fairbrother standing 
silent and downcast between two men, one 
of whom held the pistol he had recently 
flourished. One of these men was my little 
detective, the other,—the Inspector him- 
self. : 

They had not left me then entirely to 
my own devices. Hidden in the embrasure 
of a near by recess, they had seen and 
heard, -—what ? 

Glancing back at Mr. Grey, who had 
followed me to the door, I ventured a 
timid suggestion :— 

‘*TIt looks as if you were wanted there,’’ 
I said. Then I went back to my 
patient. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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DOGGY Kitson 


The Story of a Hunger 


By Frederick Walworth 


WITH DRAWINGS BY WILU CRAWFORD 


TELL you,’’ said Sergeant 
| Hook, ‘*a man don’t ever 
know what he’ll do in a 
tight hole till the hole begins 
to squeeze him. ‘Then it’s 
ten thousand dollars to a 
dead cat, he’ll surprise himself.’’ 

‘«Sure,’’ said Jarvey. ‘‘ And them that 
does a power of thinkin’ beforehand are 
usually a little bit behindhand when things 
bust loose. And vicy versy the fellow 
whose head’s all bone sometimes ’ll manage 
to act to surprise you. Remember 
Doggy Kitson—him that took it through 
the lungs down by the lake and was inva- 
lided home? Had a face like the side of a 
house without any windows.’’ 

‘¢Sure I remember him an’ his face,’’ 
said the corporal. ‘‘ Didn’t I bust up all 
my knuckles on it? He joined along with 
me.”’ 

‘*So he did,’’ assented Jarvey. ‘I'd 
forgot it. Chislett come to me and he 
says, says’e, ‘ Jarvey,’ says ’e, ‘them two, 
Toplatch and Kitson, look like the scum 0’ 
creation. If they ever get so we can use 
?em even for mess orderlies, you’ll have to 
learn ’em. See what you can do with 
7em,’ he says.”’ 

‘< You’re a born liar, careful bred, Jar- 
vey,’’ said the corporal. ‘*You was 
nothin’ but a buck private in them days.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Jarvey, easily, ‘‘I don’t 
remember just his identical words, but it 
was something like that. Anyhow, if you 
remember Kitson, you know what kind of 
a half-baked hop-toad he was. He had 
about as much live git-up-an’-git-ness as a 
tub o’ lard. He didn’t know the pit of his 
stomach from the back of his neck. He'd 
come on parade with his right shoe on his 
left foot, and then cross his legs to get ’em 
668 


straight when the sergeant pointed 'em 
out. He was the eternal limit, certain.’’ 

‘¢ Well, what about him?’’ demanded 
Eleazar. 

‘‘Well, you plug up your gas-pipe, and 
I’lltell you. It was while you was in hospital 
after that little fellow down Samar way got 
to you with a bolo. Kitson had got so he 
knew enough to bend his legs when he 
wanted to sit down, but he showed about 
as much average, every day, horse sense as 
a cast-iron stove-lid. 

‘*More’n all that, he’d made up his 
mind that he hadn’t ought to be a soldier, 
that he was too scary. I remember once 
we was sittin’ together one evening by the 
fire, and there came a kind of funny double 
barrelled cry like, off in the jungle a ways. 
Kitson jerked up like he was stung. 

‘‘*Hear that, Jarvey?’ he says. 
‘Hear that? That ain’t no wild beast,’ 
he says. ‘That’s one o’ them little devil 
niggers,’—that’s what he always called 
"em, ‘little devil niggers.’ 

‘* ¢]’m skairt of ’em, Jarvey,’ he says. 
‘I’low they’re goin’ to git me one o’ 
these days.’ 

**T didn’t know as much then as I do 
now, and I kind o’ laughed at him. 
‘What you goin’ to do when they git you, 
Kitson?’ I says. 

‘Who, me?’ he says. ‘I reckon I’ll 
*bout lay down an’ die, Jarvey. But I'll 
run like h—1 before I’ll let ’em git me.’ 

‘* Well, it wasn’t a great while after that 
*fore we come up with that little bunch o’ 
Pujalanes and give ’em a good hot dose o’ 
the real goods. You remember it for 
that’s where you got that swipe in the 
ribs.’’ 

‘You bet your future mother-in-law, I 
remember it,’’ said the corporal, ‘‘ how 
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we got ’em cooped up in that blind alley, 
an’ they come at us like wildcats, tooth an’ 
toe-nail. I never let on, Jarvey, but I tell 
you now, I was as near bein’ skairt para- 
lyzed that time as I’ve ever been. ‘Them 
little scoundrels looked to me like the dev- 
il’s own breed.” 

‘<Well, we dished ’em up proper,’’ went 
on jJarvey. ‘‘There wasn’t more’n a 
dozen of ’em got away, and most o’ them 
had the U. S. brand on ’em, one place or 
another. Chislett was crazy, though, be- 
cause we let any of ’em git through us. 
Kitson missed that scrap, bein’ off with a 
detachment bringin’ up supplies. 

‘«They used to detail him for that be- 
cause the only time he’d work like a horse 
was when it come to bringin’ in victuals. 
Remember how he used to eat? Never 
got enough. Always hungry. Ate like 
four men and a boy, and within an hour 
was cinchin’ up his belt, and claimin’ he 
was weak with starvation.’’ 

‘¢ Well, Chislett was madder’n a scalped 
Injun to think we hadn’t rounded up that 
whole bunch, and he was only waitin’ till 
the detachment joined, to start off red hot 
after that dozen or so that sliced their way 
through us. It was a case 0’ cleanin’ up 
the province if we got that outfit, and 
Chislett promised us all kinds o’ meanness 
if we let ’em run over us again. 

‘*You know Chislett. He didn’t rant 
around any. He just stalked over us, sort 
o’ hard-eyed and ca’m, diggin’ in his heels 
and lookin’ like hé was sorry for us. That 
meant business with bells on, and we 
knew it. 

‘*We didn’t think we’d done so bad. 
Several of the boys had got cut up and 
we'd finished off the bulk o’ the gang; but 
Kola, the chief, and that cut-throat dozen 
had give us the slip, and Chislett was a 
long way from satisfied. It was up to us, 
and he let us understand he’d keep us on 
the jump over those God-forsaken hills till 
we got ’em. 

‘*That was gorgeous country, certain. 
It was built on a perpendicular bias. You 
crawled on your belly up one side of the 
landscape and wore out the seat of your 
trousers slidin’ down the other. About 
the time we got to the place we aimed at 
the guides changed their minds and we 
backtracked, cussin’, to the place we 
started from. 

‘*Them guides was the worst in crea- 


tion. A deaf and dumb man with sore 
eyes could ’a’ beaten ’em to a froth. 
When they got tied up ina knot, and-didn’t 
know where them heathen was any more’n 
we did, they’d get together and cook up a 
nice little lie, all hot and sizzlin’, and off 
we'd go again cavortin’ over the hilltops, 
aimin’ at no place in particular, but all- 
fired anxious to git there. You missed 
that, Eleazar, and you'd ought to be 
thankful. 

**One thing got to be pretty middlin’ 
certain. If the boys ever come up with 
that gang, they’d wear ’em out in about 
five minutes. The lieutenants was kept 
busy that trip suppressin’ profanity in the 
ranks whilst we sashayed round the district 
on the trail them guides cut out for us. 
Kitson was the only man not eager to find 
the heathen. He went where he went be- 
cause he had to, but he felt relieved every 
time we missed connections. 

** Well, it come along one night in the 
dark o’ the moon. We'd fell over and 
gone to sleep soon as we’d had our pipes, 
for we were about done. Didn’t seem to 
me I’d slept a minute when a sergeant 
woke me up by shakin’ me, and told me 
not to make any noise. We got up and 
grabbed our krags in a hurry, for we 
weren’t anxious to be rushed by them 
Indians while we were asleep. 

‘‘It turned out to be nothin’ but the 
guides again, though, and in fifteen min- 
utes we were stringin’ off up the trail sin- 
gle file through black dark. Couldn’t see 
the man in front of you, and we had orders 
to go quiet as we could. 

‘‘ Well, Kitson fell in down toward the 
tailend of the file. I got him to tell me all 
about it afterward. He said he was skairt 
so he gould hardly walk. I don’t blame 
him much. We hadn’t any faith in our 
guides, and we didn’t know when we 
might bump full tilt into them little devils 
with their bolos. 

‘¢ Somehow or other Kitson didn’t keep 
up very close to his file man, and directly 
he came to a place where the trail forked. 
He didn’t know it, though, and hurryin’ 
ahead to catch up, he took the wrong 
branch without ever suspicionin’ there was 
another, in the dark. Directly he begun 
to think it was funny he didn’t hear the 
men in front. He stopped and still he 
couldn’t hear ’em. Then he lost his head 
and started running back down the trail 
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to meet the balance of the company. 


‘He didn’t dare yell. 1 guess he was 
skairt almost to death. He kept on run- 
ning till he stumbled over a root or some- 
thing and pitched on his face. He made 
so much noise goin’ down that he just lay 
right still where he fell, afraid to move for 
fear he’d bring the ‘little devil niggers’ 
down on him. 

‘Meantime the rest o’ the company 
had gone on up the right fork o’ the trail, 
and by noon the next day them guides had 
snaked us twenty miles across country 
without raisin’ a sign of an insurrecto. 
’Course we missed Kitson when mornin’ 
came, and some of us that knew how he 
felt about it, more’n half suspicioned he’d 
just naturally backed out o’ the ruction. 
He'd talked about it till he’d made us be- 
lieve he was skairt. 

‘‘Well, you know Kitson always was a 
fool about eatin’. I guess he lay there on 
the ground and did nothin’ but eat all 
night. Anyway he’d et up all the rations 
he had on him when mornin’ come, an’ he 
went hungry thatday. He was cityraised, 
Kitson was, and out o’ the gutter at that, 
and when daylight come and he got a look 
around, he was lost as complete as a fly in 
a barrel o’ molasses. 

‘‘He didn’t have natural gumption 
enough to figger out that east was where 
the sun come up, and he put in that whole 
day wanderin’ aimless like up and down 
them heathen hills. If he’d chose a 
course east or west and stuck to it steady, 
a day and a night would have brought him 
out on the coast at either Catbalogan or 
Borongan; ‘stead o’ which, he ambled 
around all directions at once and didn’t 
get anywhere, 

‘* Along in the evenin’ of the first day 
he found some berries and até ’em by the 
handful for about two minutes. Then he 
was took sick, violent and sudden, and 
when he got over it he was too weak to go 
further, so he spent the night in the 
brush near the trail. 

‘«When mornin’ come he was crazy with 
hunger. He had sense enough to leave 
the berries alone, but he started out with 
just one idea, and that was somethin’ to 
eat. He wasn’t starvin’ yet—couldn’t 
’a’ been, after eatin’ two days’ rations 
the day before—but he had such a 
never-quittin’ appetite it seemed to him 
he was dyin’, He’d got over his weak 


feelin’, and that shows he wasn’t starved. 

‘* Anyway he went off down that trail 
like a wild man, huntin’ for eatables with 
his mouth open, and he hadn’t gone 
more’n half a mile ’fore he smelled roast 
pork. That brought him up all standin’ 
like he’d been smote in the face, as the 
poet fellow says. He didn’t waste a min- 
ute. It came driftin’ up to the trail from 
a hollow down amongst the hills, and he 
followed up that scent like a hound dog 
after a rabbit. 

‘** He couldn’t wait to get his teeth into 
that pork. He was more’n half loony by 
that time from wanderin’ round alone, and 
he went as careful as though he was’on eggs 
for fear that roast pig would hear him comin’ 
and sneak off ’fore he got to it. He 
wasn’t far wrong about that either. 

‘*The last part of the trip he went on 
his belly through the grass, stalkin’ that 
pig like it was alive and kickin’. The 
smell of it as he come closer drove him 
wild, and when he got within sight of it 
nothin’ could ’a’ held him. If he’d been 
in his right mind he’d ’a’ backed off into 
the brush and made long, healthy tracks in 
the other direction, but by that time, with 
the hollow in his stomach and the long 
crawl through the grass, and the smell of 
the roast pig; he was plumb nutty and 
didn’t care. 

‘* Down there in the hollow was a little 
fire, and over it hung the little pig all 
brown and crisp and sizzly, with the juice 
runnin’ out and spittin’ in the flames, and 
around it, waitin’ for it to get good and 
done, sat five little devil niggers on their 
ham bones. 

**T don’t believe Kitson saw a livin’ 
thing but the pig. Anyhow he jerked a 
cartridge into his krag, meanin’ to shoot 
the animal if he made any break to get 
away, an’ givin’ one scandalous yell, he 
come out o’ them bushes like a full-blood 
buck on the warpath. He had his krag 
on his hip, and that side-of-a-house face 
0’ his was all tore open with hunger and 
eagerness, and I’m willin’ to bet he was 
some furious lookin’. 

‘Tf they’d left him the pig, all five o’ 
them little brown boys might ’a’ slipped 
into the jungle and he’d never bothered 
’em. But he had the drop on ’em clean, 
and they didn’t take any chances. They 


just huddled together in a bunch, sur- 
prised clean off their feet. 








and there was fireworks instanter. 
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‘That seems to be about the first time 
Kitson took any notice of’ em at all. Bunched 
together, they sort o’ made an impression 
on him, and he got a sudden idea they 
was aimin’ to euchre him out o’ that pig. 
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‘*T bet his language that mornin’ would 
’a’ burnt holes in a hemlock board. It’s a 
wonder he didn’t pump them insurrectos 
full o’ lead. He had ’em good and plenty 
skairt, him wavin’ the muzzle of his krag 


Lost as complete as a fly in a barrel o' molasses. 


‘Say, then 


of aman if you kept him fed full o’ vict- 
uals, but you let him get good and empty, 
and then set anybody to hook his food, 


there was commotions. round under their chins, whilst his fingers 
Kitson was a mighty quiet, peaceable sort worked careless like about 

guard. They was pleadin’ 
mercy, and he was bullyraggin’ ’em out- 


rageous, both in languages the other didn’t 
understand. 


the trigger 
pitiful for 


And whilst he kept ’em 
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Between mouthfuls he reviled’ em for tryin’ to steal his breakfast. 


covered with the gun in his right hand, he 


‘*«Sit down!’ he yells to them poor 


was a-hookin’ the pig off the fire with his little devil niggers, motionin’ with his rifle, 


left. 

“It had a stick run through it length- 
wise, and he jammed one end o’ that in 
the ground and dropped down cross-legged 
contiguous to the pig. 
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and they squatted down, blue-gilled and 
obedient, in front of him. Then he digs 
out his clasp knife and sails into the pig. 
Between mouthfuls he reviled ’em for tryin’ 
to steal his breakfast, and when he finished 
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a bone he chucked it to ’em, and they 
gnawed away on it, fearful to displease 
him. 

‘*Well, it happened that the company 
was a-hikin’ back that mornin’, still fol- 
lowin’ them fool guides. We'd come ten 
miles since midnight, and was humpin’ 
along the trail, half asleep and swearin’, 
when we got the order to halt, and quit 
talkin’, and keep quiet. We didn’t know 
what was doin’ for a minute, and then 
from down the hill on our left come up a 
horrible streak o’ blue vitriol language. It 
seemed to come from a hollow a ways below 
us, but the jungle was too thick to see any- 
thing, so we waited, kind o’ speculatin’ in 
our minds, while Chislett and a couple o’ 
guides slipped down to investigate. 

‘** Directly the cataract o’ cuss words 
sort o’ died out in bubbles, and everything 
was quiet. Then it begun again, but 
seemed a little bit dammed in its flow. 
You remember Stut Wilson? Well, he 
leaned over towards me and whispered in 
my ear :— 

‘** «Sounds like a darky preacher tryin’ 
to eat a watermelon and say a prayer all 
to wunst,’ he says, and I all but choked 
to death. 

‘¢Then we got an order to deploy and 
circle round to come in on that hollow. At 
last it looked like there was somethin’ doin’ 
besides hikin’ the soles off our feet, and it 
wasn’t five minutes ’ fore we had that place 
surrounded, and were movin’ in, expectin’ 
arush. We thought some o’ them insur- 
rectos had caught a white man and was 
havin’ some fun with him. 

‘‘Didn’t any rush come though, and 
directly we broke through from all sides 
and then pulled up, and just stood starin’. 
There in the center sat Kitson, with his 
case knife in his hand, a-slicin’ off sections 
of his pig, and jammin’ ’em into his mouth. 
He had his krag on his knees all ready for 
business, and opposite him sat five little 
devil niggers, skairt to move an eyelid till 
he give ’em the word. 

‘*Soon as he got a mouthful o’ pig 
chewed down so he could talk, he’d begin 
revilin’ them five. He had ’em cowed to 
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a standstill. They sure thought he was 
their king. Just as I come through into 
the clearin’, he chucked at ’em a handful 
o’ ribs he’d picked clean. 

‘¢ «Eat them,’ he roared at ’em, and the. 
way they scrambled to get their teeth into 
his leavin’s was somethin’ to look at. 

** About then we rushed in and spoiled 
the show, and, you can believe it or not, 
but them little heathen who'd sat there 
and let Kitson browbeat ’em to a finish, 
fought like wildcats when it come to bein’ 
tied up by the rest of us. 

‘‘ Kitson was clean off his head. He 
didn’t even know usat first, and wanted to 
fight the crowd to save his pig. He kept 
yellin’ to us that it was zs pig, and for us 
to leave it alone, that he wasn’t done 
with it. 

‘‘ Well, now, he’d et everything but the 
head. That much was still on the stick, 
and somehow or other the ears of it looked 
kind o’ peculiar to me. So I walked up 
and twisted it round, and I’m a pigeon- 
toed highbinder if it wasn’t the head of a 
nice, little, fat, yellow dog. 

‘*Vell! We didn’t do a thing but yell 
for about five minutes, and Kitson come to 
and set us off again by sayin’ he didn’t 
care if it was dog, it tasted good anyhow. 
That fellow was certainly awonder. He'd 
et all o’ ten pounds o’ that roast, and he 
never turned a hair when he found out 
what it was. Chislett choked us off after 
a bit, but Kitson never heard the last o’ 
that pig, and he never will. 

‘‘The laugh was on us too, only he 
didn’t have brains enough to see it. One 
o’ those five that he captured was Kola, 
the chief, and the others were all there was 
left of that bunch of a dozen that we'd 
been facin’ over the skyline after for two 
weeks. And if it hadn’t been for Kitson 
and his appetite, we’d ’a’ worn our feet 
off half way to our knees ’fore we’d ever 
come up with ’em. 

‘¢But it shows what I was tellin’ you, 
that a man don't ever know what he’ll do 
in a tight hole, till the hole begins to pinch 
him. And it’s a good bet he won’t do 
what he’s figured out he would.” 
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By Caroline Abbot Stanley 


WITH DRAWINGS BY HERMAN C. WALL 


mm) TRAIN of three coaches, 
a drawn by two engines, toiled 
up the steep Rocky Moun- 
tain pass. Below, a shining 
mM track showed whence it had 
2S come; above, another—far 
up the mountain—foretold where it would 
go. How it was to get there, no man 
could tell. 

Mrs. Etheridge sat drinking in the glory 
of it all. Her unstinted enthusiasm touched 
the pride of the local passengers. 

The train glided over a trestle, and a 
vista opened on the other side. Mrs. 
Etheridge was on her feet instantly. The 
Colorado woman opposite leaned toward 
her. 

‘* Your first trip over the pass? ’’ 

**Yes. Isn’t it magnificent !’’ 

The woman took her traps and moved 
back of the other. 

‘*T’ll give you my seat too,’’ she said, 
in the kindly Western fashion. ‘‘The 
view’s on both sides.’’ It was easy after- 
wards to fall into conversation. | 

‘Going far?’’ asked the Colorado 
woman. ‘*QOh, into the mining district.’’ 

‘* Yes, to visit my son.”’ 

‘*Aha! Is he married ?”’ 

‘*No. I sometimes wish he were.’’ 

‘“‘IT don’t know,’’ said the woman, 
thoughtfully. <‘*It will be an awful 
trial to you when have to give him up. 
I know. My eldest son was married 
last year. It nearly killed me. And I’ve 
got my husband and two children left, 
too.’’ 

‘*And I should have nothing,’’ said 
Mrs. Etheridge, softly. ‘* My husband is 
dead.’’ 
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The woman shook her head. ‘I hope 
he won’t marry. He’ll never be the same 
to you.’’ Her eyes were full. ‘‘I—TI 


feel as if I’ve lost mine.’’ 

It is strange how we sometimes drop into 
heart talks with strangers. Possibly the 
very fact that they are strangers makes us 
freer to lay bare our inner life. They 
know nothing about us, not even our 
names, perhaps ; our paths will not cross 
again ; for once we may say just what we 
think. 

** You ought not to feel that way,’’ said 
Mrs. Etheridge. ‘‘Try to feel, instead, 
that you have gained a daughter.” It 
was one of those sweet platitudes with 
which people who have never had a scar 
try to mollify gaping wounds. 

‘‘T haven’t gained a daughter. I’ve 
lost a son.’’ The emollient had proved 
an irritant. ‘‘ You’ll feel just as I do some 
oa” ...™ 

‘‘T hope not.”” Mrs, Etheridge spoke 
earnestly. ‘‘ I’ve been schooling myself all 
these years to meet this thing. I want my 
son to marry,—when the right woman 
comes.”’ 

‘* The right woman, yes! But suppose 
your son should marry a woman that you 
didn’t like, and couldn’ t—”’ 

‘*My son would never love anybody 
that I would not take to my heart as a 
daughter,’’ said Mrs. Etheridge. And she 
confidently believed it. 

Her companion looked at her with kin- 
dling eyes. 

**You’re a good woman,’’ she said. 
‘*You deserve a good daughter-in-law. 
But I hope he won’t matry, just the 
same !’’ 
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The climb through the mountains was a 
glorious one. Mrs. Etheridge felt lifted up 
spiritually. ‘‘With Robert and _ these 
mountains,’’ she thought, ‘‘I can give up 
the rest.’’ 

She had not seen him for four years. 
After he graduated in mining engineering, 
he had an offer in Silver Crag. The sep- 
aration wrung her heart, but she made no 
sign. ‘I will never be an obstacle in the 
way of Robert’s success,’’ she had said. 
She did not know it, but ‘‘ Robert’s suc- 
cess’ was dearer to her almost than her 
hope of heaven. It had become the ruling 
thought of her life. 

He had said to her at parting, ‘‘ I’ll send 
for you, mother, when I get a start. We’ll 
have a home together yet.’’ She had lived 
on that thought for four years. But the 
message had not come. 

A month ago, the High School in which 
she taught was burned. Mrs. Etheridge 
did some figuring that night. She had 
been teaching twenty-three years. It was 
a long time! She could see now the 
black-robed figure going to school that 
first morning, holding tightly by the 
hand the little five-year-old who looked 
up to her as such a tower of strength,— 
she who was in reality so faint-hearted. 
He never knew! He always thought she 
was strong. ; 

Her thoughts sped on through the gram- 
mar-school days, when she was still the 
leader ; to the High School when she be- 
gan to study to keep up with him. They 
were companions through it all: 

And then—why, then he went away from 
her—went as far as the great ocean on the 
east. Only that? Nay. She might have 
followed him there. But he went sailing 
into the unknown waters of higher mathe- 
matics and physical science, and her 
little bark must keep close to shore. She 
might not go further with him. Well, 
if only Rob should make a success, an 
abundant success of life, she would be 
content. 

Those years had been so long, so long! 
Somehow, the student of technology 
seemed farther away from her than the 
little lad who filled her stocking. She 
closed the book at last. 

‘‘I’m going to Robert. I'll give my- 
self one year of rest.’’ In her heart she 
was saying, ‘‘I will never leave him again. 
I will make a home for him.’’ 


Robert Etheridge met his mother at the 
train. He was a handsome young fellow. 
No wonder she was proud of him. 

They walked up to his boarding place. 
It was but a step and she wanted to see 
the town. Such a queer-looking place! 
It lay in a canyon, the walls of which 
were the sloping sides of the mountains. 
The canyon stream ran through the town 
and the main street was beside it. Other 
streets were dug out from the mountain 
side, and the houses ranged in tiers one 
above the other. 

‘*How I shall enjoy all this!’’ Mrs. 
Etheridge exclaimed, stopping to survey 
the town. 

‘*How did you happen to give up 
your place, mother?’”’ her son asked as 
they started on. 

‘*T couldn’t stay away from you any 
longer, laddie! But I did not give it up 
permanently—I could go back next year 
if I wanted to. Do you disapprove of 
it?” 

**Oh, no. Only the times are so hard 
out here that we feel when one has a good 
place he’d better stick to it. But you can 
go back next year, you say ?”’ 

“‘Yes. I can go back—next year.’’ 

She did not herself notice the change 
of tense. They walked on a little dis- 
tance and then Mrs. Etheridge stopped. 

‘* How different the effect upon one of 
being right in the mountains,’’ she said. 
‘¢ At a distance they are so inspiring. But 
here—they seem to shut one in. Do you 
notice it, Robert ?’’ 

‘It’s the altitude. You are a little 
short of breath.’’ 

‘‘T think that must be it,’’ she said 
slowly. ‘* Yes—I’m sure that is it.’’ * 

At“the door of his boarding house 
Robert Etheridge stopped. 

‘¢ You mustn’t expect to find things here 
as they are back home, mother,’’ he said 
uneasily. ‘‘Mrs. Skidmore is a plain 
woman, but they have been kind to 
me.”’ 

‘« If they have been kind to you, laddie, 
that is enough!’ And Robert hopefully 
ushered her in. 

Mrs. Skidmore was sitting in a red and 
gold plush rocker, in agitated considera- 
tion of a blue album of the same material. 
She rantoplush. Herred hands were just 
from the dish water, and her conscious man- 
ner belied the studied leisure of her attitude. 
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Robert Etheridge presented his mother. 

‘* Pleased to know you,’’ observed Mrs. 
Skidmore with some stiffness. 

Mrs. Etheridge shook hands cordially. 
‘«« My son has told me of your kindness to 
him, Mrs. Skidmore, and I feel that I 
know you already.’”’ 

She could not help seeing in one com- 
prehensive glance the tawdry furnishings, 
the staring family photographs (enlarged ) 
in cheap white frames, and the inappro- 
priateness of Mrs. Skidmore’s dress,—but 
gratitude is like charity—it covers a multi- 
tude of inharmonious colors, and kindness 
to one’s son in a strange land is more to 
be desired than immaculate taste. 

Mrs. Skidmore looked more at ease. 

‘¢ Thanks,’’ she said. ‘‘We’ve tried 
to make him feel to home, and I guess 
we’ve succeeded pretty middlin’ well, 
hain’t we, Rob ?”’ 

Mrs. Etheridge drew within herself as 
swiftly and silently as a turtle whose out- 
stretched head discovers, within uncomfort- 
able distance, an alien to his kind. She 
felt convicted of over-effusiveness. He 
had probably paid his board! ‘‘ Rob,’’ 
indeed! 

In her room she took herself to task. 
What did she expect? Robert had told 
her they were plain. In her heart she 
was protesting, ‘‘She’ is not just plain. 
Plainness can be forgiven. She is vulgar 
and—familiar.’’ 

At supper she met the daughter, who 
came in after they were seated. She wore 
a sweeping tea gown trimmed with cheap 
lace. Mrs. Etheridge had seldom seen a 
more radiantly beautiful face. 

‘¢Miss Skidmore, Mis’ Etheridge,’’ 
pronounced the mother, ‘and Miss Skid- 
more responded in the famjly formula, 
‘* Pleased to know you,’’ adding succinctly 
in an aside to Robert, who greeted the 
smart gown with a low whistle, ‘‘oh, shut 
up!’’ 

Mrs. Etheridge’s spirits dropped to 
zero during that meal. Was /¢hzs the 
atmosphere that Robert had been in for 
four years! 

‘¢What do you think of the girl?’”’ he 
asked when they were up stairs. 

‘‘She is beautiful!’’ his mother ex- 
claimed enthusiastically. ‘‘ The most per- 
fect features and coloring I ever saw!’’ 

His face glowed. 

‘*But Robert, her manners are atro- 


cious! Why, she talked in an undertone to 
you half the time.’’ 

‘Of course she hasn’t had many ad- 
vantages,’’ he said apologetically. 

‘*T should think not!’’ Then she pro- 
ceeded to unpack. 

‘*T’ve brought some of the new books 
with me, Rob. I’nt looking forward to 
our reading together this winter.’’ 

‘Tt will be nice,’’ he said. But he did 
not ask what the books were. 

‘« And here are the chess men. Do you 
enjoy chess as much as ever ?’’ 

‘* Haven’t had a game since I’ve been 
here.’’ 

‘You haven’t? Well, we'll have one 
to-night!’’ 

He looked uneasy. ‘I’m afraid I can’t 
to-night. I promised to go to a party be- 


*‘ fore I knew you were coming. I’m awfully 


sorry. I really couldn’t get out of it.’’ 

** Why that’s all right,’’ she said. ‘I 
shan’t be lonesome. Do you take a young 
lady ??’—-with interest. His friends were 
always hers. 

‘© Yes.’’ He tried to look indifferent, 
but he was watching her closely. ‘‘ Miss 
Skidmore.’’ 

*¢Oh-h!” 

She was hanging up a dress skirt. She 
pinned the band together, carefully match- 
ing loops, then undid it and pinned it 
again, smoothing out the folds after it was 
on the hook. ‘*Do you take her out 
often ?”’ 

Her tone was very even and quiet. 

‘*No, not very. I don’t go to parties 
much.”’ 

‘Ts she received in the best society 
here?” Her voice seemed to cut the 
air. 

‘‘T don’t know. Yes—I guess so—if 
there is any best. This party is at the 
hall.’’ 

**Oh-h!”’ 

When they went off, Mrs. Etheridge 
stood at the window and watched them. 
The moonlight flooded the valley. It 
brought out the mountains in bold relief 
against the blue Colorado sky. She looked 
at them a long time. Then she drew a 
labored breath. ‘‘Strange,’’ she mur- 
mured, ‘‘ how these mountains settle down 
on one!’’ 


The days that followed were an hourly 
crucifixion to her. She had not been in 
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the house twenty-four hours before she 
knew there was something between Idella 
Skidmore and her son. What it was she 
could only conjecture, but when conjec- 
ture is turned loose in a jealous woman’s 
soul it is a ravening wolf, rending at every 
turn. She had little to base it on. She 
had seen them one day in the hall as she 
stood on the landing above. He was hold- 
ing her hands and talking in a low tone. 
They had not seen her. She went into 
her room and sat down weakly. 

Robert! Robert / 

As the days passed she was torn by con- 
flicting emotions. One hour she would 
say, ‘‘It is only my foolish imagination!’’ 
—the next, she would wring her hands 
and whisper, ‘‘O God!’’ 

Does this seem melodramatic? Remem- 
ber—he was her only child, the light of 
her eyes, the hope of years. She knew 
that whatever this thing between them was 
it meant the blighting of his life or the un- 
doing of the girl’s. 

She came upon them one morning on 
the street—an hour after he had gone to 
his work pleading hurry. They, started 
when they saw her. She made some 
casual remark and passed on, the several 
devils of jealousy tearing her soul. She 
would end this to-night! She would know 
the truth! 

When they were alone that evening she 
unfolded a plan for housekeeping. She 
had thought out every detail. A woman 
of no mean executive ability was Mrs. 
Etheridge, and the stakes were high. 

He listened in silence. Then he 
said: ‘‘ Mother, it wouldn’t pay to go to 
housekeeping for the little time you will 
be here.’’ 

It hurt her cruelly. There was no reason 
why she should not be here always if he 
wanted her. Then she laid pride too, on 
the altar. 

‘*T don’t want to teach again, Rob. 
I’d rather have the ‘little housekeeping’ 
we’ve planned so long.’’ She laid her 
head on his shoulder—all woman now. 
She had been father and mother both so 
long! 

‘*] don’t see how we can manage it, 
mother,’’ he said, weakly. ‘I’m afraid 
we'll have to give up the ‘little house- 
keeping’.’’ Her sacrifice had been re- 
jected. 

‘*1’m a good deal troubled about my 
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business,’’ he continued. ‘‘ The 
shuts down soon—so it’s rumored.”’ 

Mrs. Etheridge sat up and thought 
rapidly. ‘This calamity might prove a door 
of escape. 

‘*Oh, Robert,’’ she cried, ‘‘let’s go 
away.”’ 

‘*T’ve had an offer here,” he began 
tentatively. 

‘¢ With another company ?’’ 

‘* No. To go into business.’’ 

‘* What business ?’’ 

‘¢ The grocery business.’ 

There was silence in the room for the 
space of a minute—silence that might be 
felt. Then Mrs. Etheridge spoke with 
incisive distinctness. 

‘¢ Do you mean to tell me that you think, 
for one moment of giving up your profes- 
sion,—a profession that cost you four years 
of your life’’ (she did not mention her 
own sacrifices )}—‘‘ for one reverse and—a 
grocery store ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, well,’? he said sulkily (he felt 
that he had been called names—coward, 
dolt, poltroon)—‘‘a man’s got to live. 
And with silver down to—’’ 

‘*Who made you this offer ?”’ 

‘« John Skidmore, Mrs. Skidmore’s son.’’ 

‘* Robert,’’ she said suddenly and with- 
out relevance, ‘‘do you care for this girl?’’ 

‘What girl ?”’ 

‘«Tdella Skidmore.’’ 

*«T think a good deal of her,—yes.”’ 

‘*Would you marry her ?’’ 

There was no escaping her searching 
directness. It was the same tone she used 
to take years ago when she would hold 
him by the hand and say, ‘‘ Now tell me 
the exact truth,’’ and he would feel that 
he had to doit. He felt so now. ' 

‘¢ A-man might do worse,’’ he answered 
defiantly. 

‘¢ Where ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, well, mother,’’ he said angrily, 
‘¢you’ve never done these people justice. 
Because they are not up to your standard 
of grammar you think they are wholly 
bad.’’ 

‘* No, I don’t think that. Sut, Rob!’’ 
she cried passionately, ‘‘they are not our 
kind of people.’’ 

‘¢ They are my kind of people,’’ he re- 
torted, and she felt that he was choosing 
between them. 

‘‘T am afraid they are getting to be,’’ 
she said sadly. 
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‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

‘¢] mean,’’ and she looked him straight 
in the face, ‘‘that the change wrought in 
you in four years, if continued, will bring 
you eventually to the Skidmore level.’’ 

‘‘What change has there been in me ?”’ 
He was defiantly curious. 

‘¢ A little letting down all along the line,’’ 
she said. ‘‘In the midst of such sur- 
roundings one must consciously hold him- 
self up—or drop. You are careless in 
your dress; you are growing rougher in 
your talk and your manners. And you 
don’t read anything. You told me so. 
How can a man grow on the husks of gos- 
sip? And your spiritual life—ah, laddie, 
laddie!’’ and her eyes filled—‘‘it is 
shriveling up!’’ 

He tapped impatiently with his heel. 

‘¢ And oh, Rob!’’ she burst out vehe- 
mently, ‘‘ it has taken your ambition away. 
To think of your wanting to give up your 
profession!’ 

He was stung to the quick by her plain 
talk. She had held up the glass faith- 
fully. 

‘¢TIf I am as bad as all that,’’ he said 
roughly, ‘‘you’d better let me go to the 
devil and be done with it.’’ 

‘‘You would not have said that to me 
four years ago!’’ 

The more they talked the more she saw, 
to her dismay, that he was in earnest. 
‘*You married for love. Why shouldn’t 
I ?’’ he asked doggedly. 

‘Oh, love!’’ she cried impatiently. 
‘« This is not love! Love must have some 


foundation. You are infatuated, that’s 
all—infatuated with her beauty. When 
that is gone what will be left? She is 


hopelessly your inferior. She will be a 
clog to you always. And think of the folly 
of it, Rob. You happen to be here at a 
time of life when young men think of mar- 
riage. You are thrown accidentally with 
this girl. Because you have the stir- 
rings of passion within you, you think you 
are in love. Conquer it, Robert! It 
would mean misery to you both.’’ 

‘«]’ve promised to marry her, mother. 
Would you have me break my promise ?”’ 

Her very lips whitened. * But she would 
not give it up. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said resolutely, ‘‘I would. 
Better a broken promise than two broken 
lives. This marriage would wreck both. 
She could not hold your love. You would 


make her wretched. Tell her plainly that 
it was a mistake. And then—’’ 

‘*Mother,”’ he said, rising, ‘‘we may 
as well end this. I have been engaged to 
this girl for a year. We are to be married 
at Christmas. If the mine shuts down 
I'll have to go in with John Skidmore. I 
have cast in my lot with these people.’’ 

She sat perfectly still. She felt almost 
as if he had struck her. His choice was 
made, It was for this she had spent her 
life. 

‘« To bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To love,—and then to lose!"’ 


The words came to her suddenly and 
kept saying themselves over and over. 


.‘*To bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To love,—’’ 


and at that word she felt the touch of cling- 
ing arms about her neck, and a soft cheek 
pressed against hers. She heard again a 
sweet, little voice saying, ‘‘I lo’es you 
deely, deely, dee/y, mamma!’’ 


‘‘—and then to lose!” 


‘¢T should have told you before, mother, 
but—’’ 

‘Yes, dear,’’ she said gently, ‘‘I know. 
We won’t talk about it any more now. 
Good-night.”’ 

When he was gone she locked the door 
and went to her trunk, tossing things about 
with nervous haste, and bringing from the 
depths a box of old pictures,—the faded 
kind that are nearest our hearts. She 
turned them over eagerly, almost frantically, 
until she came to a tintype with a pinkish 
mat around it. A sweet child face with 
curly hair and great solemn eyes looked at 
her. 

She threw herself on her knees and 
sobbed over it,—the bitter sobs of middle 
age that rend the soul. She kissed the 
lips with passionate tears ; she touched the 
curls and patted the baby cheek as if it 
were a living thing,—and knew. 

‘¢This is the one I worked for,’’ she 
whispered, brokenly. ‘‘ This is the one 
that loved me. He’s dead now! My 
little lad! My little lad!’’ 


Weeping endured for a night; with the 
morning came, not joy, but joy’s best sub- 
stitute—a settled purpose. 
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Through that vigil Mrs. Etheridge faced 
the thing that loomed before her, turning 
it often, and viewing it from every side. 
As the belated dawn struggled over the 
mountains, one conviction cleared itself be- 
fore her spiritual vision. This infatuation 
was a madness of the blood. He had 
fallen under the spell, not of a wicked wo- 
man (even in her anguish she was just), 
but of a weak and beautiful one. He 
would wake from it some day, bewildered, 
but in his right mind. If the awakening 
could only come before it was too late ! 

In her despair of the night before she 
had determined weakly to give it up, to go 
home and leave him to work out his own 
destruction. Now, she shut her lips to- 
gether, and spoke sternly to that cowardly 
self: ‘*No/ I have stood by him in 
every emergency of his life, and he needs 
me now as he has never needed me before. 
I'll save him in spite of himself!” 

When she appeared at breakfast, she 
was her own well-poised self, as Robert saw 
with unspeakable relief. Admiration rose 
within him to see how she held herself in 
hand, with what dignity she accepted de- 
feat. And with admiration came a surging 
back of his old boyish love. It had been 
hard for her, harder than Idella or her 
mother could ever understand, and he 
glanced from one to the other with swift, 
invidious comparison. ~ 

When they spoke about it again, she 
said only: ‘‘She is not the woman I would 
have chosen for you, my son, but if she 
satisfies you, and you are sure it is an ever- 
lasting love, I will receive her as a daugh- 
ter, and do my best.’’ 

And Robert kissed her, feeling somehow 
less jubilant in this acquiescence than one 
would suppose. 

The next morning she followed him to 
the door. 

‘* Robert, would you object to my ask- 
ing Helen Marsh to visit me while I am 
here? I half asked her when I thought 
we might go to housekeeping. It is rather 
lonely for me,—no, do not misunderstand 
—lI expect you to spend your time with 
Idella, but it throws me back on myself 
more than is good for me. If I could have 
Helen for a month or so, it would help me 
out.’” 

He hesitated. ‘‘No-o, I don’t object, 
—only well, mother,’’ and the old defiant 
expression came back, ‘‘ you may as well 
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understand that 1 am not going to spend 
any time on Helen Marsh.”’ 

‘**Certainly not. I expect you to-spend 
your time with Idella. It is right that you 
should. I will explain the situation to 
Helen when I write.’’ 

‘*That is hardly necessary,’’ he said, 
wincing as he thought of Helen Marsh’s 
ringing laugh, ‘‘she’ll soon find it out, I 
suppose.’’ 

In his heart he did not want her to 
come, but he had been eliminated from the 
case so neatly that he could hardly object. 

‘*Certainly. And she will feel just as I 
do about your allegiance.’’ 

He frowned. Like most men he did 
not like essays on allegiance. 

That very day Mrs. Etheridge began her 
preparations. ‘‘I will fit up one room in 
this house that shall be a constant reminder 
of his old life,’’ she thought, as she sought 
Mrs. Skidmore. 

**Of course I let her do it,’’ said that 
lady to her daughter. ‘‘ That room hain’t 
been papered sence your pa died. Be- 
sides, she offered to pay for it if I’d let her 
select it. Yes, you bet I did!” 

When that room was ready for the com- 
ing guest, it presented a striking contrast 
to the plush-clad family photograph gallery 
below. Mrs. Etheridge had brought some 
dainty furnishings to Colorado, with the 
unspoken hope of the ‘‘little housekeep- 
ing.’’ ‘They found a place and a work to 
do, of which she had not dreamed. As 
Robert Etheridge stood on the threshold, 
he found old memories tugging at his 
heart. 

The faded carpet of yesterday had been 
consigned to some domestic limbo, and 
rugs covered the stained floor. Soft folds 
of Madras replaced the cheapest of Not- 
tingham lace; familiar pictures—good 
ones—hung on the harmoniously colored 
walls, books (not of the blue plush vari- 
ety) were everywhere abundant, and new 
music was on the open piano. Mrs. Skid- 
more had remarked that for her part, with 
one instrument in the house—referring to 
the wheezy cabinet organ—she couldn't 
see no use for another,—further observing: 
‘< But let’er go it, Idelly! All them things 
will be yours some day,’’ and Idella, stim- 
ulated by the preparations upstairs, had 
gone into the manufacture of paper flowers 
for their own parlor. 

** Do you like it, Rob?’’ 
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His mother turned brightly from the 
mass of wild columbine she was arranging. 
He had just come from the paper roses 
below. 

‘* Like it? Why, it looks so like home, 
it actually makes me homesick.’’ 

And her heart gave a great throb. 

As he sank into the big, leather-covered 
chair that had been bought as his special 
trap, Idella appeared with a blue plush 
rocker in tow. 

‘‘We can spare you this. Your things 
look kinder dingy and this will brighten 
7em up. Don’t you want some paper 
flowers ?”’ , 

‘‘Heavens! No!’’ cried Robert. ‘‘Can’t 


you see—”’ 

‘« Robert!’’ 

When Idella, with head up, had with- 
drawn, his mother remonstrated. ‘‘ They 


meant it kindly. You will have to be very 
careful about such things, my son.’’ 

Into the cultured surroundings of this 
room Helen Marsh fitted like a hand in a 
glove. Robert could not help seeing this 
when, after a constrained, awkward hour, 
Idella left them and they felt the relief. 
He had opposed her being brought in, but 
his mother had said firmly: ‘‘ She is your 
betrothed wife, Robert. I want to show 
her every courtesy that I would if—if she 
were different. I shall not begin by shut- 
ting her out from anything.’’ 

So Idella had come in wearing her tea- 
gown, the newest thing she had, looking a 
very Venus for beauty and a Sphinx for 
dumbness. And yet Mrs. Etheridge tried 
hard to introduce her into the conversa- 
tion. 

‘«That Marsh girl ain’t very pretty,” 
Idella said deprecatingly to Robert when 
he came down to her, and he replied half 
angrily: ‘‘ Idella, why don't’ you /ry to 
talk ?”’ 

‘«She don’t know any of the people here 
to talk about,” said Idella. 

Helen Marsh was an accomplished mu- 
sician, and Robert Etheridge hungry for 
music. He got out his violin and they 
played duets,—in the midst of which 
Idella, at the organ below, would execute 
‘* The Sweet By and By,” sometimes with 
the loud pedal on. 

**T can’t, in common decency, neglect 
my mother’s guest,’’ he said impatiently 
when she reproached him with leaving her 
for Helen. ‘‘ Don’t be silly!’’ Then his 


conscience smote him, and he sat down in 
the plush parlor and tried to make up with 
Idella, who sulked, as Venuses sometimes 
do. 

You know how it went. 

If only Helen had not been so bright 
and full of the joy of living it might have 
been different. If only Idella had been 
less exacting and fretful under it it might 
have been different. If his mother had 
been less conscientious it might have been 
far different, but she goaded him to mad- 
ness by her jealous championing of his 
future wife. 

‘*Tt isn’t right, Robert,’’ she would 
say. ‘*Your time belongs to Idella. I 
think we ought to tell Helen.’’ 

**Oh, hang it all, mother!’’ he said at 
last. ‘*Let Idella take care of herself. 
She is abundantly able to do it.’’ 

But he always had his moody turns after 
such advice, and would sit beside his be- 
trothed listening to Helen’s music above 
and finding fewer and fewer subjects of 
conversation. . 

One day there was a change in Idella’s 
tactics. No more sulking, no more re- 
proaches, but a mysterious air that piqued 
Robert’s curiosity. She sat no more in 
the plush parlor nor played ‘‘The Sweet 
By and By.’’ 

Robert Etheridge walked home one 
night with a letter in his pocket and a lump 
of lead in his breast. The letter offered 
him a position in a neighboring mine. It 
was one that he coveted because it was a 
distinct rise in the line of his profession. 
In his grasp to-day it turned to Dead Sea 
fruit. It made his marriage possible, but 
his awakening had come. 

‘«T’]l take the offer and go,’’ he said to 
himself doggedly at last. ‘* At Christmas 
I will come back for her as I promised. 
I’ve been a fool, but I’ll not be a scoun- 
drel.’’ 


When he got home Helen Marsh sat on 
the porch with a book. She did not look 
up, though he was sure she saw him. In 
the hall Mrs. Skidmore put her head out 
of a door and then quickly withdrew it. 
He could see that she had been crying. 

His mother met him at her door. ‘‘ My 
son, I have bad news. Idella is gone. 
She has run off with the man that keeps 
the faro bank. She left this note for 
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He read it in si- 
lence. It seemed 
to him that the 
whole Rocky Moun- 
tain system was slip- 
ping from his shoul- 
ders. When he had 
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long breath, took 
his mother’s face 
between his hands, 
looked steadily in- 
to her eyes, and 
smiled. Then he 
went to Helen 
Marsh. 

At bedtime he 
came to his mother 
again. 

‘¢ Mother, I’ve 
told Helen all about 
it. I wanted to 
start right, for I am 
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sure ¢his is the everlasting kind. 1—I 
think I must have been possessed!’’ 
‘*You were!’’ she answered, her eyes 
shining, ‘‘ by the devil of propinquity!”’ 
When he was gone she laughed softly. 


‘Some problems,’’ she said, lapsing 
into school talk, ‘‘are worked out by 
comparison; some by elimination and 
substitution. In life the two mav be com- 
bined.’’ 





THE 


SAINTS 


OF SHILOH 


The Story of Evangelist Sandford Who, Starting with Three Cents 
and a Wheelbarrow, Has Created a Most Remarkable Community 


By Holman I. Day 


ful a Quaker as that calm 
faith would sanction—came 
hunting for me. And said 
D he:— 

‘‘We want a newspaper reporter to come 
down to our place and show up the man 
who has broken up the Durham Quaker 
meeting.’’ 

He sputtered on and on :— 

‘*Oh, no; it was nota rowdy. It wasa 
‘Saint,’ or at least a man who called him- 
selfone. They would have known what to 
do with a rowdy, the Friends of Durham 
would, but this man—well, there was no 
one in the Durham Quaker meeting who 
could cope with this man.’’ My worthy 
visitor wiped the forehead whose squizzles 
showed the perturbation of hisspirit. Why, 
this man, after wandering for three years 
in the remote, rural sections of Bowdoin- 
ham, Litchfield, Topsham and Lisbon had 
at last appeared in Durham and asked per- 
mission to pitch a tent and hold evangelis- 
tic meetings in the yard of the Quaker 
meeting house. And, certainly, the 
Friends had given permission! And what 
had he done? He had converted to his 
faith more than two-thirds of the members 





of the Friends’ church, including Elder 
Cartland himself, and if he wasn’t promptly 
shown up as a disturber he would have the 
rest of the Quakers corralled in less than 
two weeks. 

And more than that—my informant 
grew dolefully earnest—this stranger had 
gathered from the countryside a band of 
young men whom he called his ‘‘ disciples,”’ 
had already made hundreds of converts 
in the remote districts of Sagadahoc and 
Androscoggin counties and was stating that 
he had received direct orders from God 
to go forth and evangelize the whole world. 
Yes, and now the informant’s nephew was 
so much taken up with this new prophet 
that he had made over the old home 
farm, house, land and all to this saint 
who had come to town without place to 
lay his head. This and more from the 
one who still stuck staunchly to his Quaker 
faith! 

So I went down into the troubled land 
of Durham and thereby got the first news 
story of ‘* The Saints of Shiloh.’’ 

The highest hill in the town of Durham 
rises almost sheer from the Androscoggin 
river, wooded at the base, its poll a great, 
sandy waste that has sifted, shifted and 
drifted until it has covered entirely an 
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From a snapshot taken at the time by H. F. Day. 


Evangelist Sandford recommencing his work alone after his first set ba 


orchard and a respectable forest of small 
pines. 

At the foot of this sand knob I found a 
gray and rainwashed old farm house on 
whose gable was a large sign bearing in 
gilt letters the words, ‘‘ ‘The Upper Room.’’ 
Beside the door was an invitation also in 
gilt letters, ** Come in, Father Loves You.”’ 
So I went in. I found an erect, clear- 
eyed, tense and enthusiastic young man 
whose face beamed cheery smiles under 
his close blond beard. A man who radi- 
ated personal magnetism and optimism— 
a man full of life and spirits and hopeful- 
ness, and as he talked I remembered where 
I had seen him a dozen years before. 

Playing baseball—that was it! He was 
captain of a professional baseball team and 
was chosen to that position because he had 
been considered the best college ball 
player in Maine during his four years course. 

‘* At the conclusion of that season with 
the professional team,’’ he told me, ‘I 
bade good-by forever to worldly sport, en- 
tered a theological school and devoted my- 
self to the ministry. From boyhood I was 
hungry to study law. It fascinated me 
even as sport did. But I said to myself, 
‘Now, young man, you are going to spend 
eternity either in heaven or inhell. If you 
devote yourself to law with all its tempta- 
tions to worldliness the chances are well 





nigh certain that you will lose your soul. 
You had better surrender the idol of your 
life than suffer forever the wrath of God.’ ”’ 


I can merely summarize the story that 
he told me. In his first pastorate in ‘Top- 
sham he made several hundreds of con- 


verts and his work attracted so much atten- 
tion that he was called toa New Hampshire 
church at a liberal salary. ‘There he was 
even more successful as a pastor. But 
divisions in sects and disputes over creeds 
troubled him. It didn’t seem the proper 
way for God’s family to get along. ‘There 
were four ministers in his town. They 
began to hold union meetings at his 
prompting. ‘The four met each morning 
at nine for prayer and mutual encoutage- 
ment. Such an ideal relationship locally 
would have satisfied most ministers of the 
gospel. It merely suggested things to the 
Rev. Frank W. Sandford. 

He said it used to irritate him to hear 
ministers talk about holiness. But at last 
he put away his ministerial pride, went to 
acamp meeting, knelt in the straw, asked 
for sanctification and believed that he re- 
ceived it. 

First, he gave up his church and went 
around the world. He satisfied himself 
that there were at least two hundred 
millions more heathen now than when the 
Christian religion was given to the world, 
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‘Gates of Praise,” the huge temple built by Sandford at an expense of $250,000. 


He decided that the modern missionary 
plan was all wrong. He declared that God 
had whispered ‘¢‘ Armageddon ”’ to him, a 
dread word that meant that there was ap- 
proaching the great day of the battle of 
God Almighty and that the human race 
was to be separated into two mighty divis- 
ions, one under the leadership of the Christ 
and the other under the command of the 
anti-Christ. He came home and God then 
whispered ‘*Go,’’ to him. He gave away 
everything that he owned, his wife acting 
in full sympathy with him, and arrived in 
the town of Bowdoinham, Maine, one day 
without acent of money but throbbing with 
courage for his great experiment. Bow- 
doinham was his birthplace. He _ pro- 
posed to start afresh in that town. 

‘‘T simply took God at his word,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘ God speaks to a great many 
people who haven’t the courage to act.’’ 

There was a little old school house in 
Bowdoinham that was not in use. He 
displayed there an actual banner and asked 
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the people to rally under it. It was a blue 
pennon with ‘The Truth’’ upon it in 
letters of white. The new prophet an- 
nounced for his mission ‘‘the evangeliza- 
tion of the world on apostolic principles.’’ 
He never asked for money, took no collec- 
tions, received no salary. 

The people took care that he did not 
lack for anything. He told all who wanted 
to come with him that they must leave be- 
hind them all church relationship, pay 
their debts, and take the pledge never to 
doubt God under any circumstances of 
persecution and want. He went from 
school house to school house, and then 
some one gave him atent. Many persons 
gave up all their possessions, and followed 
him as disciples. He made hundreds of 
converts. But the cities heard nothing 
of the work for three years,—not until the 
‘seed Quakers’’ of Durham revolted. 

Such was the sort of man I found in the 
tumble-down farm-house. 

He pointed through the window to an 
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The first temple. 


old blue wheelbarrow that was tilted in the 
yard. Then he turned his pockets wrong 
side out. He produced three cents. 

‘¢ All the earthly capital I have in the 
world to-day,’’ said he, ‘* you are looking 
at. A wheelbarrow and three cents. Now 
come out doors with me: Look up there.’’ 
He pointed to the bare, sandy poll of the 
great hill. <‘‘I am going to start to-mor- 
row morning,’’ he went on, ‘‘to build a 
mighty temple up there, to the glory of 
God. I know just how it is going to look. 
God has showed it to me in a dream. 
Here, I have drawn it out on this piece of 
paper.’’ 

He had drawn it in colors, and it truly 
did seem a marvelous structure. I looked 
on it, then on the desolate hill top, and 
then around on the fields and pastures of 
the commonplace little farming town. 

‘*©You are like all doubters of the 
world,’’ said the evangelist. ‘‘ You be- 
lieve neither God nor his prophet. But I 
will now and here constitute you the 


The old house at the foot of the sand hill. 


chronicler of the progress of this temple. 


Come to me from time to tim nd see 
what God will do for those who put abso- 
lute reliance in his word. I shall not beg 


nor borrow from any man.’’ 

The next morning the evangelist and 
disciples went up on the 
sandy waste. ‘They trundled wheel- 
They shoveled dirt. After two 


two of his 


barr« yw, 


days several farmers, toiling in their fields 
at the foot of the hill, came up to investi- 
gate this activity on the sand wast They 


knew that John Henry Douglass had given 


his home farm to some sort of a revivalist, 
but all their scrutiny from their fields un- 
der their toil-cracked palms could not de- 


termine what was going on up on the hill 
top. 

‘‘Why, we’re starting to build a temple 
to the glory of God,’’ explained the evan- 
gelist, stroking the perspiration from his 
forehead. The farmers gazed on the wheel- 
barrow and on the toilers. 

‘*How long do you cal’ late 
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goin’ to take?’’ asked one of the visitors, 
in a mystified way. 

‘*Oh, that isn’t a matter for us to talk 
about,” promptly returned the prophet. 
‘God is managing it all. He will send 
the money, the lumber and the rest, as it 
suits His convenience.’’ 

The next day several farmers came 
around with horses and dump carts and 
offered to ‘‘spell’’ the little band of toil- 
ers. And on succeeding days more came. 





the prophet, in order to reply to the asser- 
tion that he was heaping up treasures for 
himself, deeded all the lands and all upon 
them to ‘‘ Lord God Almighty,’’ and had 
the transaction duly recorded on the An- 
droscoggin registry of deeds. 

The first building finished was the main 
temple facing the west and flanked by the 
towering ‘‘ Gates of Praise’ that admit to 
the inner courtyard. The colony kept 
increasing. Nearly every day a fresh pil- 





The saints as they were about to start out into the world, two by two, with staff and scrip. 
Sandford in right foreground. 


As the news of this curious project on the 
sand hill went abroad, the Sandford follow- 
ers all through the region offered their 
services. In a week or so the foundations 
were ready for the laying of the marble 
corner-stone, with a Bible in its niche. I 
remenber that in the throng that sat about 
on the sand that day, and listened to the 
words of the evangelist, were about two 
score persons, men and women, who rose 
and testified on their honor that they had 
been healed of disease by Sandford, naming 
the complaint and calling on neighbors 
present to corroborate their statements. 
As the work of construction went on, 


grim arrived. The news of this singular 
project went winging rapidly. Some of the 
new arrivals were tramps sent by jokers, 
for Sandford had declared that all who came 
to him in the name of God should be re- 
ceived without money and without price. 
The tramps were not turned away. They 
went of their own free will, either because 
even a tramp has some appreciation of sin- 
cerity, or because the religious observances 
of the temple were a bit too strenuous. 
But most of those who flocked to the 
place brought substantial gifts. Many sold 
farms and came with their families. Such 
persons turned all their possessions into 
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the common fund. Some came driving 
cattle and leading their children by the 
hand, going up to the temple in truly pa- 
triarchal fashion. One man brought a 
drove of swine, but the evangelist declared 
that these animals were unclean, and they 
were driven down into the woods and slain 
and buried. 

A Lowell horse trader, named McGregor, 
was so taken with the new faith, that he 
gave four white horses and a white chariot 
in which the saints of Shiloh made apostolic 
tours of the country-side. 

A printer came and brought his entire 
printing plantas a gift. The outfit included 
a cylinder press and the paper ‘‘ Tongues 
of Fire’’ was started with a free subscrip- 
tion list. 

Every month or so there were great 
gatherings of converts at the hill-top for a 
week of worship. At these times the un- 
varying policy of the temple was observed, 
—food free for everyone, barrels and _bas- 
kets of bread and cold meats. 

The first apartment finished in the 
temple was a little room away up in the 
tower with round windows like a yacht’s. 
Here a ‘‘saint’’ was set at prayer eight 
years ago with his face toward Jerusalem, 
and since that time prayer has never ceased 
in that room, night or day. One person 
relieves another after a two hours stretch 
of supplication. ‘To be exact, there has 
been one lapse, and this for ten minutes. 
A woman came all the way from New York 
to join in this constant prayer. She ex- 
plained to the evangelist that she wanted to 
reclaim her husband, and thought she 
might be able to reach the ear of God in 
this fashion. He yielded to her solicita- 
tions, and she took her place alone in the 
tower. She had been traveling most of a 
day and night, and the calm peace of the 
Durham countryside soothed her tremen- 
dously. She put her head on the locker 
that surrounds the little room, and went to 
sleep. 

Pretty soon, after the first temple was 
completed, the colony of Saints numbered 
over two hundred. These were residents. 
They were studying the Bible and fitting 
themselves to spread this new gospel of 
apostolic faith redivivus. 

The evangelist declared that a temple 
bill must not be owed over night, because 
that would be putting God in a false posi- 
tion. The method of securing funds at 
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Shiloh is to pray. Mr. Sandford declares 
that never yet has God failed to give them 
money for the things that He tells them 
to do. 

This, by the way, is the cardinal point 
of faith at the temple. The evangelist 
claims that through his sanctification, due 
to his absolute obedience to God, God in 
return talks directly to him. Sandford 
looks skeptic or disciple squarely in the eye; 
and says with all the fervor of his spirit, 
** God tells me!’’ And when he believes 
that God has spoken, there’s no gainsay- 
ing the fact that he does act and promptly, 
too. For instance, on one occasion when 
he was addressing the saints in the main 
temple, he suddenly paused and declared :— 

‘*God has just told me to start for 
Jerusalem. I shall go to-night!’’ 

Now this happened to be just the time 
when work was progressing on Bethesda, 
as it is called, a four-story brick hospital 
building. ‘The funds were at low ebb and 
no one knew where any more money was 
coming from. In the local parlance, 
‘¢ Sandford is the whole thing at Shiloh.’’ 
His saints were tremendously worried. He 
simply ordered them to keep on praying 
and working, and promised that God would 
attend to everything. Then he took Dis- 
ciple Gleason and away he went, headed 
for Jerusalem. ‘They had just eleven dol- 
lars and fourteen cents between them. 

I saw Mr. Sandford at Shiloh the day 
he returned from that trip. It was some 
three months later, and on that very day 
they were dedicating the completed Beth- 
esda, the cost of which was twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

‘* IT never lacked for money all the time 
I was away,’’ he said. ‘I never 
obliged to postpone any part of the jeur- 
ney. * An hour before the time to start 
away from a place I might not have a cent, 
but I went right along and made my plans, 
and God had the cash in my hand when it 
was needed. How? Well, here is a sam- 
ple instance :— 

**T was at Joppa. Wanted to leave for 
England that afternoon. I had to leave. 
I had made arrangements for a grand 
meeting at the branch I had established in 
Liverpool, and I had just time to get back. 
No money. I went into a room to ask 
God about it, and while I was praying I 
was told that a man wanted to see me. I 
went out and the man threw 
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Evangelist Sandford and his ‘‘fidus Achates,’’ C. E.. Holland, and their families. The Flag 
of David behind him has taken its stars from Mrs. Sandford’s wedding dress. 


around my neck and embraced me. Who 
was he? Why, he was the Turkish gen- 
tleman who had rescued me a dozen years 
before when my party was wrecked on that 
coast. Some one had told him that a man 
answering my description was at the inn, 
and he came to hunt me up. When he 
left he said that he had become a Chris- 
tian since I first saw him, and that he 
wanted to help the cause. When he had 
gone I found a sum of money on the table 
sufficient to take us to England—not only 
myself alone but my party.’’ 

It is worth relating that when Mr. Sand- 
ford returned to Shiloh he brought a dozen 
people with him, traveling first-class, and 
during his stay abroad had established 
branches of his work in England, Egypt 
and Palestine. In Liverpool a country 
mansion worth fifteen thousand dollars had 
been presented to him. 

The evangelist understands the full effect 
of the dramatic, even in such sanctified 
undertakings as he is engaged on. When 
the chill of autumn came on and a boiler 
was needed to heat the temple, he assem- 
bled the shivering saints before the altar 
and they prayed for six hours, seeking a 
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boiler. At the end of that time the object 
came up the hill behind a dozen toiling 
oxen. ‘The chances are that Mr. Sandford 
knew the boiler was coming, but his desire 
to give his followers a practical example of 
faith and works was perhaps excusable. 

The favorite song at Shiloh in times of 
financial stringency is:— 


*¢* And when you draw a little sum, 

He asks, ‘ Why don’t you oftener come ?? 
For there’s a plenty, 
Yes, a plenty 
In Father’s Bank Above.” 


I happened to go into the temple one 
Sunday when an unusual depth of gloom was 
apparent on all faces. It should be said 
that the normal, mental and spiritual con- 
dition at Shiloh is distinct gaiety. ‘The 
saints skip along the corridors and sing and 
gaze at each other with beaming faces and 
shout ‘* Hallelujah!’’ in most jovial fashion. 
But this day there was melancholy every- 
where. Women were huddled on the 
floor, close to the walls, rocking to and fro 
on their heels. I have known women to 
remain this way at Shiloh for twenty hours 
at a stretch. They seemed wrapped in 











what may be called religious ecstacy. By the 
way, there have been fasts at the temple 
that continued seventy-five hours, men, 
women and children participating. On the 
occasion of which I speak it was explained 
to me by the evangelist that for some rea- 
son—for discipline undoubtedly—God had 
suddenly withheld cash. Even the money- 
bearing letters asking the prayers of heal- 
ing, amounting to several hundreds a week 
usually, had ceased. At this time the 
great range of buildings enclosing the court- 
yard was nearing completion. The day of 
dedication had been set and was less than 
a month away. It had been given out that 
the immense structure would be complete 
in its five hundred rooms on that appointed 


day. Small wonder that the saints were 
gloomy. But the evangelist was unper- 
turbed. 


‘Tt is only a test of our faith, my peo- 
ple,’’? he said. ‘‘At sunrise to-morrow 
arise, take staff and scrip and go ye forth 
into the world, two and two, and preach 
the gospel to whomsoever you may meet. 
Take the bread that may be offered to you, 
for there is no food here. I will remain 
and talk alone with God. I will start again 
with my own hands.’’ 

The next morning I found the temple 
deserted. In the great courtyard the 
leader was at work with that same blue 
wheelbarrow. He wore a red fez and a 
happy smile, and had tackled a pile of 
earth an acre in extent that must be cleared 
out before the yard would be level. A 
saint named Higgins had stayed with him 
as one fully qualified to participate in this 
solemn task. For Higgins had recently 
been tarred and feathered and ridden on 
a rail by the people of Levant, Maine. 
Higgins had shown the meek spirit of a 
true martyr by refusing to go before the 
grand jury and testify against his persecu- 
tors, greatly to the disgust of the county 
attorney. 

‘* Discouraged 
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repeated the evange- 


list. ‘*Why, of course not. This is 
God’s building. Thisis His ground. Do 
you think He’s going to abandon it! He 


is simply trying our faith. 
been moving too smoothly. We were de- 
veloping unholy pride.’’ And he and 
Higgins went at their task like ants toiling 
at a mountain. 

In three days one hundred people were 
back at work with plenty of food in the 
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lockers. In a week there were three hun- 


dred laborers with hammer and saw and 
paint brushes. ‘The women did most of 


the painting. Every little while all dropped ay 
their tools and hastened into the temple ‘ 
for a season of prayer and song, and then 


back and at it again! 

At night big bonfires flared in the court- 
yard and the toilers kept on. ‘The farm- 
ers of Durham and Lisbon looked up at 
the glare against the skies and commented 





wonderingly and—well, unbelievers do say iy 
hateful things sometimes. But on the great ‘ 
day the dedication occurred as arranged, {iI 


pleted. The accounts showed that twenty- 
five thousand dollars would be needed that 
day before nightfall to pay all bills. At 
sunset a woman came hurrying into the 
throng through one of the mighty ‘* Gates 
of Praise.’’ She was breathless, almost, ; 
for she had walked three miles from the 
railroad station in order to save the fifty 
cents that the carriage man would have 
charged. She put into the evangelist’s 
hands the sum of one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars that she had received from 
the sale of all her property and the contri- 
bution completed the necessary amount. 
Immediately a bugler was sent upon the 
tower under the great golden crown and as 
he played the doxology all the multitude 
below sang the words. It just as 
the sun was sinking and those who were } 
present will hardly forget that scene. 
It is estimated that two hundred thou- 
sand dollars would not replace the build- 
ings that are now looming on that Dur- 


and with the structure practically com- A 


was 


ror 


ham sand hill. Besides those I have 
already mentioned there is the children’s 4) 
or ‘‘ Hosanna’’ building of white stone. 3 


The saints of Shiloh are not strong on 
the higher criticism nor do they waste 
much time in splitting theological hairs. 
They do what they call ‘* Live the Bible.’’ 
In case one thing seems to contradict 
another they keep on just the same with 
the comfortable suggestion that God isn’t 
calling on mankind to construe his mean- 
ings for Him. 

At times when matters go especially 
wrong they decide that the devil has come 
upon the hill in person to make trouble. 
So they go to ‘‘the tower of David,’’ 
as it is called, or the armory. Here 
on the walls are hung bucklers and 
shields and weapons. They gird them- 
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selves in their armor and, each with a 
Bible in hand, sally forth with cries of de- 
fiance to drive Old Nick off the hill top. 
They don’t see him go, of course, but a 
sense of comfort and satisfaction comes to 
them after a time and they know he has 
fled. Then they adjourn to the temple 
and have aseason of thanksgiving. This 
sort of practical and tactical christianity 
is declared to be immensely consolatory. 

Then, too, they cast out demons at 
Shiloh. I have seen persons writhing and 
foaming before the altar in fits resembling 
epileptic attacks. This is believed to be 
the demon struggling to remain. Mr. Sand- 
ford assures me that he has known as 
many as half a dozen demons to inhabit 
one person. 

That Olive Mills was raised from the 
dead in Bethesda building is asserted by 
the saints without reservation. Miss Mills 
herself gave me a detailed account of this 
happening, describing all her remarkable 
sensations and even describing heaven as 
she saw its glories in a fleeting glimpse. I 
regret that the limitations of this article 
prevent the recital of the story. 

I have in my possession about two hun- 
dred manuscripts written by the saints at 
Shiloh in which each person relates per- 
sonal biography and religious history. 
These show that nearly every State in the 
Union is represented by the congress on the 
sand hill. There are also many from 
foreign countries. 

The grafting of this bizarre colony upon 
the staid community of Durham has not 
been effected without considerable opposi- 
tion. Owing to the fact that so many 
‘* Shilohites,’? as the Durham farmers 
term them, have given their all into the 
colony coffers, they have beconte legal resi- 
dents of the town. Now if anything should 
happen to drag stately Shiloh’s towers to 
the dust, Durham with its three hundred 
legitimate polls,’might find itself saddled 
with two or three hundred paupers, or one 
pauper for every tax paying citizen. It is 
easy to understand that the hard working 
farmers look up to the temple crowned 
heights with something else than meek 
adoration in their expressions. 

On its own part, Shiloh holds aloof from 
Durham in the pride of its sanctity. The 
United States government has established 
a postoffice at the temple and calls it 
‘*Shiloh,’’ The colony has its own beasts 


of burden. Among its residents nearly all 
trades are represented. The saints are 
therefore enabled to be self-reliant. They 
expect to raise ten thousand busheis of 
potatoes this year. 

The question that is oftenest asked about 
Shiloh is, ‘‘What do the saints do?’’ 
Well, they spend most of the time reading 
and studying the Bible. That is the only 
text-book. When Mr. Sandford isn’t in 
the temple-room expounding principles and 
giving instruction, some one of his half 
dozen elders is there on the rostrum. 
There is a fast every Thussday. All the 
inmates of the temple assemble in the main 
room and remain for the day on their knees 
or crouched on the floor. The letters 
asking for prayers of faith or healing are 
piled on the altar. 

The methods of housekeeping are co- 
operative and not much time is needed for 
this work, because there are so many help- 
ers. 

Nominally the association at Shiloh is on 
the co-operative plan, but every one under- 
stands that sole authority is vested in the 
chief evangelist, the Rev. Frank Sandford. 
He gives the laws, expounds the tenets, 
makes all the plans for the growth of the un- 
dertaking and directs the disposition of the 
funds that come in. He has even picked 
out wives for some of his elders and the 
latter have obediently wedded according 
to his advice. The last time he came back 
from the Holy Land he announced to 
Shiloh that he had received new light on 
the matter of baptism and that though his 
people had been baptized once it would 
be necessary for them to be imme sed 
again according to the new ritual. There- 
fore several hundred saints obediently fol- 
lowed him down to the river and were put 
under once more. 

The acknowledged fact that Mr. Sand- 
ford’s word is supreme at Shiloh has been 
making a lot of trouble for him. After a 
long series of mutterings and threats his 
enemies came out against him. They se- 
cured his indictment by the Androscoggin 
grand jury on two counts; cruel and abu- 
sive treatment of children and manslaughter. 
He was first tried for obliging his own son, 
a child of seven years, to undertake a fast 
continuing nearly seventy hours. The jury 
found him guilty and his case was appealed 
to the law court where it awaits action. It 
was claimed that another child died at 
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Shiloh during the fast that was ordered 
and from this fact arose the manslaughter 
charge. It was found that the prejudice 
against Sandford in his own county was so 
great that he could not secure fair trial and 
the court ordered*change of venue. Sand- 
ford faced the charges cheerfully, saying 
that thus of old did they persecute the 
apostles. 

At the first trial of the manslaughter 
charge, heard in his own county of Andro- 
scoggin, the jury disagreed, after remain- 
ing out many hours. It was currently 
stated that eight of the jurors were for 
conviction, and three held out for ac- 
quittal. 

The second hearing of the case, in 
Farmington, in Franklin county, attracted 
great crowds from all sections of Maine. 
The jury found that Sandford was responsi- 
ble for the boy’s death in that he did not 
order proper care for the little sufferer. 
Accordingly, they returned a verdict of 
guilty. The case then went up to the su- 
preme court on exceptions filed for the 
counsel for the defense, appealing from the 
verdict of guilty. 

It is thought that the new trial will occur 
in May. 

A dozen of the Maine Boards of Trade, 
including all the larger ones, and the citi- 
zens of two score of towns, have bombarded 
the Maine legislature with petitions, pray- 
ing for legislative investigation of the con- 
dition of affairs at Shiloh. 

Mr. Sandford is anxiously hoping that 
his enemies will exhaust their ammunition 
pretty soon, for he tells me that he wants 
to start and put his girdle of Holy Ghost 
stations around the world. He affirms 
that God has stated that an ocean liner 
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shall be added to the Shiloh fleet that now 
consists of a steam launch and a schooner. 
And he is also projecting an electric rail- 
road from the railroad station at Lisbon 
Falls, straight up to the gates of the temple. 
Lately he has bought several hundred 
acres more land in Durham, and some folks 
are asserting that he proposes to establish 
some sort of industrial enterprise, though 
Mr. Sandford has always maintained that 
he will never mix religion and commerce. 
He doesn’t believe in any Dowie ideas. 

His sincerity ? 

Absolute. Any man who gets to know 
Sandford well, is convinced of that. In 
fact, he is too sincere for his own good. A 
little more diplomacy would smooth his 
way. But he prefers blunt honesty. 
Sandford has no private purse. The im- 
mediate investment for his cause of every 
dollar that comes into his hands forms his 
chief delight. In this way he likes to 
show the world of doubters that the work 
is progressing. In affairs he is energetic, 
beyond the usual measure of men. If he 
had chosen the profession of business, he 
would have made a distinguished success. 
He is a brilliant and magnetic speaker, 
with none of Dowie’s cheap sensationalism. 
Occasionally, however, he denounces sin- 
ners after a fashion to make the blood of 
listeners run cold. 

The future of Shiloh ? 

Those who understand best its inner 
workings, and the nature of the influence 
exerted by its founder, predict disintegra- 
tion when he quits. And the usual com- 


ment of those looking up from the valley 
at the turrets and stately walls is — 

‘*What a summer resort that will make 
some day !’’ 
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LIONS AT 
By Maria 


HEN Estella Plumley was 
elected Chairman of the 
Department of Music in 
the Woman’s Club of 
Pleasureville, she pro- 
tested against the honor; 
but Marcia Belknap asked 

sternly: ‘‘ Haven’t you been abroad ?’’ 

‘¢ Y-e-s,’’ admitted Estella, ‘‘ but—’’ 

‘«Then you have the advantage of the 
rest of us,’’ said Marcia conclusively. 

‘* And we look to you,’’ said Myra Galt, 
‘*to pronounce the names of all the Rus- 
sian and Norwegian composers.’’ 

‘And I will help you make out your 
programs,’’ said Mrs. Bowser. 

So it was settled; and Estella, in a flutter 
of pride and timidity, became chairman. 

The apprehension that she felt was 
not only on account of the unknown 
duties that lay in her new sphere of activ- 
ity, but because she dreaded the disap- 
proval of Uncle Plumley. This awe- 
inspiring-in-law was a single gentleman, 
and not only that, but a single gentleman 
of the old school. He had a manner that 
was at once fierce and gallant. Estella 
had often been told by her husband that 
Uncle Plumley’s bark was worse than his 
bite, yet she trembled at the first symp- 
tom of barking. / 

He never looked so gentle as when 
riding his great-nephew astride his shoe on 
a Sunday afternoon, and Estella chose this 
time to announce her election to the Chair 
of Music in the Woman’s Club of Pleasure- 
ville. 

Little Plumley came to the floor with a 
thud that jerked a howl of wrath from his 
plump young body. 

‘¢ Woman’s Club,’’ snarled Uncle Plum- 
ley. ‘I’ve no patience with such gad- 
abouts. You ought to be at home darning 
socks.’’ 

Estella was comforting the baby with a 
lump of sugar, but she answered gently: 
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‘«Jack’s socks are always darned, Uncle, 
and I only go to the Club once a week.’’ 
Uncle Plumley mumbled something in- 
articulate and reached for his hat and cane. 
‘‘Hold on, Uncle,” cried Jack to the 
rescue, ‘‘ we haven’t had our julep.”’ 

The old gentleman wavered. Estella 
knew her cue and flew to the pantry to 
pound ice with more than her usual vigor. 
When she entered the room, smiling, and 
bearing two frosty amber glasses with fra- 
grant green sprigs of mint peeping there- 
from, the expression on Uncle Plumley’s 
face softened and he said: ‘‘I don’t like 
club women, my dear; they act like men 
dressed in petticoats. You—er—smoke, 
don’t you ?’’ and he offered her a cigar. 

‘* Not yet,’’ said Estella, and she added 
saucily, as she bore away the empty glasses, 
‘‘nor drink, either.’’ 

‘*A fine spirited girl!’’ said Uncle 
Plumley as he dug Jack in the ribs; but to 
Estella, at the front door, he growled: 
‘*Keep out of that mess of women, or 
you’ ll get into a peck of trouble.’’ 

This cheerful prophecy passed lightly 
over Estella’s head. Trouble? Why? 
Had not Mrs. Bowser promised to help 
her? Mrs. Bowser, the latest acquisition 
to the Club, Mrs. Bowser, fresh from Cul- 
tureville. 

And Mrs. Bowser helped her. She 
stretched the Pleasureville musicians upon 
the rack of old Cultureville programs until 
they writhed in agony. Mrs. Bowser her- 
self, in a voice like a Kentucky River 
steamboat, warbled arias from Mozart and 
Gliick, and the Club listened in respectful 
silence; but it was one thing to hear Mrs. 
Bowser do it, and it was another thing to 
do it yourself. 

The Department of Music was not the 
only recipient of Mrs. Bowser’s vivifying 
influence, for with genial impartiality she 
worked in art, current events and litera- 
ture. The Club had once been dominated 
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by Marcia Belknap; but soon, as Miss 
Green forcibly expressed it, ‘‘ Marcia took 
a back seat when Mrs. Bowser took the 
floor.’’ This was often. 

‘¢ What is this Club doing in the way of 
altruistic work?’ was the question Mrs. 
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‘** Ten minutes for informal discussion,’’ 
announced the president tactfully. The 
dammed-up current of speech flowed free. 
Such drift could be caught as, ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember that awful Mr. Bean ?—the 
Y. M. C. A.—A lady told me.—And that 
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Bearing two frosty, amber glasses with fragrant green sprigs of mint peeping th 


Bowser hurled at the women of Pleasure- 
ville one memorable Monday afternoon. 

‘** How many lecturers have you brought 
to your town ?’’ she asked. 

** Lecturers!’’ groaned Myra Galt. 

‘*Lecturers!’’ echoed many voices in 
minor keys, 


poky, old Miss Styles, with her t 


and physical culture ?—A lady 


And that darling Dr. Biggs, with 


lectures on the ‘ Inferno,’ but | 
—A lady to-o-old me.’’ 
‘¢ What ?’’ shrieked Myra. 
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‘‘That Dr. Biggs was the cause of Maud 
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Grant’s breaking her engagement with 
Charlie Campbell.’’ 

Every eye and ear turned to Miss 
Smith. She smacked her lips. ‘‘ Well, 
you know Maud brought Dr. Biggs to 
Newtown for the benefit of the King’s 
Daughters—they are trying to raise money 
for their hospital—and she thought the 
men would come in crowds; but Charlie 
was the only man there besides the 
preachers.. And the next day when Joe 
Speed and Charlie happened to step into 
the drug store at the same time, Joe asked 
him why he attended the Biggs’ Female 
Academy, and Charlie said, ‘I’m perfectly 
innocent, my boy. Miss Maud chloro- 
formed me.’ And just then Miss Maud 
rose up from behind the counter, where 
she had gone to tie her shoe.’’ 

‘*Oh, my!’’ exclaimed gentle, little Miss 
Virginia Talbot, ‘‘ what did she do !’’ 

‘‘She gave him the mitten, then and 
there,’’ concluded Miss Smith triumph- 
antly. 

‘*And served him right,’’ said Marcia 
Belknap sternly. 

‘« Nevertheless, I don’t think it is wise,’’ 
said Mrs. Brown mildly, ‘‘to antagonize 
the young men.’’ 

‘« No indeed,’’ cried Myra Galt and the 
young members eagerly. 

‘¢ Men like music,’’ said Mrs. Bowser, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘you might import some 
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musical Lions and give a recital. Would 
it be possible in Pleasureville ?’’ 

Then up sprang Estella Plumley, Chair- 
man of the Department of Music, with 
scarlet cheeks and flashing eyes. 

‘*What Cultureville has done, Pleasure- 
ville can do !’’ she proclaimed, 

The Club thrilled and applauded. 

Soon this imposing notice appeared in 
the weekly newspaper of Pleasureville : 


‘* Under the auspices of the Musical De- 
partment of the Woman's Club, Miss Susanne 
Lemoine and Mr. Frederick Watt will give a 
recital, Thursday, March 7th, at 8 p. m., in 
the Baptist chapel. Admission, fifty cents. 
Tickets on sale at Grimshaw’s book store.’’ 


Estella’s heart swelled with pride. If one 
could not be an artist, there yet remained 
the honor of being a patroness of Art. 

And the program,—how classic! how 
generous !—Selections from the works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, Schu- 
mann and Wagner. Estella read it aloud 
to the Department of Music, and every- 
body thought it perfect. Myra whispered 
something about the popularity of rag-time, 
but no one heeded such profanity. 

‘« Now everything is settled,’’ said Es- 
tella; ‘‘ our expenses will not exceed sixty 
dollars. Fifty dollars will go to the Lions, 
and ten dollars will cover printing and in- 
cidental expenditures. There will be no 
hotel bills to pay, as Mrs. Bowser has in- 
vited Miss Lemoine to stay with her, and 
Jack and I are going to entertain Mr. 
Watt. We were old friends in Berlin.’’ 
(This last with a poorly concealed inflection 
of pride.) ‘‘If every Club-woman brings 
an escort, we will clear expenses, and of 
course the whole town will come, and we 
ought to make a handsome surplus for our 
treasury.’’ 

So sanguine was Estella about the hand- 
some surplus, that when she received a 
charming diplomatic letter from Mr. Fred- 
erick Watt, requesting a grand piano for 
the recital (a grand piano in Pleasureville!), 
she called up Cultureville, by long dis- 
tance telephone, and engaged from Smith 
and Wallace a grand piano to be shipped 
for the recital, Thursday, March the 
seventh. 

‘Everybody will be so surprised and 
delighted,’’ she said to tall Miss Crab, the 
music teacher, whom she met as she was 
returning from the telephone office. 
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‘How much will 
it cost?’’ asked 
Miss Crab anxiously. 

‘About eighteen 
dollars. ’’ 

Miss Crab’s eyes 
stuck out, but she 
worshipped Estella, 
and admired her 
nerve. ‘‘Can we 
get it on the plat- 
form?’ she asked. 

Estella looked 
blank. ‘I never 
thought of that,’’ she 
confessed. 

They hurried 
around to the Bap- 
tist Chapeland meas- 
ured the carpeted 
parallelogram that lifted the preacher above 
the people. Ten by fourteen feet. 

‘¢ There will not be room for the piano 
and the performers,’’ said Miss Crab. 

‘We might get the Court House,’’ sug- 
gested Estella feverishly. 

‘¢Closed for repairs,’’ said Miss Crab. 
‘‘T’m afraid you will have to countermand 
the order for the piano.’’ 

‘And let Fred Watt play on that tin 
pan,’’ declaimed Estella, pointing a tragic 
forefinger to a weather-beaten, upright 
piano, that stood in the choir room to the 
left of the Chapel, ‘‘Never!! I will 
engage the Opera House.’’ 

‘*Oh, Estella,’’ gasped Miss Crab, 
‘* Twenty Dollars a night !”’ 

‘‘What of that!’’ retorted Estella, in 
the calm tone of a successful speculator. 

After the Opera House was secured, she 
spent the afternoon at her telephone. She 
failed to connect with Miss White, but she 
saw her passing along the street, and ran 
out to her front gate and interviewed her 
in the bleak winter twilight. Miss White’s 
long, legal face became longer than usual 
before Estella finished setting forth her ex- 
cellent reasons for incurring further finan- 
cial risks, and she asked gravely: ‘‘ Has 
this matter been put to the vote in the 
Club ?’’ 

‘‘Every member agreed with me over 
the telephone,’’ said Estella. 

Miss White rubbed her long blue nose 
ruminatingly. ‘‘ Each member might agree 
with, you individually,’’ she said, ‘‘ but un- 
less the Club, as a Club, agrees with you 
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collectively, this extra financial risk is not 
binding.’’ 

‘*The risk is mine,” said Estella 
proudly, ‘‘the Club may have the surplus, 
and there’ll be money to burn.’’ 

It was stirring business, this importation 
of Lions. Jack’s socks were accumulating 
undarned, and little Plumley was given 
over entirely to the care of Aunt Jerushy. 
The local committees demanded long tele- 
phonic communications ; and letters from 
Lions, printers, piano men, caterers and 
florists, required prompt attention. Estella 
began to lie awake by night, and to look 
wild-eyed by day, and she avoided meeting 
Uncle Plumley on the street. Jack was 
observant, and in an amused, half-hearted 
way, tendered his assistance, which was 
summarily declined. ‘‘At least you will 
let me answer the telephone,’’ he said, one 
night, as it jingled for the seventh time 
since supper. 

‘‘’m not tired,’’ answered Estella 
shortly, as she put the receiver to her ear. 
‘“‘Oh, yes, is that you, Mrs. Bowser !’’ 
and she smiled drearily, then a look of dis- 
may crossed her face. ‘‘ Can’t somebody 
else—’’ Jack glanced up furtively over 
his newspaper. Strange expressions suc- 
ceeded each other on Estella’s speaking 
countenance. ‘‘ Of course, Mrs. Bowser,”’ 
she said in a queer voice, ‘‘of course I'll 
do it. I'll write to her to-morrow.’’ 

‘I’m afraid you won’t like it, Jack,’’ 
she said, ‘‘but I had to do it. Mrs. 
3owser said that Mr. Bowser was laid up 
with inflammatory rheumatism, and she 
could not entertain Miss Lemoine, and she 
asked me to do it.’’ 

‘<The more the Sa 
merrier,’’ said Jack = 
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tomary to give an informal reception to 
the Lions after the recital, ‘‘ with simple 
refreshments, my dear, and ice or frappé 
with small cakes. You can get them at 
reasonable prices from Nold, as you have 
no professional caterer in Pleasureville.”’ 

In the budget of mail that reached Es- 
tella Wednesday, March Sixth, at noon, 
were three letters, of more than passing 
interest :— 


Mrs. PLUMLEY, Dear Madam: Miss Le- 
moine and Mr. Watt will go from Pleasure- 
ville to Newtown for a recital to be given 
under the management of Miss Maud Grant. 
Instead of returning the Steinway Grand to 
us, please ship it promptly to Newton, Friday 
morning. 

Yours truly, 
SMITH & WALLACE. 


My DEAR Mrs, PLUMLEy: Your kind in- 
vitation has been received, and I hasten to 
accept it. On account of the delicacy of my 
throat, I must avoid fatigue as much as possi- 
ble, and you may, therefore, expect us this 
afternoon (Wednesday), instead of to-morrow 
morning. A good night's rest will put me in 
my best voice for Thursday evening. Trust- 
ing that you may not be inconvenienced by 
this change of plan, I am 

Yours truly, 
SUSANNE LEMOINE. 


DEAR ESTELLA: I’m on my way to 
Sally's, and will stop over in Pleasureville to 
stay two nights with you and Jack. Meet me 
at the station Wednesday afternoon at three 
o'clock, and be sure to have the sheets well 
aired and my room well ventilated. Love to 
Jack and the boy. 

Your affectionate mother-in-law, 
JANE PLUMLEY. 


Estella glanced at the clock. One p. m. 
Two short hours to do it all., There was 
no question about Mother Plumley. There 
never was any question about Mother 
Plumley. She always had the front room 
with the open grate, the room so daintily 
prepared for Miss Lemoine, with curtains 
and bed-draperies, both of which Mother 
Plumley abominated as being exclusive of 
fresh air. Miss Lemoine would have to be 
put in the back bedroom, heated by a 
small stove. The curtains could be moved. 
And Fred Watt? Well, there was Jack’s 
upstairs den,—a lounge could be brought 
down from the attic,—a table covered with 
muslin would do for a dresser. Yes. It 
was possible. Milly, the cook, Aunt 


Jerushy, and Uncle Peter, an old colored 
man who was the best emergency worker 
in Pleasureville, were pressed into service ; 
and during the next two hours the domestic 
machinery of the small house revolved at 
high pressure. Little Plumley, being at 
the crawling age, was tied to the bed-post 
for safe keeping, and his mournful howls 
at this inhuman treatment added to the 
general up-roar. 

Estella was right. It was possible, and 
therefore it was done. At three o’clock 
she was at the station, a trifle tremulous, 
but triumphant. 

Her heart rejoiced in the comely-appear- 
ance of the Lions as they stepped from the 
train, for Pleasureville was critical con- 
cerning beauty. Miss Lemoine, from her 
blonde pompadour to her shapely patent 
leather shoes, was a pretty fashion plate. 
Mr. Watt had the proper artistic foreign 
air necessary to a popular pianist, and he 
looked exceedingly handsome as he bared 
his luxuriant dark brown mane, and bowed 
low over the hand of Myra Galt, who 
headed the reception committee. Estella 
was in the embrace of sharp-eyed, prim, 
little, old Mother Plumley, who at once 
asked, in an audible whisper: ‘‘ Who are 
those queer-looking theatrical people ? ”’ 

Estella’s duties as hostess were strenu- 
ous, but they faded into insignificance by 
the side of her experiences as business 
manager of the recital. 

On the following day, one by one, the 
members of the Room Committee sent 
plausible excuse for remaining at home, 
and Estella alone faced the difficulty of 
securing the key to the Opera House from 
the manager, who was sleeping off the 
effects of a too convivial night, alone con- 
tended with the Transport Company, who 
slowly and indifferently put up the piano at 
eleven instead of nine o’clock, alone 
struggled with the disrespectful scene- 
shifters, who would fain have set a street 
scene, instead of a drawing-room. When 
Miss Crab brought the Lions to the Opera 
House for the rehearsal, two hours later 
than Estella had planned, these theatrical 
people walked the stage, sniffed the stale 
air with professional relish, and proceeded 
at once to business. Estella, cross and 
tired, sat close to Miss Crab in the cavern- 
ous parquet, and whispered her woes with 
indignant emphasis. Not even the charm- 
ing Bach Suite could soothe her savage 
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wrath as she told how Mrs. Bowser had 
thrown up her window and called to her: 
‘*Well, Estella, how are you coming on 
with your recital?’’ 

‘¢ But it is going to be grand, Estella,”’ 
said Miss Crab soothingly, ‘‘just listen !’’ 

Miss Lemoine’s clear, thrilling, soprano 
began Elsa’s Dream. ‘‘ Oh, ah,” breathed 
Estella, and closed her eyes in rapture, to 
be arousec abruptly by a strange cry that 
proceeded from a trem- 
bling black figure that 
appeared at the rear of 
the stage. 

‘*Aunt Jerushy!’’ 
exclaimed Estella. 

The music ceased, 
and Aunt Jerushy ad- 
vanced and became 
leading lady. 

‘¢Oh, Miss ’Stella,’’ 
she cried, as she trod 
the boards and wrung 
her hands, ‘‘ fur Gawd’s 
sake come quick. De 
baby done swallowed a 
moff ball !’’ 

To step on the or- 
chestra rail and take a 
flying leap to the stage 
was the work of an 
instant. The Lions. 
laughed. Estella, as 
she ran, heard them, 
and never forgave them. 

‘Jump in !’’ she said 
to Aunt Jerushy, push- 
ing her into the dray 
that had brought the 
piano, and, getting up 
beside her, she took 
the reins and lashed the 
bony horse. 

Uncle Plumley, starched and elegant, 
was stepping into his buggy at the livery 
stable opposite the obscure alley-way back 
of the Opera House, when Estella and her 
dray issued therefrom. Her hat was awry 
and her dirty face wore an agonized ma- 
ternal expression. She drew rein for one 
instant. ‘‘ Uncle Plumley,’’ she said in a 
tone of tragic calmness, ‘‘ go for Jack and 
the Doctor. The baby has swallowed a 
moth ball.’’ And she drove on. 

It was an anxious group that gathered 
around little Plumley as he sat crowing 
on fat old Dr. Eiy’s knee. 
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‘* My precious baby,’’ cried Estella, as 
she fell on the floor and kissed the fat little 
feet that wriggled in ecstacy at so much 
attention. ‘‘Oh, Doctor, can’t you do 
something for him?” 

‘*Fol-de-rol! Hey diddle diddle!”’ 
sang the Doctor cheerily, as he danced 
little Plumley up and down, observing him 
carefully all the while; then, turning to 
Aunt Jerushy, who was sobbing violently, 

he said: ‘‘Are you 
— sure this child swal- 
2 le» lowed a moth ball ?’’ 
Car! CONE ‘‘Ya-as, sir. He 
shorely did. Dey was 
fo’ moff balls in de box, 
an’ I seed him grabbin’ 
fur ’em, an’ I’d a run 
to him then, but I was 
a-squeezin’ lemons fur 
de flappay, an’ I hol- 
lered to him to let ’em 
alone, an’ when I nex’ 
look around dey want 
but free moff bal 
de box.’’ 

‘What's this ?’’ in- 
quired Uncle Plumley, 
as he suddenly bent 
down, and, with the 
crook of his cane, drew 
forth from under a book- 
case, a small, round, 
white object. 

Estella could not join 
in the shout of laughter. 
She caught up her baby 
and ran up stairs, still 
trembling from the 
shock of anxiety. But 
what right have buasi- 
ness managers to in- 
dulge in emotion? 

The rattling of a wagon at the garden 
gate reminded Estella that she must super- 
intend the decoration of her parlor. 

The division of the decorations and the 
double work involved were accomplished 
by almost superhuman exertion ; and at four 
o’clock Estella had seen Miss Lemoine 
tucked in bed for a recuperative nap, had 
provided Mr. Watt with a novel, had 
helped Mother Plumley to turn down a 
hem that would keep the old lady occu- 
pied indefinitely, and she threw herself 
across her couch, every muscle aching. 

‘¢ Miss ’Stella! Miss ’Stella!’’ 


Ss in 
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‘*Shut up, Milly ! 
want ?’’ 

‘«T’se mighty sorry to disturb you, Miss 
Stella, ’cause you shore do need rest ; but 
Peter say them cakes ain’t never come on 
the train.’’ 

Estella clasped her throbbing brow, 
arose, went to her desk, and there lay the 
letter to Nold, neatly addressed, properly 
stamped. 

‘Oh, Milly,’’ she cried, ‘‘what will 
we do?”’ 

‘*Do without,’’ suggested Mother Plum- 
ley, who had entered the room in time to 
hear the news. 

‘¢Oh, no,”’ said Estella, ‘‘in Culture- 
ville they always serve cakes or reception- 
flakes, or something with the frappé.’’ 

And they had something in Pleasureville 
too, with the frappé, delicious cocoanut 
drop cakes, egg-kisses, and jumbles made 
in fevered haste by Estella and Milly, 
assisted by Uncle Peter, who beat the eggs 
with an ardor worthy of a better cause. 

Nil desperandum ! Woman triumph- 
ant! At eight o’clock Estella, Miss Crab, 
and the Lions, all keyed up toa high pitch 
of excitement, arrived at the Opera House, 
and, through convenient peep-holes in the 
drop curtain, scanned the audience. 

Every Club woman was there, and all 
who had husbands brought them. A few 
sweethearts were there, too, but the young 
men,—and the people,—the great Ameri- 
can public for whom this Altruistic enter- 
prise had been projected,—oh, where were 
they? 

The recital proceeded, and the select 
audience applauded. Estella, through a 
crack in the drawing-room door, could see 
dear faithful Jack, splitting his gloves, and 
her throat tightened. ' 

‘‘What’s the matter? ’’ whispered Miss 
Crab. 

‘‘The music is so beautiful,’’ said Es- 
tella, hastily wiping her eyes. 

‘* Let’s go down into the house to hear 
the Erl King,’’ suggested Miss Crab. 

The program was running smoothly with- 
out a flaw, and with many an encore. 

As the first thrilling notes of the Erl 
King sounded, Estella and Miss Crab 
groped their way to seats in darkness ; for, 
by suggestion of Mrs. Bowser, the lights in 
the house had been turned off to enhance 
the weird effect of the song. When Es- 
tella’s eyes became accustomed to the 
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gloom, she realized that she had lost Miss 
Crab, and found Uncle Plumley. He was 
sitting in front of her, and, as Miss Le- 
moine struck her high note with anguished 
shriek of terror, he turned to his crony, old 
Mr. Grimshaw, and whispered audibly : 
‘*What’s the d thing about ?’’ 

‘* Blamed if I know!’’ was the mournful 
reply. 

‘*Mein Vater, mein Vater!’’ shrieked 
Miss Lemoine. * 

‘*Lord!’’ cried Uncle Plumley, ‘there 
she goes again!’’ 

‘It’s a sixty dollar house,’’ remarked 
Mr. Grimshaw. - 

‘* What are their expenses?’’ inquired 
Uncle Plumley. 

** Not less than ninety dollars.’’ 

‘‘Das Kind war todt,’’ wailed Miss 
Lemoine. 

‘*1’m sorry for Jack’s wife,’’ said Uncle 
Plumley, ‘‘this will teach her a lesson. 
She’s a nice little girl but full of fool foreign 
notions.’’ Was there a sigh or a sob back 
of him? Uncle Plumley turned and in the 
sudden glare of the electric light looked 
squarely into a pair of hurt, indignant 
eyes. 

‘*Why — Estella — child’’— he stam- 
mered, ‘‘I didn’t know—JI _ didn’t 
mean—’’ 

She gave him no time for explanation, 
but swept into the aisle. It was time for 
the intermission and people were passing 
to and fro. Naturally the Chairman of the 
Department of Music was the center of 
interest. She stood her ground, bravely 
smiling, as she received congratulations on 
the success of the recital. Uncle Plum- 
ley, deeply dejected, hovered near and 
heard her whisper loudly to Mrs. Bowser, 
‘*so many bought tickets and were kept at 
home by the threatening weather. Oh, 
yes, we will come out even.’’ 

‘* It’s apity we selected the night that the 
Elks meet,’’ purred Mrs. Bowser. 

Uncle Plumley groaned. Then sud- 
denly he grasped his cane firmly, jammed 
his hat on his head, and made for the door. 
Estella breathed freer when he was gone. 
His absence made her réle as Patroness 
of Art easier to sustain during the long 
intermission. 

At last Mr. Frederick Watt spread his 
coat tails and ran his fingers over the keys. 
With a rustle and a whisper, the house 
settled back in place for the last half of the 
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concert, when all at once there was the deep 
rumble of masculine voices in the entrance 
hall of the Opera House. ‘Tramp—tramp 
—they came—in a body—the Elks, sixty 
strong—they filled the vacant seats in the 
parquet and overflowed into the boxes and 
gallery. 

The pianist stared, then smiled and 
dashed into a Chopin waltz with new zest. 
He was loudly applauded. 

An appreciative murmur from the Elks 
greeted pretty Miss Lemoine. Schubert’s 
‘¢ Ungeduld ”’ passed harmlessly over their 
heads but the gallant applause they gave 
the singer was blood-stirring. Advancing 
to respond to the encore, Miss Lemoine 
knew the vulnerable spot in the heart of 
her audience and she sang 
‘““My Old Kentucky 
Home.’’ The Elks wept. 

After that the Lions 
had it all their own way. 
Enthusiasm waxed higher 
and higher and at the 
close of the recital the air 
was rent with cries of 
Bravo! Encore! and Hur- 
rah! 

Then came the infor- 
mal reception. Estella’s 
head swam as the mass 
of people poured in and 
out of her small home. 
‘It’s a great day for 
Pleasureville,’’ said the 
President as she grasped 
Estella’s hand. ‘* Miss 
Lemoine says we’ve out- 
shone Cultureville. | 
think I'll tell Mrs. Bow 
ser,”” 

‘¢ Please do,’’ said Es- 
tella fervently. 

It was Friday afternoon 
and all was over. Estella 
and little Plumley were 
asleep on the parlor sofa 
so curled up together that 
to Uncle Plumley, standing in the doorway, 
it seemed as ifthe tired mother clung to 
her baby. The old gentleman’s heart 
melted within him and he sighed so pro- 
foundly that Estella was awakened. _Lay- 
ing her finger on her lip, she led the way 
into Jack’s den. 

‘««T’ve come to apologize,’’ said Uncle 
Plumley. ‘‘ You must forgive a crusty old 
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bachelor who hasn’t any one to teach him 
any better."’ 

‘‘Uncle Plumley,”’ said Estella, ‘‘ look 
me in the eye.’’ 

A fatuous expression of innocence 
spread itself over the old gentleman’s 
countenance, 

‘* Now, ’’ pursued Estella, ‘‘tell me 
who brought the Elks to the recital.’’ 

‘*Jack,”? suggested Uncle 
brightly. 

‘¢ Jack,’’ repeated Estella in withering 
tones. ‘*‘Uncle Plumley, I’ll never be 
afraid of you again. You couldn't 


> 
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tell a 
lie to save— 

‘¢A telegram, Miss ’Stella,’’ announced 
Milly, suddenly. 

Estella turned pale. 
Telegrams in the Plumley 
household meant sickness 
or death. She tore open 
the fateful yellow envelope, 
gave one glance at the 
sheet of paper, then cast 
herself upon the broad shirt 
front of Uncle Plumley. 


‘¢ Too late! too late!’’ 
she cried. 
‘¢T spect it’s her ma,’’ 


said Milly as she picked up 
the telegram and handed 
it to Uncle Plumley. 

He read it, stared at it, 
and finally read or rather 


roared it aloud. ‘‘Where 
are the legs? Why— 


why,’’ he spluttered, 
‘what the devil does it 
mean ? What—whose—’’ 

‘¢The  piano-o-’s,’ 
wailed Estella, ‘‘I shipped 
the large box with the body 
of the piano init, and | for- 
go-o-t all about the small 
box that held the legs. 
Oh, oh, Maud and Fred 
Watt will never forgive 
me.’’ 

‘¢ Hold on!’’ exclaimed Uncle Plumley 
hopefully, ‘‘ Jack gave me a note to give 
to you.”’ 

Estella ran her eyes over it hastily, then 
pressing it to her lips, cried, ‘‘ dear boy— 
in a wagon—this cold day twelve miles! 
Oh, Uncle Plumley!”’ still clinging to him 
and shedding tears on his sacred white 
linen, ‘‘ Men are so safe.”’ 


’ 
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By Dr. Stephen Smith 


LATE COMMISSIONER IN LUNACY 


How is it That People Go Insane. 
ness and Insanity? How to Cure 







Pe sae HE popular judgment of 
ab) the wsane is largely 
based on unjust preju- 
dices,’" said an eminent 

#4 alienist. It is true, what- 

: ever may be the explana- 
tion, that we have an instinctive dread 
of the insane, and shrink from contact 
or association with them. The sudden 
discovery that our companion, with whom 
we may have had an agreeable and prof- 
itable conversation, has an illusion, de- 
lusion or hallucination, however harm- 
less, gives us at once an undefinable sense 
of discomfort, or, perhaps, of insecurity. 
We wish to escape his presence. His sane 
and sensible opinions, on all current topics, 
weigh nothing in our estimation. Failing 
in one particular mental function, we can- 
not believe that his judgment is reliable on 
any subject. While this feeling on our 
part is apparently instinctive, because so 
universal, yet with many it has been in- 
tensified in childhood by that terror of the 
neighborhood, a crazy man or woman, 
whom the friends persist in retaining at 
home, confined in a garret or other out-of- 
the-way place. ‘Run, boys, old Jerusha 
is coming,’’ was the frequent signal of 
alarm in our boyhood days when one of 
our number saw the truly frightful figure 
of a woman, roaming in the fields, her 
outer dress thrown over her head, and a 
butcher’s knife thrust under a belt about 
her waist. She proved to be a ‘‘ terror by 
night ’’ to all of the children of that vicin- 
ity, during their lives, for she appeared 
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What is the Line Between Queer- 
Insanity and How to Prevent It 


ever after in all their disturbed dreams. 
Many have their fear and dread of the in- 
sane intensified by the occasional horrible 
crimes which they commit. Without reason 
we are disposed to accept this one act of a 
single person as characteristic of the relia- 
bility of ten thousand of that class. 

When, however, we are brought into 
more familiar contact with the insane, we 
become interested in their special peculiar- 
ities of thought and action. A strange 
fascination may take the place of fear, giv- 
ing rise to an intense desire to analyze and 
interpret their mental operations. Even 
‘¢Qld Jerusha’’ ceased to be a terror 
when we became more familiar with her 
history. Personally, I came to be greatly 
interested in her visits to our home, though 
these visits were often made at midnight. 
She was very fond of my mother, and her 
tap on the door with the handle of her 
knife awakenec me to a sense of security, 
rather than fear. Mother always cheerfully 
responded to her knock, invited her to 
come in, prepared a cup of tea, and, to- 
gether, they discussed current neighbor- 
hood events. It was only when the course 
of their conversation brought to her 
thoughts her betrayer that Jerusha showed 
any considerable mental disturbance. At 
the thought of him, she would seize her 
knife, and, brandishing it over her head, 
excitedly exclaim: ‘‘If ever I meet him 
I’ll bathe this blade in his heart’s blood!” 
A touch of my mother’s finger upon her 
arm, and a deprecating glance at the bed- 
room of the children, brought a humble 
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apology and an immediate return of the 
knife to her belt. 

When, instead of observing the life of 
a single insane person, our duties lead us 
to study them isolated in a community, as 
they are found in asylums, a new and alto- 
gether different impression is made upon 
us, which not only supplants all fear or 
dread of contact with them, but gives 
every phase of their lives an interest of 
marvelous intensity. Weseem to be among 
a people so like ourselves in many respects 
and so unlike in others, that at first we 
experience a degree of menial confusion 
quite disturbing. If the visitor to an 
asylum is an official, who is required to 
converse with every one who desires to 
speak with him, apart from officers and 
attendants, the impression that is made 
upon his mind becomes so pronounced that 
he cannot possibly escape the conviction 
that there are no hard and fast lines drawn 
between the sane and insane. He discov- 
ers that he is in a community of people 
quite as full of mental activities as the one 
he left in the outside world. Here he 
finds the same passions, emotions, con- 
ceptions and themes of conversation that 
occupy the people of the town. One is 
loitering along the hall like a man of leis- 
ure, another walks rapidly with knitted 
brow as if intent on business, a third is re- 
served, or even morose, as if laboring un- 
der a disappointment, a fourth is talkative 
and mirthful, and laughs at every unusual 
event. Evidently each one has a special 
subject of interest to him or her alone, 
which occupies the thoughts to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. On this one topic 
the individual speaks freely and earnestly, 
and, whether correctly or incorrectly, cer- 
tainly with entire candor. 

My first impressions of the insane in 
asylums were, therefore, that they form a 
community not very unlike the ordinary 
village. There are in each the quiet, sober, 
thoughtful; the active, restless, excitable; 
the queer, peculiar, nondescript. 


‘(Ts there any sure test by which to 
tell the sane from the insane?” 


inquired a student of the famous French 
alienist Esquirol. ‘‘ Please dine with me 
to-morrow at six o’clock,’’ was the an- 
swer of the savant. The student complied. 
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Two other guests were present, one of whom 
was elegantly dressed and apparently 
highly educated, while the other was rather 
uncouth, noisy and extremely conceited. 
After dinner the pupil rose to take leave, 
and as he shook hands with his teacher 
heremarked: ‘‘ The problem is very simple 
after all; the quiet, well dressed gentleman 
is certainly distinguished in some line, but 
the other is as certainly a lunatic and 
ought at once to be locked up.’’ ‘* You 
are wrong, my friend,’’ replied Esquirol 
with asmile. ‘‘ That quiet, well dressed 
man who talks so rationally has for years 
labored under the delusion that he is God, 
the Father; whereas the other man, whose 
exuberance and self-conceit have surprised 
you, is M. Honoré de Balzac, the greatest 
French writer of the day.’’ 

The effect of a visit to an asylum and 
free conversation with the inmates, for two 
or three days, upon the visitor is peculiar. 
For my own part I could not divest my- 
self of the impression that every one I met 
in the outside world was insane. Whether 
walking along the public street, or entering 
a passing car, or stopping at a hotel, I 
could not escape the conviction that I was 
still among the insane. Involuntarily, I 
endeavored to determine from what form 
of insanity everyone with whom I con- 
versed was suffering. The more rational 
they appeared to be the more closely I 
questioned them, in the constant expecta- 
tion of discovering the carefully concealed 
clue to their mental delinquencies. As 
never before, though quite unconsciously 
at the moment, I studied the peculiarities 
of each stranger and strove to detect in 
his or her features, dress, manners or acts, 
the latent evidences of an unsound mihd. 
And, it is true, that I met with many per- 
sons in the outside world, active in its 
affairs, who, on careful scrutiny, exhibited 
mental aberrations quite as distinct as did 
many of the inmates of the asylum. Es- 
pecially was this true of perversions of the 
senses, as of seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, touching. While in large num- 
bers of cases the evidences of mental dis- 
turbance were readily recognized, in other 
cases the most careful and painstaking in- 
quiry elicited no positive proof of an un- 
sound mind. 

A superintendent requested me to ex- 
amine a patient and inform him as to his 
mental condition. I spent an hour or more 
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in conversation with him and we discussed 


a great variety of subjects. He was very 
intelligent, humorous and inquisitive and I 
could discover no sign of mental confusion 
or disturbance. On reporting the fact to 
the superintendent he suggested that while 
conversing with him I should incidentally 
say, ‘* Telephone.’’ On the following day, 
while passing through the hall in which 
this patient was confined, he came to me 
and we again entered into conversation, the 
topic which most interested him being cur- 
rent political events. In an interval I spoke 
the word, ‘‘ Telephone,’’ at which he flew 
into a violent passion and denounced me as 
one of the conspirators to ruin him. On 
inquiry I learned that he was a_ very 
reliable worker on the whole and never 
showed any signs of mental disturbance 
except when that word was spoken in his 
hearing. 

On visiting a county asylum, on a hot 
summer day, I found a very intelligent man 
in charge. The patients were all in the 
field and he was alone. The little isolated 
asylum building for the insane was in excel- 
lent condition in every part and I spent some 
time with the attendant conversing on mat- 
ters relating to inmates and the manage- 
ment of the almshouse. On finishing my 
inspection he invited me to his room and, 
entering, he locked the door and put the 
key in his pocket. To my inquiry as to 
his training for his present position, which 
he seemed to fill so acceptably, he replied, 
with marked emphasis, that God was his 
only instructor; that he was in immediate 
communication with Him and never took 
any advice from man or woman, but always 
followed His instructions. I asked if 
God should instruct him to punish one 
of the inmates would he do so’without con- 
sulting the superintendent. ‘‘ Certainly,’’ 
he replied, and raising the cover of his 
desk he showed me a whip, a sharp pointed 
knife and a pistol. Looking at my watch, 
I arose, expressed my surprise that it 
was so near train-time and moved towards 
the door, complimenting him meantime 
effusively on his devotion to his duties 
and his reliance on God. I was immensely 
relieved when he took the key from his 
pocket, opened the door and gave me 
free access to the outer world. For years 
this man continued to do excellent 
work as an attendant, and it was only 
when allusion was made to this one matter 


of his source of instruction that he showed 
the slightest lapse in his mental state. 

Lord Erskine, Lord High Chancellor of 
England, who had supervision of the in- 
sane, received several letters from an inmate 
of an asylum, alleging false commitment. 
The letters were so well written that the 
chancellor requested the superintendent 
of the asylum to bring this patient to him 
for his examination. The patient proved 
to be a very gentlemanly person, and in 
conversation on a great variety of subjects 
showed unusual intelligence. Turning to 
the superintendent, the chancellor ex- 
pressed his surprise at the detention of a 
gentleman whose mind was so well balanced 
and so free from delusions. The superin- 
tendent requested the chancellor to ask 
his visitor, ‘‘Who is the King of Eng- 
land?’’ On putting this question, the 
conduct and attitude of the man suddenly 
changed, and, rising and assuming a proud 
air, he placed his hand over his heart, say- 
ing: ‘*I am the King of England, and you 
are my Lord Chancellor.’’ 

These instances can be multiplied by the 
thousands, both in and out of asylums. 
Do they not suggest the propriety of re- 
forming our methods of treating this 
class by giving them proper occupation 
rather than condemning them to lives of 
inactivity in asylums? 


‘“*Who ts insane, you or I?” 


was the startling question put to me as I 
walked along the Hall, pencil and paper in 
hand. I was intently studying the pecul- 
iarities of others to determine the special 
features of their mental aberrations, but it 
had not occurred to me that, from the 
viewpoint of the inmates of an asylum, I 
was myself a ‘‘suspect.’’ I was not sur- 
prised at the first part of the question, 
‘« Who is insane ?’’ for that was constantly 
uppermost in my own mind. It was the 
entirely unexpected application of the in- 
quiry to myself that created momentary 
mental confusion. 

My querist was a young lady who had 
been a prominent teacher in a seminary for 
young ladies. Her mobile features, quick 
movements, excited manner and rapid 
speech, indicated a highly organized 
nervous system. The mincing manner of 


her approach, the sarcastic smile and the 
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attitude of expectancy which she assumed, 
her head being poised on the tip of her 
finger resting on her cheek, showed that 
she anticipated the embarrassment which 
her question might create. Other patients, 
who heard the question, quickly gathered 
about us, all evidently intent on hearing 
my answer. At a loss for an explanation 
which would not offend so sensitive an 
audience, I hesitated amoment, and thenre- 
plied : ‘‘ Why you, of course, are insane.’’ 
She slowly and thoughtfully repeated my 
words, and added in the same strain, 
‘“‘You, of course! Why, ‘of course?’ 
Do you see insanity in my features? ”’ 
Taking a small mirror from a stand, she 
moved it before her face, saying: ‘¢ Will 
you be so kind as to teach me how to ex- 
amine a person’s face and discover what 
may be his mental condition?’’ She 
placed herself in different attitudes, holding 
the mirror in different positions, and making 
ludicrous grimaces, greatly to the amuse- 
ment of the by-standers. She continued : 
‘‘If you will teach me your occult art, I 
should be delighted to be able to say to 
any one I meet : 
insane.’ If I became as expert as you 
think you are, and had your assurance, | 
might even say to you, ‘Why, you, of 
course, are insane.’ ’’ 

The interview was bécoming decidedly 
personal, and the patients gathered around 
us were excited by the shrewd turn of her 
remarks, and boisterously applauded the 
points which she made against me. I at- 
tempted to bring the colloquy to a close, 
but she spoke so rapidly that I could not 
interrupt her, until I turned away, when 
she apologized for what she said I might re- 
gard as rudeness, but which she felt was 
the proper improvement of a rare oppor- 
tunity to express her opinions. 

‘¢ You altogether mistook the meaning 
of my reply to your question’’ I said, 
with as much composure as I could com- 
mand. ‘‘I did not, and could not, decide 
as to your sanity or insanity by any pe- 
culiarity of your features, nor from anything 
noticeable in your personal appearance, for, 
in these respects, I see no difference be- 
tween you and many whom I meet in the 
streets. It occurred to me, at the mo- 
ment, that I should make no mistake in my 
answer if I said ‘You, of course, are 
insane,’ for this reason, the law pro- 
vides that only insane persons shall be 


‘Why, of course, you are 
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confined in asylums for the insane, while 
the sane are rigidly excluded. Now, as 
between you and me, you are legally con- 
fined in this asylum, and I am legally ex 
cluded ; therefore, when you called upon 
me for a decision as to ‘Who is insane, 
you or I,’ I could promptly and truth- 
fully say, ‘Why you, of course, are in- 
sane.” ™ 

‘* Ah, I see how you work the problem,”’ 
she said. ‘In an asylum, insane; out of 
an asylum, sane; it’s the same old story of 
the ins and the outs, with this difference, 
that the ins are anxious to get out and the 
outs are anxious not to get in.’’ 


Assuming a defiant attitude, she sneer- 
ingly said: ‘‘ This whole business of lock- 
ing people in these prisons for life, because 


some fool of a doctor says they are insane, 
is a contemptible and transparent fraud. 
You admit that if you had met me in the 
street, or in the cars, or in a hotel, you 
would have delared me sane, but happen- 
ing to meet me in this asylum you can as 
promptly and truthfully pronounce me in- 
sane. Onwhat a slender thread hangs our 
destiny!’ 

With a graceful wave of her hand and 
a low bow she withdrew to her room, leav- 
ing me to my reflections. 


She had propounded one of the most 
profound questions known to science and 
had made a declaration of immense social 
significance. ‘‘ Who is insane, you orI?’’ 
is a question which confronts us whenever 
we look into the eyes of our fellows And, 
truly, on what a slender thread hangs our 


destiny, when we may be committed to an 
asylum for a lifetime because we differ in 
thought, word or action from another, 
whose, mental integrity has never béen 
gauged by any absolutely correct standard! 


‘* Please define the term, insanity?’ 
said the lawyer, in an insinuating tone, 
to an expert witness in a court 
the question at issue was the insanity 
of a deceased millionaire. The learned 
counsel had been very suave and cour- 
teous in his manners, had asked very 
simple questions, and had complimented 
the witness on his ready and correct 
answers. Suddenly his entire attitude 
towards the witness changed. Straighten- 
ing himself to his full heieht and thrusting 
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his thumbs into the armholes of his vest, 
he assumed a most aggressive appearance 
as he put this question, meantime casting 
an inquisitive glance at the jury. 

Simple and proper as the question ap- 
peared to be, it was evident from his pose 
and grimaces that the astute attorney knew 
well the endless possibilities of the field of 
inquiry upon which he now entered. He 
had traversed it many times before with 
learned experts, and had amused court and 
jury with the tangled mesh which he wove 
about his victims in the form of quotations 
from eminent authorities entirely contra- 
dictory of the answer of the witness. He 
appeared to have no thought or concern 
about the definition which might be given. 
And the sequel proved that he really did 
not care what reply he elicited. Like the 
spider in the center of his web, he could 
attack his game on whatever line he might 
alight. All the advantage which he asked 
was that the witness attempt a definition. 
When this was obtained, the learned casu- 
ist immediately proceeded to confront the 
witness with a variety of definitions of 
authorities quite unlike that which he had 
given. The result of these quibblings of 
the attorney, in the case mentioned, was 
disastrous to the reputation of the alienist 
witness for expert knowledge of the nature 
of insanity. 

In view of the unsettled opinions of 
alienists in regard to the definition of in- 
sanity, it has been proposed by a high 
authority that an expert witness should de- 
cline to attempt to define the term. And 
this seems to be, at present, the true posi- 
tion to take in courts of law. Admittedly 
the term has no precise clinical nor practi- 
cal significance among physicians. Its 
original meaning is ‘‘not-sownd,’’ ‘< not-in- 
health,’’ a term applicable to any sick per- 
son, but defining nothing, and hence of no 
technical value. Though the word ‘in- 
sanity ’’ has been limited to disturbance of 
the mind, or, more correctly, to the mor- 
bid conditions of the brain, it has no more 
importance to the modern student than 
have the old terms ‘‘lung disease’’ and 
‘‘liver disease.’’ It defines nothing and 
cannot be defined; it can only be explained 
like other ancient scientific terms which, 
in the development of the sciences, 
have entirely lost their former or original 
value. 

The failure of experts to define the word 


insanity or fix any definite value to the 
term is very suggestive. Is not the public 
justified in doubting whether the commit- 
ment of persons as insane is always scienti- 
fically correct when even our highest 
authorities are unable to define the term ? 
Incredible, is it not, that at this period of 
advance of the medical sciences, when 
precision in details is so exact, that a defi- 
nition of insanity cannot be formulated of 
universal acceptance? Does not this fact 
authorize the conclusion that insanity as at 
present taught has not a scientific basis ? 
Are not authorities still seeking a solution 
of the phenomena of the mind im the hazy 
realm of pure metaphysics rather than in 
an accurate knowledge of the structure and 
functions of the brain, the center and 
source of all mental activities ? 

Do not these facts suggest that the terms 
‘‘insanity,’’ ‘‘lunacy,’’ ‘‘lunatic,’’ ‘‘mental 
disease’ ’ and allied words, are based on false 
opinions and are now really obsolete ? 
Should they not, therefore, be abolished 
and an entirely new nomenclature be sub- 
stituted in harmony with the present ad- 
vanced state of our knowledge of the ana- 
tomy, physiology and pathology of the 
brain ? 

These terms are very disturbing to the 
insane and excite the same resentment 
when applied to them as when applied to 
the sane. They take pleasantly to the 
words ‘‘nervousness,’’ ‘‘ nervous prostra- 
tion,’’ and especially to the new and popu- 
lar term ‘‘ neurasthenia,’’ which is believed 
to be a disease of the wealthy. The pub- 
lic also attach a meaning to the word in- 
sanity altogether out of proportion to its 
significance even when properly employed. 
‘« Once insane always insane,’’ is a super- 
stition so deeply and firmly fixed in the 
popular mind that the mere fact of having 
been adjudged insane is utterly destructive 
of the future character, not only of the 
individual, himself or herself, but of their 
children and children’s children to the re- 
motest generations. 

The failure of alienists to formulate an 
acceptable definition of insanity for the 
profession and for the courts, suggests that, 
after all these years of progress, Shakes- 
peare, with marvelous intuition, included 
and concluded the whole matter in two 
lines :— 


‘« To define true madness, 
What is 't, but to be nothing else but mad.’’ 
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What ts insanity ? 


has been the unanswered question of the 
ages. The ancients referred it to the mys- 
teries of demonism and sought by their 
methods of treatment to exorcise the evil 
spirit. Harsh and cruel measures were 
resorted to with the result that the victim 
of insanity became an outcast for life. 
The moderns have sought an answer in the 
realm of metaphysics and have mistaken 
the shadow for the substance, the symp- 
tom for the disease. Consequently, treat- 
ment has been empirical and without sci- 
entific precision. Ministering to the vagar- 
ies of that unknown quantity, the mind, 
effected few recoveries. The result has 
been most disastrous to the insane, for 
custody and not cure of the insane has 
long been the chief concern of both physi- 
cians and managers of asylums. This is 
seen in the rapidly increasing number of 
citizens, for the most part able-bodied, liv- 
ing in idleness in palatial structures, built 
and-maintained at enormous cost by the 
people. If the present rate of increase of 
the insane in public care continues, and 
no more successful methods of treatment 
are discovered, the burden upon the pub- 
lic for their custody and support will ere 
long prove a crushing weight. 

But there is, in these latter days, a more 
hopeful outlook for the insane. Rational 
methods of research are supplanting those 
of the past. Instead of merely observing a 
few ill-defined symptoms and attributing 
them to some condition of that unknown 
quantity, the mind, thus reaching a vague 
and indefinite conclusion, skilled and ex- 
pert anatomists and physiologists, inspired 
by the scientific spirit of the age, are grad- 
ually unveiling the mysteries of the nervous 
system, which has hitherto remained a 
sealed book. These constructive students 
are thus laying the foundations of a true 
science of psychology in the immutable 
facts of the structure and functions of the 
brain, the center and source of all mental 
activities. Though the mechanism to be 
analyzed and synthesized is constituted of 
the most subtile and elusive elements of 
the body, and their arrangement for the 
co-ordination of function is the most com- 
plex known to science, such progress has 
been made in determining the nature of 
these units of the nervous system that it is 
now possible to understand the architect- 
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ural structure of the nervous system and to 
localize a large and still larger number of 
functional centers. 

The story of the brain, as scientists have 
gradually unfolded its peculiar construc- 
tion, is of marvelous interest. This pulpy 
and, apparently, homogeneous mass is re 
vealed to us as the most highly specialized 
and vitalized organ in the human body. It 
consists of hundreds of millions of separate 
and independent organisms, once known 
as nerve-cells, but now called ‘‘ neurones.’’ 
These units of the brain are independent 
bodies, and consist of a cell-body, its axis 
and its branches. The cell-body contains 
within its covering membrane elements 
which generate the nerve force or energy; 
the axis is the nerve or medium which 
conveys that force; and the branches are 
the means of communication of the neu- 
rones with each other and with the organs 
and tissues to which the nerve is distrib- 
uted. ‘The life-history of these microscop- 
ical bodies is the same as the cells of other 
organs and tissues. They are implanted 
before birth, and may remain dormant for 
a lifetime if unused; if stimulated to activ- 
ity they enlarge through more abundant 
nutrition, but waste and atrophy when the 
stimulant is removed; they are undergoing 
constant changes through the process of 
nutrition, and from the innumerable im- 
pressions made upon them by 
within and without the body. 

The arrangement of these bodies in the 
nervous system is such as to secure a per- 
fect harmony and correlation of their vari- 
ous functions when in health. Some are 
so placed as to give to the brain every 
variety of impression from the external 
world through the special senses, as seeing, 
hearings tasting, smelling and touching; 
others convey these impressions toa higher 
class of cells of the brain in which all the 
phenomena of the mind are elaborated. 
Thus the functions of the neurones are 
extremely complex. They comprise the 
physical and mental processes of the living 
individual. Every thought, word and act 
has its origin and expression in one or 
many of these entities or units of the nerv- 
ous system. Their combined physiological 
functions, in health, constitute the normal 
individuality of the person, mentally and 
physically. 

If now we consider the extreme suscep- 
tibility of these bodies to an innumerable 
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variety of impressions to which they are 
exposed, internal and external to the body, 
we can form some conception of how unsta- 
ble is their constitution and how liable are 
their functions to be disturbed. Their own 
structure is constantly undergoing change 
in the act of nutrition. ‘Their integrity 
thus depends upon the absorption and re- 
moval of dead tissue and its replacement 
with suitable nourishment. If the dead 
matter is not promptly removed, or if the 
food of the individual is not suitable, the 
neurone is no longer in health and must 
perform its function less perfectly. The 
saying is quite true, ‘‘A man is what he 
puts in his stomach.’’ ‘They are also 
affected by the air we breathe, the fluids 
we drink, and by whatever we hear, see, 
smell, taste or touch. ‘They are equally 
susceptible to every variety of disease which 
attacks the body, as is apparent in acute 
affections, like the fevers and inflammations 
attended by delirium. 

In a word, any change in the con- 
stitution or structure of the cell or neurone 
must be attended by a derangement of its 
function which would find expression in 
the mental acts of the individual. If a 
group of cells should, from any cause, cease 
to act, the mental attributes which they 
manifest when acting normally must cease. 
Equally, if the same cells are over-stimu- 
lated, their functional activity is corre- 
spondingly increased. Or, again, if the 
innate properties of the cells are changed, 
as by alcoholic intoxication, or by any 
other toxic agent which finds access to 
the brain and for which any cells have an 
affinity, the mental functional expression 
would be changed to the extent, and, in 
the particular feature,*that the affected 
bodies contribute to the mentality and per- 
sonality of the individual. ‘Thus, if cer- 
tain intoxicants are administered, the 
change effected in the constitution of the 
bodies devoted to the function of seeing 
are such that external objects assume new 
forms, technically causing an illusion, or 
delusion, or hallucination of sight. 

The experimental physiologist can at 
will, with certain toxins, change the action 
of groups of cells so that the individual 
will exhibit certain mental traits entirely 
foreign to his usual habit of thought and 
expression. In various forms of sickness 
the temper and conduct of the patient un- 
dergo marked changes, often becoming de- 


lirious, due to the changed conditions of 
nutrition caused by toxins in the blood, 
derived from the disease. Dr. Johnson 
declared, in his emphatic manner, that 
every sick man is arascal. Even in perfect 
health the individual exhibits ever varying 
‘¢moods of mind,’’ owing to the constant 
changes in cell-structures or neurones, due 
to nutrition and the infinite number and 
kind of impressions acting upon them from 
within and from without the body. We 
are not the same in every respect this year 
that we were last year, this month that we 
were last month, this evening that we were 
this morning. - 

The wise Diotima said to Socrates : 
(The Symposium of Plato) ‘‘ In the same 
individual there is succession and not abso- 
lute unity ; a man is called the same ; but 
yet, in the short interval which elapses 
between youth and age,. .. . be is 
undergoing a perpetual process of loss and 
reparation. . . . And this is true not only 
of the body, but also of the soul, whose 
habits, tempers, opinions, desires, pleas- 
ures, pains, fears, never remain the same 
in any one of us, but are always coming 
and going.”’ 

In the ultimate elements of the brain 
structure, then, science is seeking the true 
explanation of the mental phenomena which 
characterize the various phases of insanity. 
A learned authority has thus tersely stated 
the conclusions of modern research, ‘‘as 
his neurones are, so the man is.’’ 


Who then ts insane ? 


Noone, or, every one, accordingly as we ask 
the question. No one in an asylum will 
admit that he or sheisinsane, Each in turn 
would resent such an insinuation. Cer- 
tainly, no one out of an asylum will assent 
to the charge of being insane. And yet, 
both parties readily recognize the insanity 
of others. An intelligent old lady, once 
the head of a Ladies’ Seminary, wished me 
to discharge her from an asylum, alleging 
that all the patients on the Hall believed 
her sane. Seven women were privately 
asked their opinions as to her sanity, and 
all declared she was very insane, while 
asserting their own sanity. When informed 
of the result of the test, the old lady accu- 
rately described the special peculiarities of 
each of her accusers. So, in every com- 
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munity, the private gossip is much con- 
cerned about those who are called 
‘«strange,’’ ‘‘peculiar,’’ ‘‘deranged,’’ 
‘‘unbalanced,’’ ‘‘light-headed,’’ ‘‘a-little- 
off,’’ *‘* out-of-gear,’’ ‘‘ wrong-in-the-up- 
per-story,’’ ‘‘cranks.’’ Few, if any, es- 
cape for a life-time one or the other of 
these epithets. Without, as within the asy- 
lum, no one recognizes his or her own 
mental deviations, but readily detects the 
mental aberrations of others. 

In the world at large, every advanced 
thinker, enthusiastic reformer, and popular 
teacher is almost certain to be classed 
with the insane. The friends of the Mas- 
ter said: ‘He is beside himself’’; St. 
Paul was declared ‘‘mad "’ by the highest 
judicial tribunal ; Luther was charged with 
hallucinations ; Napoleon had his guiding 
star; Byron was ‘‘erratic’’; Wilberforce 
and Garrison were ‘‘fanatics.’’ ‘* Genius 
is a neurosis,’’ says a French authority, 
and Dryden wrote, ‘‘Great wit to madness 
nearly jis allied.’’ 

But let us inquire as to the lessons which 
science is teaching, in its explanations of 
the nature of brain-structure and neurone- 
function, in regard to the perplexing prob- 
lems which our question raises wherever 
and whenever it is seriously asked. 

In the first place, it throws a flood of 
light on the mysteries of heredity. The 
nerve-cells, being the joint product of two 
entirely different individuals, must have 
imparted to them the physical constitution 
of both, but in variable degrees. Though 
the child is an independent personality, its 
neurones naturally tend to develop the 
same essential peculiarities as the parents. 
It follows, also, that the child must be a 
composite of two affiliated lines of parentage 
extending backwards to the remotest peri- 
ods. Its physical integrity and mental en- 
dowments should, therefore, be sought 
along ancestral lines. An eminent neuro- 
physiologist made the declaration that, 
given certain mental traits of ancestors, the 
mental peculiarity of the child can be 
foretold. 

In the second place, science teaches that 
the neurones are highly susceptible of cul- 
ture ; they may remain in a rudimentary 
state for a life-time, or be stimulated to 
functional activity at any time during the 
life of the individual. In these now dem- 
onstrated facts we recognize the infinite 
possibilities of the improvement of every 
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individual, whatever may be the hereditary 
tendencies or the environments. Let us 
illustrate. 

‘Can these driveling idiots, who notice 
nothing and eat only when food is placed 
in their mouths, be improved by any 
method of teaching?’’ I inquired of Dr. 
Harvey Wilbur, founder of the School fo: 
Idiots, at Syracuse, New York. ‘* Did 
you see a gang of young men making hay 
on the lawn?’’ he replied. I answered in 
the affirmative. ‘‘ They were once drivel 
ing idiots like these you see sitting on the 
floor,’’ he said, ‘‘ but by training they are 
now useful workmen, not only capable of 
caring for themselves, but of earning their 
own living.’’ Though entirely ignorant of 
the minute anatomy of the brain, as now 
known, he explained and illustrated his 
method of instruction along the lines of 
modern physiology. ‘* These children,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘ have brains like ourselves, 
though perhaps not of as fine fiber, 
to heredity, but their nervous systems 
have never been stimulated to action, and, 
consequently, their brains are in a rudi 
mentary, undeveloped state, as ours would 
have been if they had been deprived of all 
excitement. My efforts are all designed to 
arouse the brain through the senses, and, 
by increasing the flow of blood, improve its 
nutrition and stimulate its growth.’’ He 
then arranged several idiots of the same 
grade on the floor, and, commencing with a 
newcomer, he gave the child its first lesson 
by placing its hand on a dumb-bell and 
striking the bell with another. The child 
started and involuntarily removed his hand 
from the bell. The exercise was repeated 
several times, and this was the first lessony 
and was fegarded as very satisfactory. ‘The 
second child had been under instruction for 
six months, and he noticed the descent of 
the bell in the Doctor’s hand, and with- 
drew his hand from the bell before it was 
struck. The third child had been under 
instruction nine months, and when the blow 
was falling he withdrew his hand, and also 
the bell, and there was a faint smile on his 
face. The fourth child had been in the 
school two years, and showed his advance- 
ment by imitating the awkwardness of the 
other boys during the exercises. When 
the Doctor approached him, he seized his 
bell and struck the Doctor’s with a loud 
laugh. Thus the rudimentary and dormant 
nerve-cells had been aroused to activity; 
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first the sensory nerve centers of touch 
were stimulated and began to enlarge ; 
then the closely affiliated centers of sight 
were excited ; still further the process of 
stimulation proceeded, until the higher 
groups of nerve-cells were aroused, and 
the mental process of tracing cause and 
effect began, and the driveling idiot became 
a reasoning being. 

Again, the nerve-cells, or neurones, may 
not only remain in the rudimentary state in 
which they are implanted before birth, 
and at any subsequent period be stimulated 
to functional activity, but at our will, or 
through the efforts of a teacher, they may 
be made to enlarge by proper stimulation, 
or to waste and atrophy by withdrawing 
the stimulant. ‘The neurones of all of the 
other special senses remaining undevel- 
oped, those of the single nerve center of 
the special sense of touch, may be so edu- 
cated as to excite to functional activity the 
entire group of cerebral, or ‘‘ higher-brain ’’ 
neurones, and give as a result that prodigy 
of learning, Helen Keller. ‘‘ Howcan a 
vicious lad be reformed ?’’ inquired an 
Athenian philanthropist of Socrates, ‘‘ Re- 
move him from all incitements to vice 
and occupy all his senses with objects 
which stimulate his mind to the contem- 
plation of the beauties, usefulness and 
greatness of a virtuous life,’’ was the phi- 
losophical and physiological reply of the 
sage. ‘*The most confirmed drunkard 
will in time come to dislike alcoholic bev- 
erages if he ceases to see, taste, smell and 
touch them,’’ said Gough. 

The tenacity with which neurones main- 
tain their grasp of an impression is an im- 
portant feature of their normal functions. 
An army officer who stdmmered was 
giving an order to “ Fire,’’ in the height 
of a battle, when a spent ball struck his 
head and glanced. He fell unconscious 
and, after recovery from the shock, re- 
mained dull and stupid. For a year or 
more he was regarded and treated at the 
hospital as a confirmed dement. At length 
he came under the care of a more skilled 
and thoughtful surgeon, who examined the 
patient’s head and found -a depression of 
the bone at the point where the ball struck. 
The surgeon applied the trephine at this 
point, and on raising the button of 
bone, which the instrument cut out, and 
thus removing the pressure which had so 
long interrupted the function of the brain- 


cells, the patient screamed: ‘‘ Fi—fi—fi— 
fire, d—n it, why don’t you fire?’’ From 
that moment he recovered his full mental 
powers, though he had lost a year. 

Not less important and interesting is the 
extreme sensitiveness of nerve cells to im- 
pressions made through the special senses. 
The entire current of thought and even 
life-purposes may thus be instantly changed. 
‘*A voice’’ converted a Saul into a St. 
Paul; a life-size picture of Christ forgiving 
the Magdalene transformed a_ convict 
woman into a saint; the odor of a rose so 
impressed a schoolboy that he became a 
famous horticulturist; a kiss made the 
prodigal a living son; wine counts its vic- 
tims by the millions. 

These most interesting facts in neuro- 
physiology could be indefinitely multiplied, 
but let us consider some phases of their 
practical application. First, they prove 
that we cannot justly longer classify the 
mental peculiarities of the members of any 
community by arbitrary standards. There 
is no standard brain by which every one 
may be gauged. Each person must be in- 
dividualized and studied as a separate and 
independent living being. Second, in that 
study the three most potent factors in de- 
termining the special form of functional 
expression of nerve-cells will be found to 
be heredity, education and subjective and 
objective influences. The highest type of 
brain is found where heredity gives the 
most perfect material to the neurones, 
where the education has developed every 
neurone in proper proportion as life ad- 
vanced, and where the environments have 
tended to maintain the normal and health- 
ful action of each. From that standard 
deviations must occur in every conceivable 
degree of functional expression. ‘The at- 
tempt to standardize or classify the acts of 
the hundreds of millions of microscopical 
living elements of the brain, each intensely 
sensitive to impressions from every con- 
ceivable source within and without the 
body, must as yet entirely fail of scientific 
precision. Third, we must regard the 
brain functions of large numbers of that 
nondescript class in every community, 
called cranks, and from which our asylums 
are recruited, as normal under the condi- 
tions of parentage, culture and environ- 
ment which have fallen to their lot. Their 
mental manifestations are the outcome of 
nerve-cells whose quality of fiber is de- 
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termined by generations of vicious living, 
whose training has been in the schools of 
depravity and whose stimulants to activity 
are the constant indulgence of every evil 
propensity. Removed from every influ- 
ence that tends to stimulate evil passions, 
desires and emotions, and placed under 
conditions that promote vigorous health 
and incite to virtuous thoughts, desires and 
emotions, vast numbers of this class may 
be made honest, self-supporting citizens. 
‘¢Put yourself in his place,’’ before pro- 
nouncing judgment, is a golden rule. 
‘‘But for the grace of God there goes 
John Bunyan,’’ said the author of * Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ when he saw a drunkard 
reeling along the streets of Bedford. 
‘*Who then is insane?’’ The simple 
answer of science is, ‘‘ As his neurones are, 
so the man is.’’ ‘To obtain that knowledge 
science requires that the man be exhaustively 
studied under favorable conditions by a 
scientific expert in brain anatomy, physi- 
ology and pathology. The first question 
to determine is the hereditary quality of the 
stamp placed on the ultimate elements of 
the brain; second, the effect of the educa- 
tion which these sensitive bodies have re- 
ceived must be accurately estimated; third, 
the damage which these neurones have 
received from the remote or immediate 
cause of their deranged function must be 
decided; fourth, the anatomical and func- 
tional relations of the affected neurones 
must be accurately traced; fifth, the physi- 
cal health of every organ and of the 
entire body must be learned by the 
most approved tests. The result of 
this study will be the discovery of one 
of two conditions, viz.: either the peculiar 
mental acts of the person are due to causes 
acting upon neurones rendered especially 
susceptible to the influence of such causes 
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by heredity and early education, the integ 
rity of the neurones being preserved, or 
their impaired functions, expressed in un 
usual mental acts, are due to degenerative 
changes in the tissue of the neurones, 
which tend to their final destruction. Here 
science indicates that the line may be 
drawn between the sane and insane, if this 
antiquated term must still be used. To 
the former class belong the acute nervous 
disturbances,—the deliriums, hysterias, ep- 
ilepsias,—and the larger number of the 
‘*strange,’’ ‘‘peculiar,’’ ‘‘unbalanced’’ 
people who constantly recruit our insane 
asylums and hospitals ; to the latter class 
are assigned the few,—the demented, 
paretic, syphilitic, —whose brain lesions are 
rarely recoverable. 

What thousands of idiots and feebie- 
minded, living like the lowest order of 
brutes, in almshouses and the homes of 
the poor, are only awaiting the skilled 
hand, sympathetic heart and patient tem- 
per of a Wilbur to be made reasoning, 
self-supporting citizens? What other tens 
of thousands of citizens languish in asylums 
for the insane, suffering from mild and 
curable forms of neuroses, who have never 
been critically examined by scientific ex- 
perts, and, consequently, have never re- 
ceived adequate treatment. Might not 
the recoveries be raised from thirty to 
forty*per cent. to eighty to ninety per cent., 
if all the resources of science and humanity 
were brought into requisition in each case ? 
Would it not be more economical if the 
State would devote its energies and its 
money to the creation, equipment and 
management of curative rather than cus- 
todial institutions ? . 

These are pressing, vital questions, 
which demand the best thought ot scien- 
ists, philanthropists and statesmen. 
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A SONG FOR SUMMER 


By Ralph E. Gibbs 


HE meadow-lark ripples out o’er the fresh stubble 
A bugle note merry to herald the Sun,— 

Come wander, O, wander! A truce to all trouble. 
Sing Hey, nonny nonny,—the Summer’s begun ! 





ING Hey, nonny nonny! ‘The scent of the haying,— 
The dew of the morning,—the sweet of the year. 
The hearts of us now are too blithe for the saying 
‘The Summer is here.’’ 


Of aught but ‘‘ Hey-ei-o ! 


-PERCH on the fence-post the squirrel sits sentry ; 
The rabbit runs skipping ;—the creek sparkles by ; 
Small folk of the hill,—the shy woodland gentry,— 
Sing, each in his way, ‘‘O, the Summer and I !’’ 


ING, Hey; for the dawning. The meadow a-quiver 


With dew-brushed green where the quail trooped past ;— 


The haze on the mountain,—the glint on the river, — 


Sing Hey-o, the Summer !—it’s Summer at last ! 
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The Land of Disasters 


sy Ellery Sedgwick 


OHE public be damned!’’ 
said Commodore Vander- 
bilt, and ever since the 
railroads have profited by 
the wise old railway pres- 
ident’s advice. 

The situation is un- 
paralleled. In our vast population, one 
American in every thousand is annually 
killed or wounded by American railroads. 
From a matter of common knowledge and 
report, it is fast coming to be a matter of 
personal experience or first-hand informa- 
tion. Whoever heard a party of drummers 
chatting in a smoker without listening to 
the personal story of a wreck? Few indeed 
there are who, among their acquaintances, 
cannot number more than one placed in 
deadly peril by the railroads. Everywhere 
people are talking about it. Everywhere 
newspapers are discussing it. There is only 
one place in the United States where the 
subject is ignored. ‘That is in the halls 
of Congress. The situation is intolerable. 

Month by month this Magazine has 
added its mite to the discussion. In no 
other instance have we ever harped ona 
single strain. If we are tiresome, forgive 
us. If we are doing right, help us. What 
little we can do we do from the profound 
conviction that under God’s providence 
there is only one way to end this reign of 
bloodshed and murder, and that is by in- 
stalling the Block System over every mile 
of track in the United States. 

Railway accidents make a big subject, 
and in the bigness of it railroads take 
refuge. For where there is much trouble 
there are many explanations, and the man 
who has not a remedy for every evil under 
the sun is not an American by right of 
birth.’ A thousand explanations are given, 
a thousand cures suggested. Public opinion 





is divided. ‘Talk goeson. Talk and the 
killing of people. 

Now most of these cures have their good 
points. In each there is an element of 
truth. Take for example one frequent 
criticism. It is only too true that train 
men are Often overworked. In the over- 
whelming majority of cases on American 
railroads to-day there are no hard and fast 
rules to regulate the hours of work to which 
trainmen are subjected, but the matter is 
left to the discretion of the men themselves, 
or at best to the subordinate officer imme- 
diately in charge. Last year an accident 
occurred on a train in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. A brakeman was sent back to 
flag the following express. ‘The express 
was late. The man had been on duty for 
nineteen consecutive hours. He was ut- 
terly weary, sat down on the track to rest 
himself and dropped asleep. He stopped 
the express, but only when it had run over 
his mangled body. ‘That’s but one in- 
stance. We could multiply it at will, and 
the briefest investigation will show the in- 
finite variety of forms by which the evil is 
made manifest. Only the other day the 
chief exécutive of a great railway organiza- 
tion said in personal conversation: ‘‘ Do 
you know that the drink habit is increasing 
among locomotive engineers, and that this 
is directly due to the excessive hours of 
labor to which the men are subjected ?’’ 
The evil of overwork permeates the service 
and of the iniquity of it there can be no 
question, but to many people that iniquity 
looms so large that they find here the cen- 
ter of responsibility for railroad wrecks. 
They argue, and their argument is true, 
that the great officials of a railroad do not 
want their men worked into absolute ex- 
haustion, but since each department head 
has it well drilled into him that his depart- 
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ment must make a good showing for econ- 
omy, for getting the most work out of the 
men under him, the result follows easily 
and naturally. True, absolutely true, but 
don’t you see, my friends, that to remedy 
this is to remedy human nature. With 
overwork or lack of discipline, it is the 
personal equation that counts in every 
instance. So it is with the plea for the 
enforcement of absolute discipline. So it 
is with all the other panaceas for accident 
reform based upon men and the manage- 
ment of men. ‘The supreme advantage of 
the Block System rests on this. It does 
not deal with the personal equation. In 
the place of an elastic system based on 
the human element, it offers a rigid system 
based on an invariable and mechanical 
principle. 

I have spoken much, too much, many 
readers will think, about the Block System, 
but when talk is earnest it isn’t fair to call 
it garrulous, and what this Magazine has 
said on the subject, it has said piecemeal. 
So bear with me while I piece the argument 
together. Here as I see it is the brief for 
the people against the railroads. 

For fifty years the railroad accidents in 
this country have been mounting like com- 
pound interest. Year by year the ratio of 
construction and traffic has been out- 
stripped. Only once has there been a set- 
back to the awful record. That was in 
1893, when Congress forced the adoption 
of safety appliances. The shameful story 
culminated in 1904, when the increase in 
deaths from railroad accidents over the 
previous year reached the incredible figure 
of 64.5%. For 1905 the death roll is un- 
written, but no human event is more cer- 
tain than that before the year is ended the 
list of killed and wounded will pass the 
eighty thousand mark. That’s the situa- 
tion. Now for the remedy. 

There is only one remedy which is 
proved. That is the Block System. Eng- 
land uses it. Germany usesit. France uses 
it. Compare their casuality lists with ours. 
They spell a reason without an answer. 
The most advanced railroads of America 


use it, and are extending it year by year. 
It’s no time for experimenting with lives. 
That’s the argument of experience. 

We know the Block System will serve 
the purpose, because we have tried it. 
Yet if it were untried, we should believe in 
it, simply because it is the perfection of 
simplicity. It is, as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reports, simply the em- 
bodiment of the theory that no train should 
ever be started from any point on a main 
track until it is known that the track is 
clear of all other trains up to a certain 
point beyond. The rule is inflexible. The 
distance must be observed. ‘There is no 
dependence placed on time which a thou- 
sand unforseen accidents may affect. 
There is no uncertainty, no reliance on 
watches, no discretion of employees, no 
miscalculations of speed, no overworked 
and over-tired flagmen, no multiplicity of 
signals or train orders hastily read by a 
flickering light. Responsibility no longer 
runs through an endless chain of officials. 
Orders are permanent and undeviating, 
and delivered to a single person,—to the 
engineer. No train can pass a certain 
point unless the space interval for miles 
ahead is absolutely clear. 

The particulars are all known. The ex- 
cellent bill framed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission two years ago has been 
discussed intelligently by the public press. 
Railroad men have read it. ‘The people 
know about it, and in all this time no 
voice has been raised against it. 

And the cost? Precious little. Noth- 
‘ing, if you compare it with the price we 
are paying now for its absence on the rail- 
roads. The question is continually be- 
fogged with suggestions for automatic sig- 
nals and other elaborate devices for safety. 
These will come. These must come as 
public opinion marches on from right to 
right, and they will pay for themselves by 
decreasing accidents. But what we are 
fighting for now is, the recognition of a 
principle. For Heaven’s sake remember 


that. Once recognize the Block System 
as a necessity, and the rest follows. 
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A CORNER IN HAIR 


By Bissel 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


DWARD MORSE had a very 
heavy head of hair and a light 
pocketbook. Thomas Kellog 
had an active brain and a 

conscience. The 

habitués of the Lingard Inn 
had a superfluity of money 
and a scarcity of judgment ; hence this story. 

Mr. Morse had been endeavoring for some 
weeks to devise a plan for retaining the cash 
and good will of a number of creditors who 
were wasting a lot of good stamps and bad 
language, when his 

friend Kellog had 
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appeared from a 

mysterious Some- pre 
where, as he al- fl 

ways did, with a & 


brand newscheme. 
Kellog’ s 
were usually brick 
shaped and gilded, 
but this time 
was hair restore 

‘«Eddie,’’ he 
said, tapping hi 
friend on the 
button of his vest, 
as they sat in the 
latter's 
‘“‘T’ vea fresh laun 
dried idea, a new 
laid scheme, 
it's a world beater. 
I have a friend 
who will furnish 
the finances, but we want another partner, so 
I looked you up Do you want to wallow in 
coin?’ 

Edward evinced wallowing tendencies, and 
inquired, ‘‘ What's the game?” 

‘‘Hair restorer,"" was the disappointing 
response. 

«« Will it restore ?”’ 
suspicious grin 

‘« You bet it will. It will restore prosperity 
to you and to the extent of about ten 
thousand apiece inside of a month.”’ 
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‘Do you want to wallow in coin ?’ 
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‘‘That sounds good,” said Morse, ‘but : 


what do you make it of ; what the form- 
ula?” 

‘‘Formula?” Mr. Kellog's train of thought 
had evidently been interrupted. ‘* Why,— 
‘er,—I haven't thought of that ; water, bay 
rum, anything will do.” 

Mr. Kellog crossed his legs, 
one eye, continued :— 

‘«Ever been to Surfside ?”’ 

Mr. Morse confessed that he had not. 

‘« Well, sir ; there-is a hotel there called the 


ind, closing 
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Lingard Inn, that 
aie is full of kings of 
ca fortune and legal 

pirates about this 

i time of year. It 
is a health resort 
for broken down, 


high priced nerves. 


Most of them are | 
Wall Street men, | 
who have the spec- 
ulative habit so 
bad that they can’t 
see a fly buzzing 
over the table with- 
out betting on 


where it willlight.’’ 
What do you 

want me tedo?’’ 

inquired Morse. 

‘‘] want you to 
help sprinkle a lit- 
tle hair restorer salt 
on the tail of some 
of that money. Live at the Inn for a month 
at our expense; have a good time; be a good 
fellow.” 

‘« That sounds nice,’”’ said 
what am I to do?” 

‘*Do?” Mr. Kellog looked furtively about; 
leaned forward ; tapped his companion on 
the knee with his long forefinger, and, in a 
low voice, unfolded a plan which caused his 
listener to frown, smile and ckle in rapid 
succession. ° 

‘‘And now, Edward,” concluded the man 


Morse, ‘*but 
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The hairless one proved to be diverting. 


of hair extract and mystery, as he laid a crisp 
new bill on the desk, ‘‘here is a hundred, 
forastarter. Buy yourself atwentieth century 
outfit of clothes. Invest ina safety razor ; get 
busy with it, and then go down to the Lingard 
Inn and glue yourself to some of those sub- 
treasuries until I come down and soak you off 
with the hair vigor. Maybe some of the 
coin will come off with you.” 


A number of the guests of the Lingard Inn 
were lolling about the veranda trying to re- 
member to forget business, when a cab 
stopped at the door. A man alighted and 
ascended the steps. As he did so, he re- 
moved his hat and wiped the interior with his 
handkerchief, for it was a sultry day. 

Some of those on the veranda coyld scarcely 
repress a smile, for the head which he ex- 
posed to the blazing sun was wholly innocent 
of the slightest suggestion of hair, and it 
gleamed in the sunlight with a peculiar luster. 

The newcomer registered as Mr. F. A. 
Kerr, of Denver. He smoked good cigars ; 
wore good clothes ; was a judge of whiskey ; 
could tell a good story ; was an expert at bil- 
liards, and could make a bluff on a pair of 
trays. In fact, the hairless one proved to be 
diverting ; a real ‘‘ good fellow,” and within 
a week had made himself quite popular. 

A week after Mr. Kerr had inserted him- 
self into the good graces of the neurotic fugi- 
tives from business cares, two men were sit- 
ting on the veranda blowing odorous Havana 
scented clouds into the summer air. One of 


them, a Mr. Montour, smiled lan- 
guidly, while the other, an arrival 
of the day before, Cleve by name, 
talked enthusiastically. 

‘One might think you really 
meant that,” said Mr. Montour. 

‘*Mean it,’’ exclaimed Cleve, 
‘of course I mean it. By the use 
of Walburn’s Electrozonic Hair 
Restorer I can grow hair on the 
baldest head you ever saw inside 
of two weeks. I am no patent med- 
icine fakir. I will stake my honor 
and reputation on what I say.” 

The man spoke loudly and enthu- 
siastically, so that a couple of hon- 
est citizens, Fence and Sharp, by 
name, who made their money not 
by ‘‘ gambling,” but by a business- 
like foresight into the fluctuations 
of the value of stocks, could not 
but hear. 

‘Your honor and reputation,"’ 
said Mr. Montour with a cynical 
smile, ‘‘ you will stake your honor 
cay and reputation. Well, here is a 
plugged nickel. I will put it up 
against it. I am giving you dread- 
ful odds, I suppose; but it is the smallest 
change | have.’’ 

Mr. Cleve, he of the magic hair instigator, 
assumed an expression of one whose corns or 
finer feelings had been trodden upon. 

‘You are inclined to be facetious, but, 
since the things I mention seem to be of little 
consequence to you, I will make an offer that 
you may understand better. I will bet you 
ten thousand dollars that within two weeks I 
can show you hair growing on the head of 
any man in this hotel.” 

Mr. Montour smiled. 

‘Will you stand by your bet on that 
head ?’’ he asked, pointing with his thumb 
over his shoulder to where Mr. Kerr sat like 
an animated letter V, with his feet on the rail, 
a cigar in his mouth, and his hat in his lap. 

Mr. Cleve gazed wonderingly. ‘‘ By Jove!” 
he ejaculated, ‘‘that does look like a tough 
proposition, but—ah, but I will stand by my 
bluff as you call it. Will you take my bet: 
There is a draft for ten thousand I was taking 
down to the city. You can see that it is all 
right,"’ and he passed over a strip of pink 
paper. 

‘«Crazy,” thought Mr. Montour, as he 
looked at the draft ; ‘some sharper has taken 
him in and sold him a fake formula. It is a 
good thing I ran across him. Some confidence 
man might have got hold of that ten thousand.” 

‘«T will take your bet,” he said, as he 
passed back the draft, ‘‘if Mr. Kerr will let 
you try on him, we will put the money up 
with the clerk.” 
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Mr. Kerr was incredulous. He didn’t pro- 
pose having some fool (he mentioned the par- 
ticular brand), rubbing axle grease and 
tetanus into his brain. He had heard of hair 
restorers before. He had tried them. He 
had found them to be mostly varnish or furni- 
ture polish, that made him feel gummy and 
look foolish. He wasn't going to allow any- 
one to dye him up and make his head look 
like an animated Easter egy. 

When he was informed that this was no 
common thing, but an aristocratic hair pro- 
ducer, backed up with a ten thousand dollar 
certificate of character, why,—then,—of 
course, that was different; especially when 
Mr. Montour offered him two thousand dol- 
lars of his winnings in case the promised hair 
failed to appear. 

The two repaired to the office where Mr. 
Cleve deposited his ten thousand. Mr. Mon- 
tour put up one thousand and wired his 
bankers to send the clerk the other nine. 

Mr. Cleve drew up a paper reading thus :— 
«Mr. Cleve bets Mr. Montour that, within 
two weeks from date, a vigorous crop of hair 
will be growing on the head of Mr. Kerr.” 

Three copies were made and signed by the 
parties, who each kept one, leaving the other 
with the clerk. 

Since the mention of the ten thousand 
dollars, Messrs. Sharp and Fence had devel- 
oped an interest in this intruder into their ex 
clusive domain that offset their recent aversion 
and made them yearn for his acquaintance 

‘To think of the luck of that man Mon- 
tour,” said Fence, as they walked away 
from the desk after the transaction had been 
closed. ‘‘ Why, it is just like finding money.” 

Sharp's stubby fingers clutched 
at the air ; but he said nothing. 

Everyone cast hungry eyes 
after Cleve. He was like a 
cookey jar in an orphan asylum. 

Messrs. Sharp and Fence fol- 
lowed him. 

“I say,” said Sharp, ap- 
proaching with spiderly interest, 
‘‘you don’t want to put up 
another ten thousand on that, do 
you ?”’ 

Mr. Cleve didn’t care if he 
did; but, he would have to wire 
for more money. 

All right, Mr. Sharp would 
wire also. 

Mr. Fence guessed he would 
just send a little telegram him- 
self, if Mr. Cleve was agreeable. 
Mr. Cleve was very agreeable, 
and if there were any other gen- 
tlemen in the company who felt 
in a pressing hurry for cash, it 
would be well for them to get 
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in touch with their bankers before three, for 
the polls would close at that time, and the 
magic hair vigor begin business that evening. 

After the evening meal, Mr. Cleve repaired 
to the room of Mr. Kerr to administer the first 
application of hair inspirer. He bore a brown 
paper parcel containing a bottle. His new- 
made acquaintances smiled broadly, and 
winked knowingly as they saw him go. 

Che shades of evening had already fallen, 
so had those on the windows of Mr. Kerr's 
room. As Mr. Cleve entered he closed and 
latched the door behind him. He unwrapped 
the bottle ; drew it from a jacket of straw, 
and set it on the table. It bore a gilt cap, 
and on the label appeared the mystic word 
‘*Mumm.,”’ 

Having done this, he turned upon Mr. 
Kerr with a smile so broad that his face could 
not contain it, and it spread off a foot or so 
into space. 

‘«Well, Edward,"’ said he, 
feel?” 

The erstwhile Mr. Kerr passed his hand 
over his scalp with the air of one sorely 
afflicted. 

‘«Feel,’’ he muttered, as he hurled a safety 
razor into a corner, ‘‘1 feel like a plucked 
goose. There is no joy in running that gal- 
vanized hand plow over your roof every day. 
It is like ripping off shingles with a spade. 
It's a nickel plated agony ; a tonsorial thumb 
screw. Confound you! I thought you would 
never come. My scalp has got so tender that 
when a fly walks over it I can feel its toe- 
nails,’’ 

‘«T fear you have not enjoyed yourself,’’ 
said Mr. Kellog. ‘Don't you like it here ?’’ 


how do you 
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Mr. Kerr's phrenological knoll continued barren. 
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‘«It will do for a little while, but the so- 
ciety and food are too rich. They make me 
bilious."’ 

Mr. ‘‘Cleve” picked up the razor and re- 
stored it to Mr. ‘* Kerr.’’ 

‘‘You will have to keep it up a little 
longer, Edward,”’ he said. ‘It's worth it. 
I have forty thousand up and ten of it will be 
yours. They will be onto our game if we let 
the hair grow too soon. I must treat you for 
a few days before we let it appear. Here, it 
is my treat now,’’ and he drew the cork from 
the bottle of Mumm’s ‘hair restorer’’ and 
passed a glass to his friend. 

‘¢I use internal applications to stimulate 
the roots,” he said with a grin. 

The solicitude and anxiety to know how 
Mr. Kerr felt, which exhibited themselves in 
certain quarters during the next week, were 
truly touching. For the first four or five 
days Mr. Kerr joined in the raillery and bait- 
ing of Mr. Cleve. Everybody in the hotel 
knew of the wager. The hair restoring gen- 
tleman was considered the easiest thing in 
history, and Mr. Kerr's bald head assumed 
the prominence of a light house. Men jabbed 
each other in the ribs and inquired, ‘‘ Have 
you used Walburn’s hair restorer?'’ They 
perused the stock market reports and said 
they were looking for quotations on hair. 
As the days passed, and Mr. Kerr's phreno- 
logical knoll continued barren, Mr. Cleve was 
advised to try sodding. 

It was a morning in the forepart of the sec- 
ond week Mr. Fence approached Mr. Kerr, 
who was out on the veranda enjoying his 
morning cigar, and inquired, with a knowing 
wink and nod: ‘‘ Well, how is the hair busi- 
ness this morning; any sensations of upheav- 
als, or are the crop reports disappointing 
again ?’’ 

In view of the fact that Mr. Kerr was to 
receive a fifth of Mr. Fence’s winnings, it was 
but natural that the face of the former should 
wear a worried look as he replied: ‘‘It is 
strange, Mr. Fence, very strange, /but for the 
past two days there has been a peculiar prick- 
ing sensation in my scalp, and—well, cf 
course, it is all imagination; but—but I ima- 
gine I can feel a sort of stubble.’’ He took 
off his hat and passed his hand over his 
head. ‘‘ You feel,’’ he said. 

Mr. Fence felt, and a sickly expression 






came over his countenance. The sudden ill- 
ness may have been due to undigested lobster 
—or hair. He opened his mouth as if to say 
something, gasped twice, and then closed it 
in silence. He cast a reproachful glance at 
the man who presumed to grow hair at his 
expense and then hastened in search of Mr. 
Sharp. He found him in the reading-room 
behind a morning paper. ‘‘Sharp,’’ he said 
hurriedly, ‘‘I have just received word that | 
have to raise ten thousand right off. That 
money I put up here was all the loose cash ‘I 
have. I hate like the dickens to give up such 
a good thing—good as won—but when a man 
gets a call to make good on his margins he 
has to doit, you know. Now I thought you 
might like to take my bet with Cleve. You 
and:I have been good friends, and I wanted 
to give you the first chance at it. It is as 
good as giving you twenty for ten.” 

Mr. Sharp lowered his paper and looked 
long at his friend. This sudden outbusst of 
brotherly love was overwhelming. To his 
keen senses it smelled like chloroform and 
looked like a sand bag. A great light flooded 
his benighted soul. 

‘« Thanks,” he said, ‘you are very kind; 
but I haven't any more loose cash myself.’’ 

Mr. Fence turned two shades paler, for he 
loved his nice money, then he went out into 
the fresh air to exercise his brain. 

Mr. Sharp sought Mr. Kerr to verify his 
suspicions. 

‘«It is wonderful, wonderful,” said Kerr. 
‘¢T never knew hair restorer to act this way 
before.” 

Neither had Mr. Sharp. 

The speculative gentlemen were sore, very 
sore. Black suspicion darkened their inno- 
cent souls. They imagined that in some way 
the hair market had been juggled. They 
would protest. They could not believe that 
any hair restorer ever would or ever was ex- 
pected to restore; it was preposterous. On 
looking up their memoranda of the bets, they 
were surprised to find that they contained no 
mention of hair restorer, but simply hair. 

‘« They are sharks,’’ said Mr. Fence. 

‘We are easy,” said Mr. Sharp. 

‘* Not so bad for ten days’ shaving,’ said 
Morse, Kellog & Co., as they boarded a train 
with a satchel upholstered like a trust com- 
pany’s vault. 
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IRISH WIT AND HUMOR 


By Seumas MacManus 


The first part of these stories of Treland and Irishmen appeared in the March number 
of this magazine. 


N Irishman's enthusiasm for 
his country, oftentimes, par- 
donably enough, runs away 
with his discretion. Once at 
an American political meet- 





ing, a patriotic Irishman 
would persist in calling outat 
untimely times, ‘‘ Hurrah for Ireland!’’ A 


grumpy Yankee, at length, sprang up in the 
audience, and looked witheringly at Patrick, 
and, with intention to annihilate him utterly, 
hurled at him, ‘‘ Hurrah for Hell!’’ ‘‘ That's 
right, that’s right,’’ Patrick good-humoredly 
retorted, ‘‘every man for his own country.”’ 
Talking of the nether regions, reminds me 
of still another repartee. An Irish cabman 
was driving a remarkably weighty and pretty 
helpless old gentleman through the Strand, in 
London. At a spot where the street was most 
inconveniently narrowed, owing to repairs 
that were proceeding, he met with and 
jammed up a choleric major of militia, who 
was driving a four-in-hand. ‘‘ Back up, 
back up, you scoundrel you,’’ said the ma- 
jor, showing a fiery red about the gills. 
‘«Back up, and take that ton of beef and 
bones you are driving out of this.” .‘* Where 
will I take him to?’’ the poor cabman 
pleaded, as he looked before him and behind 
him in despair. ‘‘ Take him out of my road, 
somewhere, anywhere, —to Hell, if you like.” 
«« Ah, sir,’’ the cabman said, ‘‘I’m afeered 
I'd only be getting more in your road there.” 
It is recorded that a gentleman in Yorkshire, 
proceeding along a road, overtook a poor 
Irishman who was trudging along looking for 
work. The Englishman fell into chat with 
the poor Irishman, and talked much of crime 
in Ireland, and told Pat that he supposed 
even he was not quite innocent of taking some 
landlord’s life before he quitted his home. 
They came by a gallows, and, as they passed 
it, the Englishman, still amusing himself at 
his poor companion’ s expense, said : ‘‘ Where 
would you be, Pat, if that gallows got its 
own?’’ ‘*I suppose I would be walking 
alone, sir,’’ said the poor Irishman. 

I walked to mass with Lanty Meehan, an 
esteemed country wit, one day. As we 
sauntered along, Mary MacNeely, a pretty 
catlin, tripped past us. ‘‘Isn’t she hand- 


somely stepped out?" Lanty admiringly re- 
marked. Mary, who was unfortunately a 
bitter-tongued girl, and who had, or fancied, 
a grudge against Lanty, overheard him, and, 
turning her head, very ungraciously snapped 
out: ‘‘l am sorry | cannot say the same of 
you.”’ “Oh, yes, you could, Lanty 
promptly replied, ‘‘and tell a lie, same as | 
did.’’ He once asked Michael Lenihan, who 
was assiduously cultivating a remarkably 
sparse moustache, if he, Michael, would lend 
him his moustache, to go courting with. 
‘*He'd be afeerd, Lanty, that you would not 
bring it all back to him,” one of the boys 
replied. ‘Faith, I will,’’ said Lanty, ‘‘ sure 
he can count it.”’ 

As in England, so in Ireland, the parish 
fool is an institution. Lachie MacMullen was 
one of these parish fools who tramped about 
east and west, north and south ; who bedded 
and boarded where he chose at the expense, 
of course, of those whom he honored with his 
presence. ‘‘ The innocent one” (the kindly 
term that our people apply to a fool), and the 
beggar, are ever free to all houses in the par- 
ish. They come where they please, stop 
while they choose, and go when they like. 
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‘‘Where would you be if the gallows 
got its own?” 
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‘Sure he can count i.”’ 


That they have a right, as God's children, to 
a share of everything, is recognized by every- 
one. This is one of many touching traits in 
our people’s character. There is in every 
parish, though, a class of mischievous youths 
who delight in teasing the fool. Because 
Lachie, from persistent practice, was a mag- 
nificent stone-thrower, the very bad boys of 
the notorious townland of Kilbreen used to 
pursue him with stones. Lachie, single- 
handed, faced all the Kilbreen boys, hopping 
stones among them like hail, and dispersing 
and driving them before him, sometimes for 
miles. They were the plague of his life. 
Once Lachie was in company where they 
were discussing Heaven, and where each was 
giving his idea of Paradise, and Lachie was 
called upon to describe the Paradise that he 
expected. Now, it happened that Lachie 
was still hot from the persecution of the Kil- 
breen boys that afternoon, and he said, bit- 
terly, ‘‘ The grandest Heaven I want in the 
next world is a hole in the wall, a heap of 
stones beside me, and the devils driving the 
Kilbreen boys up and down before me.” 

As they were making hay on a farm at 
which Lachie arrived one evening, they in- 
vited him to help. Lachie, ever laziest of 
lazy men, and ever hungriest of hungry ones, 
gave an excuse and a hint at once by saying; 
‘«An empty sack cannot stand.’’ When he 
had been provided with a plentiful meal, they 
said: ‘* Now, Lachie, come along to the 
hay.’’ Lachie lay back in his seat, crossed 
his legs, shook his head, and said: ‘‘ Boys, a 
full bag cannot bend.’’ Father Dan stop- 
ped Lachie on the road and severely rep- 
rimanded him for not attending mass. 
‘Father Dan,’’ said Lachie, ‘‘the devil a 
foot I will ever go to hear a clergyman more, 
for yous have one and all disgusted me.” 
‘« How is that, Lachie ?”” Father Dan asked. 
‘*T was listening to you preaching for years, 
Father Dan, and the sorra a thing did I ever 
hear you do only scouldin’ the divil. I went 


to hear Minister Montgomery preaching, when 
I found it was scouldin’ the divil with him, 
too! I went to the Prosbyterrin Church in 
Donegal for a change, and there it was 
scouldin’ the divil again; and I tried the 
Methodist preacher after that, but it was the 
very self-same tune with him and the rest of 
yous. Now the divil may be bad, and bad 
enough, and I'd be sorry to stand up for him, 
but with all the abuse that you clergymen 
give him, wet Sunday and dry Sunday, snowy 
Sunday and blowy Sunday, from June to Jan- 
uary, he could not take it off your hands and 
be anything else but a divil, if he had the 
spirit of a dog.’’ 

On another occasion a kind Methodist 
preacher remonstrated with Lachie regarding 
his irreligious ways, and he said: ‘‘ You know 
you must lead a good, religious life, and at- 
tend to your duties, if you want to go to 
Heaven when you die.’’ ‘Tell me, Mr. 
Minniece,’’ Lachie said, ‘‘ where will Billy 
Harran go when he dies ?’’ This Billy Harran 
was a rollicking, devil-may-care fellow, who 
attended all dances and sprees, markets and 
fairs, and was Lachie’s idol. Mr. Minniece 
said to Lachie that it was not for him to judge 
any person. ‘‘But,’’ he added significantly, 
‘« persons who lead a life of idleness and of 
revelry, attend dance-houses and ale-houses, 
and brawl at the fairs and die unrepentant, 
will go to Hell.” «‘ And do you know where 
Micky Mullaney will go?” said Lachie. «I 
told you,’’ said Mr. Minniece, ‘‘I dare not 
and cannot judge any man, but the brawlers 
and the bawlers, and the irreligious,”’ said 
Mr. Minniece, ‘‘will be shut out from 
Heaven."’ ‘‘ Then, Misther,’’ said Lachie, 
‘‘if it is the long-faced ones only that is going 
up to Heaven, and that every boy with a crack 
and a joke and plenty of good company in 





‘‘Now the divil may be bad and I'd be 
sorry to stand up for him,” 
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him will be directed down, it is my opinion 
that all the fun is going to be below.’’ 

It is related that at another time the 
preacher, Mr. Minniece, riding into town, 
discovered Lachie luridly cursing the Kil- 
breen boys, who had been stoning him. Mr. 
Minniece drew up his horse and asked Lachie 
what was the matter, and on hearing it gave 
him a good advice, and told him that instead 
of cursing his persecutors he should heap 
coals of fire upon their heads by praying for 
them. Half an hour afterwards, on riding 
back, Mr. Minniece discovered Lachie kneel- 
ing under a bush near the spot where he had 
left him, and, praying with an earnestness 
which almost seemed ferocious. ‘‘ Lachie, 
my good man,’’ he said, ‘‘I did not mean 
that you might kneel down by the way-side, 
and pray for them. Besides, I think you 
have prayed long enough now ; you may get 
up.’’ ‘*The divil a foot I'll put under me, 
your reverance, and the divil a-stop praying 
I'll do, till I have burned the Kilbreen boys 
to a stump !”’ 

An Irishman has oftentimes such particular 
regard for the feelings of a stranger, that, 
rather than contradict him, he will appear to 
acquiesce in many things that he could not 
be expected to believe. I said, he will ap- 
pear to acquiesce. A tourist who was sailing 
upon Loche Erne once wished to test the 
alleged character of Irishmen for politeness. 
Now there was a regular squall on, and at a 


moment when the old boatman was engrossed | 


and had all his energies bent to keep the little 
craft before the wind, the inquisitive one, 
leaning over to the old boatman, shouted in 
his ear, ‘‘ Very little wind to-day.’’ ‘‘ Very 
little, indeed,’” was the reply,—‘‘ but what 
there is of it, is mighty strong !’ 
so polite, however, was old Jeremy Boyle, 
the court crier in Donegal Court-house. At 
an Assize there, a certain King’s counsel, 
who had a peculiar habit of always turning 
away from the witness whom he was cross- 
examining, and appearing to address his 
question to anyone in the court except the 


man whom he had in hand, was once en- 


gaged upon a serious case, during the course 
of which Jeremy, who sat below the counsel, 


had fallen asleep, for he was of a somnolent 
disposition. In consequence of an unex- 
pected denial, which the witness had just 
given to one of this counsel's questions, the 
counsel, raising his voice and speaking 
sharply and hotly, said :—‘‘ And do you mean 
to swear, sir, that there is not a word of truth 
in my suggestion ? He was unfortunately 


looking straight and hard at the slumbering 
crier, whom he startled out of his sleep. 
Jeremy just heard the question ; and, finding 
the counsel's eye hard upon him, he hastened 
to reply, ‘‘ The divil a word, sir!’ 


Not quite * 
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In the same court-house once, Cormac 
Carney, a rather boisterous young man, was 
being arraigned in an assault case, and the 
jury was being sworn. ‘‘If you think any 
of these gentlemen who are being sworn, 
have a prejudice against you, you will chal- 
lenge them,’’ his counsel said to Cormac. 
‘« Well, | am thinking none of them have,’ 
Carney replied, as he surveyed their faces. 
‘* But,’ said he, casting an eye up at the 
Judge upon the bench, ‘‘I am afeered, as he 
has sentenced me three times afore, the lad 
above on the bench might be getting a preju- 
dice again’ me ; and, if you don't mind, I'd 
like you'd challenge him.” 

Some of our people have a certain pride 
that will not permit them to acknowled 
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“Very little wind—but what there is 
is mighty strong.”’ 


norance upon any point. ‘‘ Did he strike"you 
with impunity?’’ the examining counsel 
asked an old man who was plaintiff in a case 
of battery. <‘‘Well,” was the reply, ‘‘1 be- 
lieve, being as I am, on my oath, I could 
hardly say that he did. He struck me more 
often with his fists.’ And an even more in- 


genious reply was that perhaps given by 
Terence Fitz Gerald to the priest on the occa- 
sion of making out his marriage certificate. 


Poor Terence was illiterate, but he had spirit 
enough to be heartily ashamed of the fact, — 
and to hide it,—even from his clergyman. 
The priest paused, when writing the certifi- 
cate, and, looking for enlightenment, said : 
‘¢ Terence, do you spell the Gerald part of 
your name with a big G, or a small G?”’ 
For a moment poor Terence quailed, thinking 
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that, at last, the murder was out. But ready 
wit came to his aid. Hereplied: ‘Your 
Reverence, I usually prefer a middle-sized G 
myself."’ The priest very artfully preserved 
a long face, so that Terence went home 
happy. 

It is the same instinct that makes an Irish- 
man despise being cornered. Manis Haughie 
had given out to his friends that he was going 
to marry Bridie Malone,—a girl in the next 
barony,—at Christmas. His friends were 
heartily glad of Manis’s good fortune, for 
they knew that Bridie was not merely the pick 
of the girls in their parish, but the best dow- 
ered, also. Christmas came and Christmas 
went, and Manis did not get married. His 
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‘« THE SMOKE Eaters,” by Harvey J. O’Hig- 
ins. 

A virile and exciting story of the New York 
Fire Department. Our readers will not find 
elsewhere a picture more accurate in feeling 
or detail of the men whose business is hero- 
ism and who are not given to talking shop. 
(The Century Co.) 


‘«THE CLANSMAN,” by Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

A story of the agony of the South during 
reconstruction. Mr. Dixon turns history into 
melodrama and intertwines his two love stories 
with the most repulsive aspect of the negro 
problem. It is a flashy but effective novel. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


‘‘THE Betrayau,”” by E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. 

There is an ever fresh charm about a secret 
that you cannot guess until the last page of 
your novel, and there has rarely been a bet- 
ter secret in a story than that in ‘‘ The Be- 
trayal."" The mystery will hold the most 
sophisticated reader and atone to him for the 
weakness of the book in many other ways. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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friends, somewhat surprised, came to him, 
and they said: ‘‘ Manis, you have not got 
married ?’’ ‘‘Oh, no,'’ Manis said, ‘«I have 
not.’ ‘Did you change your mind?” they 
asked. ‘*No, then, I did not change my 
mind,’’ said Manis. ‘‘And what then?’ 
‘*Well,”’ he said, ‘‘Bridie and her people 
were again’ the match.’’ 

But Irish wit and Irish humor are inex- 
haustible, and if 1 were to continue the illus- 
trative argument from cock-crow to candle- 
light on the longest day in June, at the end 
of my day I should only have begun the sub- 
ject. Oneof our old proverbs says: ‘‘ There's 
no tale so sweet as a tale that is half told.” 
By that proverb I shall profit. 
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BOOKS OF THE HOUR 


‘ZELDA DAMERON,” by Meredith Nicholson. 
A diffuse, conventional and moderately in- 
teresting story of a small Western town. The 
reader will get some pleasurable sensations 
and no undue excitement from the hours he 
gives to this story. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


‘*THE Common Lot,”’ by Robert Herrick. 

Among the many novels dealing with busi- 
ness ethics of to-day, few show a grasp of re- 
alities or a clearness of vision equal to this. 
The story is probable and interesting, and 
has a satisfying conclusion. The people are 
lifelike, but not lovable. It is by all odds 
the best of Mr. Herrick’s novels. (The Mac- 
millan Co.) 


‘THE FuGITIVE BLACKSMITH,” by Charles 
D. Stewart. 

This is not properly a novel, but an ex- 
tended short story with interludes of character- 
ization and humor. The characters are rail- 
road yardmen and tramps of the lower Mis- 
sissippi and they are interesting and whole- 
some. The book has a refreshing qual- 
ity that makes it a good evening’s entertain- 
(The Century Co.) 








